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It is commonly assumed that philosophies are more 
interesting and important than philosophers. Some¬ 
times they are. It depends on the philosopher--- and 
also on the philosophy. The ease of Darwin is an 
example of the rule; the ease of Rousseau is tin 
exception to it. 

The personality of Darwin matters to no one, 
because there is no “personal note." in Darwinism. 
1 larwin is the ideal seeker after truth, assuming nothing, 
trying to prove everything, slowly feeling his way by 
laborious induction to a great generalisation. His 
conclusions no more depend upon his temperament, 
character, huhits, and antecedents than the sum total 
of a column of lip tires depends upon the colour of 
the hair of the man who adds them tip. In his 
case the philosophy is indeed "the thing," and the 
philosopher is only of incidental interest. 

Rousseau’s ease is very different. He is no dis¬ 
passionate investigator, ami he; does not proceed 
inductively. I Ic does not seek to establish generalis¬ 
ations, but starts with them, making them, as the 
schoolboy made the wooden boat, “out of his own 
head." He was "a dangerous man," said Morellet, 
because his conclusions always follow from his pre- 
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Francois Mummer, Auptiste de Montaipu, i'lii.' 
Berthoud, Leo ('laretie ,tml Albert Jansen, and 
the Comte de Yilleneuve-Guibcrt. All these writer; 
have made valuable discoveries, thou >h th.e result •. 
of their researches are not, in ail cases, readily act ess- 
ible to the general reader. 

M. Ritter has specialised on Rousseau's early life 
at Geneva. 1 We owe to him many interest in;,* par 
tictilars as to the moral laxity and Irivolity of several 
members of the Rousseau family who were arraie.ned 
on various charges before the eci lr d»isti* al eouit-;. 
He has also thrown fresh ln;ht on Rousseau’s love 
affair with Suzanne Serre of Lyons. The history of 
Madame de Warens’ early life and lliejtl from Wo*v 
has to be rewritten in the li-*ht of the remarkable 
documents printed by M. de Moun t in his mouo-uaph 
on Mttdamt Jt Harms ft it Aav> dt Vaud, published 
by the Societf* d‘I iisioire de la Sui.se Romamle. 
The pmss inexactitude of Rousseau's own urosmt <4 
his life at ChamlnVy and Les Gharmettes is demon 
strated by the documents published by M. Muyjnier 
in Madatnt dt IVan-m ft Jean-J*hiptf\ Aom start. M. 
de Montagu has printed family letter, setting forth 
the ^rounds of Rousseau's dismissal from the ,rrvh e 
of the French Ambassador at Venice, M, Herth-md 
has filled in many details in tin* pit tore *4 his life 
in exile in Aousseau an Vai df '/’rarer.*. Other 
pitjnaiU ;tnd graphic particular; of tin* same period 
art? contained in the Cortf\ptmJftnf art . Madatnt /.‘m 
de hi Tour, published by M. Glaretie, M. Jansen has 
collected all tin: available iul> »*’m rit* »a ran eminp, 
the circumstaiu'es in which Jean Jacques wrote 3ns 

1 III /«*# fdmtWr tit Jt$n /ifA/jt#ri Mim-num, 
xm 
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Confess ions and read them aloud. /,<* pertcfeuilk de 
Madame lhi/u'n, by M. de Villeneuve - (duibert, 
illuminate*; Jean Jacques' relations, amorous and 
otherwise, with one of the. most iutcrestinp of his 
benefactresses. 

With all this new information available but 
scattered, the attempt to assemble the new facts in a 
new Life of a philosopher whose personality is per¬ 
ennially interestin'; seemed to be justified. 
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ROUSSEAU AND THE WOMEN 
HE LOVED 


CHATTER I 


The fugitive—His birth and parentage -1 tidier Rousseau the 
innkeefier- Jean Rousseau the tanner- Jean Rousseau this 
watchmaker • Itavid Rousveau the watchmaker — Isaac 
Rousseau die father of JeanJacque* and his wife Suramin 
lleriwrd-This family of Suzanne Bernard Samuel Bernard 
the cloth merchant The delinquencies of Jean Jacques’ 
grandfather The thitatioiei of his mother Marriage of 
Gahriel Bernard to Jean Jacques’ Aunt Theodora-- Their 
** stundalous anticipation of their marriage ” ■ Sojourn of 
Isaac Rousseau tn Constantinople-dim return- Birth of 
Jem Jacques - Death of Jean Jacques’ mother. 


Tick dramatic beginning of the story is on the day of 
the flight of the idle apprentice —the vagabond who 
was l«» lieeome a philosopher and shake the world. 
He had been whipped more than once, and had 
reason to latr that he would bet whipped again. The 
effect of the whippings had been cumulative, and now 
terror overcame hint. I !e ran from Geneva to Savoy, 
and found a refuge with Madame de Warens—herself 
a fugitive, for her own reasons, from Vevey. 

A t 
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Both the French Revolution and the Ron 
Movement have sometimes been dated from 
escapade; and though that is a picturesque exag 
tion, each of the two developments owed a goo* 
to the adventure. They were what they were, la 
if not entirely, her, nine Rousseau was what he 
and Rousseau would never have become wh, 
became if he had not run away fumi house. I’** 
we may best sum up the significance of the im 
by saying that here, at last, was a man of genius 
was to get an education somehow, but was not 
brought up according to the rules. 

The rules, if he had had to submit to them, » 
have taught him a good deal wish Is he never ! 
and which it would have been good for him to I 
He might have learnt from a more normal train! 
be more sure of himself in society, and so to ho 
own without being boorish or quarrelsome. O 
the reasons why this Friend of Humanity tad 
signally to live on term* of pergonal friendship 
his fellows may assuredly Ik* found in the puret. 
like touchiness of the man who has mvrr l*r 
school, A more normal training, again, might 
taught him that there is a turn* to lu«p drn* e n 
as a time to speak; ami we might consequently 
been spared those breaches of good t,nnr ii 
Confessions which have pained admirer* iiimI c 
cynics to declare the one obvious rrilin%tii njioi 
work to be that no gentleman could |»oim»bly 
written it. 

In these resjmetH vagabondage ami the haph* 
undisciplined life Indubitably ditl Rou*r%iu I 
On the other hand, its conditions favourer! 
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spontaneity of his genius, enabling him to start afresh 
and kindle a new toreh instead of handing on the old 
one. He thought and also felt- for himself; he 
gushed fearlessly, and so awoke responsive chords in 
tin? In wonts of the men anti women—enjrecially the 
women who longed to gush hut hitherto had not 
dared to do so. The first of those who sincerely 
preferred wiltl nature to a cultivated garden, he was 
also the first of those who math* fiction personal and 
sentimental, and political philosophy emotional. And 
all this may he said, with hroad truth, to have 
happened because he ran away from Geneva and 
became a vagabond. 

Before we come to that, however, there are a few 
words to be said about Rousseau's family history. 
His Cmftxsiom tell us little on this branch of the 
subject * probably because be knew but little. His 
biographers, from Mus«et*I\uhay to Lord Morley, 
tell us very little more- - probably for the same 
reason. But M. Kugene Ritter has lately searched 
all manner of Genevan archives, and not only 
re-established the genealogy in full detail but dis¬ 
covered, from the examination of old wills and the 
old Register* of the Council and Consistory , 1 what 
manner of men and women Jean-Jacques' ancestors 
went—what were their worldly circumstances and what 
their moral obliquities. We must begin with that. 

The first Rousseau to come to Geneva was Didier, 
son of Antoine, who arrived in 1549-a Protestant 
refugee—-and sought and obtained permission to open 

* The Court of Ptacf jriine wubliahcd at Geneva by 

Calvin. 
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an inn and hang out a signboard. 'Hit; calling was 
of higher repute in those days than in these, and 
the innkeepers had functions assigned to them as 
guardians of the morals of the community. The law 
enjoined them, among other things, to see to it that 
every guest said grace both before anti after meat, 
and to impose a fine of sixty sous upon every hungry 
man who forgot to do so. Didicr Rousseau dis¬ 
charged this duty to the satisfaction even of Calvin, 
with the result that, when the religious dictator felt 
the need of strengthening his party in the State, the 
innkeeper was admitted to the full rights of citizen- 
ship as one of his supporters. Tint tax paid on 
his admission was twenty crowns, which proves him 
to have been a mart of substance ; and it appears that 
he was a bookseller as well as an innkeefter, and also 
a publican, in the sense of a farmer of the taxes. 

In 1569, Didicr Rousseau married Mitt Midge, the 
daughter of a peasant of Contantttte-sur Arvc in 
Savoy, who lx»re him five children. Four of them 
died in infancy. The youngest. Jean Rousseau, was 
only two years old when his father diet! in 1581. 
This Jean Rousseau the First bet ante a tanner, and 
prospered. He married Elizabeth Bluet, of a family 
of French refugees, and brought up his only sun, 
Jean Rousseau the Second, to la* 4 watchmaker. 
The watchmaker begot nineteen children, and wm 
excused the payment of certain imposts in consider* > 
tion of this service to the Suite, Notwithstanding his 
heavy expenses, he amassed something more than a 
competence. The inheritance which his ten surviving 
children divided amounted to 31 ,«xx> florins. 

The only member of the family who concerns uw 
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here is the seventh son, David, lie followed his 
father’s trade, and at the age of twenty-four married 
Suzanne Cartier, the daughter of a tanner and the 
granddaughter of a notary. He held the public 
office of Dizenkr —a kind of magistrate of no great 
imi>ortanee ; and he was summoned on three separate 
occasions before the Council or the Consistory to 
answer to charges of misconduct. On the first occa¬ 
sion he was convicted of employing a Catholic foster¬ 
nurse for one of his daughters, and was ordered to 
give the woman a week’s notice to go; on the; second, 
he was reprimanded for allowing dancing to take place 
in his house within a few months of his wife’s death ; 
on the third, he was admonished for annoying the 
French Resident by permitting a bonfire to be lighted 
outside his front door in celebration of the triumph 
of Protestantism at the battle of the Boyne. He 
had fourteen children, of whom six grew up, and he 
lived to be nearly a hundred. His son Isaac, the 
father of Jean-Jacques, married Suzanne Bernard; 
and it will be proper to pause and examine her family 
tree before proceeding with the narrative. 

The family came from Arare, a village at the 
foot of the Sateve, and the heads of the house had 
been citizens of Geneva since 1596. Samuel Bernard, 
born in 1596, was a clerk in the office of his god¬ 
father, a cloth merchant. He married the cloth 
merchant’s daughter and was taken into partnership. 
1 le was a man of merit, taste, and culture j he collected 
books, and is said to have had the best library of 
any tradesman of the town in his time. His eldest 
son walked soberly in his father’s footsteps, and 
became a fwtstor. The youngest, Jacques, was a 
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mammis sujrt ; atul tin* mamraii mpi mm 
Jacques'grandfather. He, lik** Ihtvid Hous^ra 
in far more serious circumstances, had his tre 
with the Consistory. 

That famous Court of Kc* Irsia-nica) Ifkri 
dating from Calvin’s time, exercised jurisdictii 
many matters which nowadays are left, even I 
most religions communities, to the taste and judg 
of the individual citizen. Comjwsttl of five js 
and twelve pious laymen, it was empowered to 
for any inhabitant of the town, young or old, 
or female, whose conduct was unsatisfactory, de 
explanations, deliver rebukes, and, when nor* « 
pass the cast* on to the Count il f*»r ptmishmrni 
is on record that it once dealt severely with a w 
for wearing her hair hanging down her hark, 
with a man for walking abroad in baggy km 
bockers. As time progress'd, tin* range ts 
severities was by degrees restricted; but it rein 
severe. In particular it insisted upon dremnmpr 
in the relations between young men and man 
and it was an irregularity falling under this heat 
brought Jean Jacques' grandfather before it. 

He and his partner in guilt were not on! 
primamled but imprisoned, They were caught 
tinuing their intimacy within the prison walk, 
were, as a punishment, put for ten days on a 
of bread and water, On his release Jean Riftt 
was required to do jaihlic penance and pr» 
amendment on his knees, but he was agal. 
before the Court for a rejutiHbn of the of 
before twelve months had jwwxrd* though this 
he was let off with a fine of one hundred err 
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several times, notwithstanding his promise not to try 
to see her again." 

The fault* it is dear, was not of a very 
serious character. M. Sarasin should in justice have 
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borne most of the blame, and probably he did. At 
all events he ajxdogised to the Court for the trams* 
gression, and we read that "it was decided, at his 
request, to allow him to receive the 1 loly Communion 
for his consolation.” Apparently the privilege did 
console him, for we hear no more of the incident, 
and meet no further mention of the name of Suzanne 
Bernard until the time of her marriage with Isaac 
Rousseau. 

I sitae was a watchmaker who, for a time, 
abandoned his trade in order to become a dancing- 
master. His disposition was vivacious, and in thr; 
days of his youth he was sent to prison for quarrel¬ 
ling in the street with some English officer! who 
were visiting the town. Seeing that, if we may 
trust the dejwsitions, the strangers called him a 
'*counter-jumper," knocked him down, drew their 
swords on him, and chased him until he found 
refuge in an inn, it seems more titan likely that 
there was a miscarriage of justice in tbit* instance 
The judges of Geneva were very prone in those 
days to support the foreigner against the native 
as an encouragement to tourists to spend money 
in the town, and the episode did not harm Isaac 
Rousseau in the eyes of his contemporaries or hinder 
him from making a good marriage. 11c was a jtoor 
man, and his bride was not only beautiful but 
brought him a fortune of fourteen thousand florins. 
The account of the circumstances of the union given 
in the Confessions is as follows 

“ Gabriel Bernard, my mother's brother, felt in 
love with one of my father's sisters ; but site would 
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onsent to marry the brother except on condition 
her brother should marry the sister. Love 
iged everything, and the two marriages took 
on the same day.' 1 

'his poetical statement, however, only illustrates 
■Jacques' inaccuracy. There was, as a matter 
ict, an interval of nearly five years between 
,wo marriages. That of Gabriel Bernard and 
tdora Rousseau was celebrated in the autumn 
kjy - in conditions which attracted the attention 
at Consistory already so often mentioned. The 
iltnl entries in the Register are ns follows 

October 3, 1690,"--Reported that the daughter 
avid Rousseau and Bernard have* got married, 
anticijwiting the ceremony nine months ago. 
Deckled to enter the matter in the minutes, 
to send for her after the child is bom." 

October tg, 1099.-- Pastor Sarasin reports that 
aptixcd the child of Gabriel Bernard and Thdo- 

Rousseau eight days after their marriage. 
Decided to enter the matter in the minutes and 
[ton the offenders to appear at the end of a 

ight” 

Newmber i, 1699.- Gabriel Bernard and bis 
Theodora Rousseau appeared lx*fore us, sum- 
id to answer to the charge of scandalous anticipa¬ 
te their marriage. 

Decided to censure them severely, and exclude 

from the Lord’s Supper.” 
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"March 14, 1700.— Gabriil Ifernardand Tht'»rtl»ua 
his wife appeared before us to s«»li»:it jn ruuvtion 1** 
receive the Holy Communion, which they had lnrn 
forbidden to do because of their .randalou* until i 
pation of their marriage : which privilege »•, a> toofed 
to them in consideration of the proof* which they have 
given of their repentance." 

That is the story; and it calk for no comment 
except in relation to Jean*Jacques’ statement that his 
three aunts were “all g«»od and vu tuou*. ‘ ///a «4-i 

dtgrds, in this matter of virtue as in other matters; 
and the virtue of Jean*Jacques' aunt, who was five or 
six years older than her husband, apftearx to have 
belonged only to the comparative degree. 

Against his mother, however, no analogous ac¬ 
cusations of levity could la? preferred. The trans¬ 
gressions which brought her before the Consistory for 
admonition in her girlhood were, as we have seen, 
very trivial. It was not her fault that her bright eyes 
were magnets which drew trespaeier* inn* lu r unde’s 
garden ; no woman need lx? ashamed of a past which 
has no darker spot in it than that. As a matron she 
incurred no reproach, though her husband 1 .\|s> at«l 
her to temptation. 

He married her on June 3, 1704, She bur 
him a son, Francois, on March 15, 1705; and then 
he left her, and went to live for sis year** in 

Constantinople. 

The motive for this sudden departure i>* n»<t 
known. If Isaac Rousseau had teen implicated in 
any grave scandal, we should protebty have frflfUtt 
record of it; and the dates confute the theory that 

to 
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;is embroiled in one of the: many Genevan 
itions. 11 is reasons must therefore have been 
private and persona! nature, and M. Ritter sug- 
thal hr fled from the wrath of his mother-in- 
She had barked a bill which he had accepted 
as unable to meet, and she was living in the 
house with him, -farts which give colour to the 
sition hut d*» not remove it from the region of 
:ture. All that is certain is that, on June 22, 
lsane Rousseau gave his wile a jwiwer of 
ey to manage his affairs during his ahsenre, 
tg tm the |H>int of setting out for a journey," 
tat he returned in October 171 r, the bearer of 
•r from the pastor of the Protestant church at 
to the Venerable Company at Geneva. 

("{write* Jean- Jacques) ** wit* the melancholy 
>f dm return. Ten mouth* later I was horn, 
ami ill. I toil my mother her life, and my 
was the first of my misfortunes." 

wurme Rousseau died, in fact, not in childbirth, 
puerjierul fever, about a fortnight later. 


CHAPTER U 


Character of hmc KouHHcau—Ilin tumble wilt* the ituthoritir* 
and hit flight to Nyrm — Jmit *|iojnei left in charge? of 
Gabriel ltenwrd — lloafdi?d out in tin? house of SPailor 
f^amberder^-Wltipped t*y Mile ;\ji}iiriitirrf| to 

Abel Ducoiiiiiitiii"*-lie itcali aa(mr^tii—lie r«;.?*itl» novels 
and is idle — beaten by hi« matter, tie runs away from 
Geneva---lie take* refuge with M. cle thnmmm, who «»* 
vert* him to Catholicism and semis him to Madame dm Wavena 
at Annecy, 

Thkrk have been letter fathers—but there have also 
been worse fathers than the wiUchmakcrdandng' 

master, Isaac Rousseau, 

He was one of those people who get lull credit 
for their virtues because little is expected of them— 
to whom much is forgiven latrause they are amiable 
in their vices. People liked him, though they could 
not approve of him. lie wan a genial egoist, hot- 
tempered, capricious, irresponsible. 

His egoism stands out in all the records of those 
frequent brawls and troubles which got him into 
trouble with the authorities. A significant refrain 
runs through the defnisitions of all the witnesses to 
the ebullitions of his violence. Whenever his temper 
explodes, we find him defying the enemy, tar he 
citizen or stranger, with the exclamation: "I am 
Rousseau I I am Rousseau I ” .He seems to have 
said it with a fine arrogance, much as if In* were 
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announcing himself as the Lord's anointed, on whom 
hands must not be laid. The arrogance did not save 
him from imprisonment, as we have seen, or from 
exile, as we are about to see; but it strikes one as 
rather an engaging trait—the sort of childish vanity 
that helps us to like the man at whom we laugh. 

11 is caprices made him a very bad father indeed 
to Ids eldest son. He treated the boy with such 
severity that he ran away from home and was no 
more heard of; probably, though this is only a guess, 
he enlisted in some foreign army. But Jean-Jacques 
was treated twitter. Isaac Rousseau's caprice, in his 
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using threats anti vi»*l**m languagr. II** |*r**}»*' 
duel, hut was told that gmtleim n *lid tun t*ght 
dancing-masters hut only «.»m*d them. Then 
was a scuffle, ami, the matter c» anise* hrfbrr 
Court, Isaac Rousseau was M-ntcm rd to ,ip>*| ( 
on his knees, to pay a tine * *1 tilty t r*»wto* ami « 
and to go to prison lor three mouth , l'»* avoi< 

punishment, he went into exile at Xy*<tt, whet 
presently marrietl a second wile, !ea\ ity; Jean Jar 
at Geneva, to he brought np hy his uncle** 
aunts. 

The place of his mother had already been i 
by his Aunt Suzanne, his father's younger § 
who came to keep house for her brother. She 
like so many members of the family on both * 
had in her younger days incurred the reprot* 
of the Consistory. She had stayed nt home 
Sunday to play cards during the hours of d 
service, ami had linen M censured and exhorted r 
again to cause so great a scandal. ‘ It was r 
very grave delinquency; and w«* know little 
about Madame Gonceru, liuiew.m, except 
Jean - Jacques was deeply atta»hcd to her, ti 
forgot her goodness to him, and in Iter old 
made her an allowance. 

On his father's departure, however, JraiiJ.tr 
was not left in her charge but in that of hi* » 
Gabriel Bernard, an engineer am) a traveller 
had witnessed the siege of Belgrade and was t* 
at Charleston, South Carolina, but wax j»m thr 
work on the fortifications of Geneva, - My mu 
writes the nephew, u was u man *4 pleasure like 
father. My aunt "— the Aunt Theodora who 
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been censured for “scandalous anticipation of her 
marriage" - “ was a religious woman, inclined to 
pietism and much fonder of singing psalms than of 
looking after children." That may be the reason 
why they boarded him out, together with their own 
son, in the house of Pastor Lambercier of Bossey and 
his sister. 

Biographers have usually taken Iaunborder for 
granted as a typically simple and pious country 
clergyman, but both the Catholics over the border 
in Savoy and the Venerable Company at Geneva 
have borne witness that his conduct was, at the least, 
lacking in circumsjtection. The neighbouring cur6 
of Conlignon ridiculed him in a pamphlet, declaring 
that it was his custom every morning to go into his 
sister’s bedroom am! help her to dress and tire her 
hair. The Venerable Company had to investigate 
more specific charges, and, while finding the gravest 
of the accusations “ not proven," deemed it well to 
lecture the pastor on the levity which had ex|K»sed 
him to suspicion, lie has, however, no such im¬ 
portance in this story that we need attempt to 
go behind the judgment. The sojourn at Bossey 
is remarkable for one thing only—for the whipping 
by Mile Lambercier, the recollection of which caused 
Jean Jaw pies to take what he calls “the first and 
most painful step in the obscure and muddy path of 
my confessions," 

“Muddy" the path indubitably is, and this par¬ 
ticular confession has probably done more harm to 
Jean-Jacques' reputation than anything else that he 
ever wrote, as it has certainly caused more perplexity 
to his biographers. The pathological discussion 
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which it might provoke cannot jvossihly find a 
in a hook intended for general reading, and 
ignore the passage altogether would he to upp 
shirk an issue. laud Murky happily has suit 
may almost he accepted a** the last word up* 
subject, which K that '* when the great art < 
has been more systematically conceived in tin 
processes of time and endeavour, and when 
hold, effective, and far-reaching advance has 
made in defining those pathological manifest 
which deserve to he seriously studied, as distingi 
from those of a minor sort whit It are hardy 
registering, then we shall know {letter how to < 
or how to he silent, in the present most tin we 
instance." This is admirable; hut perhaps th 
something to la; added. 

The great conspiracy of silence makes it i 
stblc to adopt any comparative method in mein 
the importance of the pathological phenomenon I 
under our notice, but there i§ one rule whit 
may take for our guidance. The child is util 
portant to the biographer in so far .is he is the 
of the man. That must lie held to lie true t 
depravities of childhood as well m of its other 
acteristic*. Are they of a piece with the ear* 
the man considered as a whole ? Should we 
been at all likely to argue back to them and 
them from what we know of his larhuviotir aft 
had reached the years of knowledge and disco; 
These are the questions which we have to ask 
selves; and where, a* in Rousseau's case, the »i 
is in the negative, justice wems to enjoin tt« to 
silence. Otherwise, our prejudice* bung arc 
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not merely, as Lord Morley says, in ** chronicling the 
fact and passing on," but in passing «*» and forgetting 
all about it, writing of him and thinking «»f him an if 
it had never been brought to our knowledge. 

The rest of the events of his childhood may be 
passed over lightly. The record is that of an un¬ 
satisfactory apprentice who came to no good, in the 
first case because he was grossly unfit for the business 
chosen for him, and in the second case because he 
was placed in the hands of a master who was grossly 
incapable of managing him. 

When he left Bosscy, a position was found for 
him in the office of a notary; but that is a calling 
which men of genius have always regarded with 
aversion. Sdnancour, the author of OfarmttHH to 
name no others—{led from France and went into 
exile rather than liecome a notary. Jean Ja» qu**«* 
tried, or perhaps only pretended to try, to learn the 
duties of the profession, but was soon sent home as 
hopelessly incompetent According to the Conftsiumt, 
there then followed a period of "two or three years" 
during which he lived with the Bernards, frequently 
visiting his father at Nyon; and it is to this interval 
that he? ascribes his jjeculiar adventure with Made¬ 
moiselle Goton, For tin? detail* of that curious 
episode, the inquisitive may 1«* referred to Jrun- 
Jacques' own [age*; but there is some reason tu 
believe that the narrative is more morbid than vera¬ 
cious. Certainly the incidents cannot, as he says, have 
extended over a jwrlod of two or three years, for it has 
been proved that he only spent three or four months 
at Nyon. At the end of that time, on April *6, 1725, 
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he was apprenticed to Abel Ducommun, the engraver, 
to whom a premium of 300 livrcs was paid. 

The choice of a teacher was unfortunate, and 
shown how little Isaac Rousseau and Gabriel Bernard 
realised their respective responsibilities as parent and 
guardian. Alwl Ducommun was only twenty years of 
age, violent, tyrannical, awl anything hut " steady." 
Though he wan of a good family and had a good 
trade, he came to a had end, dying in a pauper’s bed 
in a hospital. He heat Jean Jacques for imaginary 
as well as real offences; and Jean Jacques foam! and 
hated him, and, in retro*}***, held him responsible for 
n rapid degradation of his own character, 

1 'robubly that degradation was also in some degree 
imaginary. Rousseau’s reminiscences of his youthful 
peccadilloes, like Banyans, suggest a morbid exaggera* 
tion. He certainly stole apples; but, though that 
offence is not one that the moralist need go out of his 
way to jKtlliate, it has been committed too often and 
by too many boys to lx* held to demonstrate unique 
depravity. Hit also stole asparagus« a more repre¬ 
hensible twcause a more deliberate theft; hut he did 
not steal very much of it, ami only stole it at all 
under the pressure of an elder's request. If these 
two acts of guilt constitute, as they seem to do, the 
turn total of the basis of fact on which his self- 
reproaches rest, one assuredly need not waste time 
in dwelling upon that branch of the subject. Far 
more im|*ort4»»t, from the biographer’s {mint of view, 
than any of thrw* jietty pilfering* was his habit of 
reading novels. 

He had begun this habit, as we have seen, under 
his father’s eye; he continued it as the youthful 
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patron of a circulating library kept by a v 
named Tribu. 

“ La Tribu " is mentioned in the Con/tasm 
her name is also to Ik; met in the Register 
Consistory. She was haled before that body, I 
first time, in 1717, at the instance of an itui 
husband who had caught his wife in the act of 
mg fa' Js.'iuite ten M/r Jiuwt'tir, {sorrowed fro 
establishment; and her catalogue was then sub 
to a pastor for scrutiny and expurgation. I h r * 
appearance was in 17,37, when the charge w.t 
she encouraged young people to frequent her s 
the hours sacred to public worship. Jean Ji 
tells us that he "exhausted her scanty stock, 
that his master, when he caught him reading 
the books away from him and burnt them o 
them up, ami that when he l.uked the money j 
subscription he paid it* kind, ext hanging now , 
and now a neck-lie for a novel, "Goml bools 
bad,” he adds, had an equal fascination for him. 

The list is not before us, anti we can ma 
comment on that statement. Certainly it is pt 
that La Tribu's shop included works not ettum 
in the catalogue which received ecclesiastical app 
but the {Kmibility need not perturb us. When 
reads good books ns willingly as bait ones, it m 
fair inference that the Ltd ones are not corn 
either his morals or his taste; he gets no ham 
what he doe# not understand. The essential tl 
that literature did make its appeal to jrnnja 
even in the days when he .stole asparagus to of 
friend; and that fact makes the asparagus 
which led to nothing, insignificant And he re 


off from all familiar associations, to encounter the 
unknown. His flight was in one sense an act of 
cowardice, hut in another it was an act of courage. 


1 It; hail been beaten for stealing apples; he had 
been beaten for stealing asparagus; he had been 
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the world, as only a clever, misunderstood hoy can 
be; and the reading of romance had trained him for 
the quest of adventure. He would seek adventure, 

shaking the dust of the past from off his feet. 

His wanderings brought him to the house of 
M. de Pontverre, curd of t'onfignon - the same curd 
of Confignon who had ridiculed Pastor l.amhercier 
for acting as his sister’s lady’s-maid -a proselytising 
priest now seventy five years of age. He gave the 
wanderer a good dinner, and converted him to the 
Catholic faith. Since hit took that trouble, we may 
assume that Jean-Jacques impressed him as a lad of 
parts and promise; and we need not throw up our 
hands and affect to he shocked at the facility with 
which the conversion was effected, Jean-Jacques 
was only sixteen. A hoy of that age is rarely a 
theologian, and naturally prefers the religion of people 
who are kind to him to that of people who chastise 
him. 

"God calls you,” said M. de Pontverre. "Go to 
Annecy. You will there find a very charitable Indy 
who is in a position, thanks to the labefactions of the 
King, to assist other souls in their escape from the 
errors from which she has herself withdrawn.” 

He did not want to go, he tells us. His pride 
was wounded - a hoy’s pride naturally would be 
wounded—by the suggestion that he needed charity. 
He supposed—boys generally do ftupjKisc that a 
pious woman must necessarily be a prim and un¬ 
attractive woman; and he expected that she would 
lecture him, patronise him, and make him feel un¬ 
comfortable. But, on the. other hand, the thought 
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of the journe y ;i journey with a definite goal and 
fraught with mysterious j«»ssibi 1 it ins—apjxtaled to his 
flowering imagination. He allowed himself to be 
overpersuaded, anti he started ; and three days later 
he presented himself with a letter of introduction to 
Madame tie Waretw. 

His association with Madame tie Warens was to 
lx; the dominating influence of the nest twelve years 
of his life. Wr must pause, and turn back, ami trace 
her career, and try to see her not as she ap[ tears 
in the idealised picture which Jean Jacques drew but 
an the recent reseat ches of the antiquaries of Vaud 
and Geneva and Savoy show her really to have been. 



Oil APT HR m 

The legendary Madame de Warm* .-‘Hie *u*ry «»f h« vmnmmn 

aa told by Pins Mcrntfed—Ttw teal Madame dr Warms - I In 
family—Her aehoolday* at ljaanwe-llrt martM#** I In 
alleged lovers—Bored by the monotony of hfr at Vrvcy, atm 
start* a stocking factory—Fathite »*? tv I ■«*.• >"*' IH"t 
ruptcy in sight ■—IVditur* * l*#»>r«iw~ Madame d* W«m« 
decides to run away. 

The world knows Madame tie Warm* front the 

Confessions. Rousseaux biogr iph*-}*,, ujt to and tit 
eluding Lord Morlry, have* .*« *rj»trd tit*- »lr.t«n 

and the story related in tlt.u work li w< r«1<l Imr 
been strange if they had nt»t dune s«>, .o tl»r\ h<» I n>> 
other more trustworthy authority to I«mm uj*n» W b.*t 
the Confessions give us, however, h mnrly a v.tiu 
glorious and habitually inaccurate mans rrjwrt of the 
statements of a vainglorious and habitually inaccurate 
woman—si narrative of facts twice emtiellwticd in the 
crucibles of two luxuriant imagination*, I hr margin 
for inexactitude is obvious and wide 

An alternative version of thr story of th** r,u|trr 
part of it, at all events—may be found in t’^re |b,i*drt* 
Life of Roussillon de Itrrnex, Ibdsuji of Amr»y, 
who received Madame de Wareie* into thr t, ,*thol«i 
Church ; but there aa* two reasons why it cannot b*r 
trusted. In the first place, the author"* rue wa* to 
exaggerate the importance of the convert m order to 
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make good the Ui-.l'M}*n i Hints to beatificunion. lit 
lilt* serum! j»lace, he had no |tcr*»onal knowledge of 
Madame tie Wat me., hut derived alt his information 
from a memorandum whit It Jean Jacques Ktqqtlivd. 

I 'uit'i«'»|uent!y, L»* it jieal i jean-Jacques* mistakes in¬ 
stead of correcting them ; am! it is only through the 
recent researches of such students as MM, Metzger,* 
Ritter, Mnqnirr, and tie Mt»ntrl, who have pursued 
their quarry thr* midi ,d! th«- an hit** < of Savoy ami 
Vatu!, that it e» jm» v.jhl« to destroy the legend ailtl 
reestablish the truth. 1 ,* t «•* take the legend first. 

Madam*' de Watejis, at i ordittg I** jean jat qurs, 
was a number »4 "the mi!>!r and an*iettt family of 
l.a Tour d«* l***tl;", hut she had, as a matter of fact, 
no Conner lion whatever with that house. Her 
httsUtnd. according to ikittdet, wait the Baron dc 
Wtiretw, and *h«? hcnclf certainly mummed the title 
of llar*»tse«M while living in Savoy; hut she had no 
warrant for d»msg M, de Ware its, a country 

gentleman, formerly a ttoldirr of fortune in the 
Swedish sen t« «*, held no title of nubility whatsoever, 
jttiit-Jacques credit* tier with two lours in the 
Canton*4 V.md one of them a profevau *4philosophy 
and the Other a minister of irligton , hnt no tom 
temporary t» ferem r to either liaison can In* discovered, 
ami the alleged hero *4 the latter intrigue did not 
even come to hu* m Vrvry until after the time to 
which it in attiihuted. 1-vidrndy Jean Jaeqwm was 
here relating the idle 1,1 of idle gossip, 

Nor do wr imd out selves any mure firmly estate 
tidied ttja*» the ground of solid far I when we turn 
to llotidr i'*t«irctimsfantial story of the flight and the 
* Sr* fa i 4* Mm 4* 

*1 
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conversion, though it is a fine, dramatic story and 
must on no account be left untold. 

The change of heart was brought abuut, according 
to Father Boudet, because Mad,mu- do Wareits was 
fond of reading. As a matter of fact, the only book 
which we know her to have taken with her when 
she left her home wits the Dictionary of liayle- that 
sceptical forerunner of Voltaire ; but let that pass, ami 
let Father Boudet speak 

“She was particularly attracted by books treating 
of religion " (he writes). " She smm found reason to 
suspect the falsity of the Protestant religion in which 
she had been born; and, at the same time, she per¬ 
ceived at a glance that there could \m no assurance 
of salvation for her except in the communion of the 
Church of Rome." 

In this frame of mind, we are told, Madame de 
Warens crossed the lake to Kvian, to take the waters 
for the benefit of her health—a frequent practice with 
the Swiss of Lausanne and Vevey. The King was 
there, with his Court, and so was the Bishop, The 
latter preached, and Madame de Warens went to hear 
him. He" purposely dealt with controversial subjects, 
knowing that there were a good many Protestants in 
the congregation "; and the result was that Madame 
de Warens clutched at the prelate's cviswk, and 
threw herself upon her knees, exclaiming, with tears 
In her eyes, “In manus tuas, Domine, commendo 
spiritum meum." He raised her, drew her apart, and 
conversed with her for a few minutes, while the King 
and the Court looked on. 


2 6 
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What followed, according to our biographer, was 
not Jess dramatic and astounding. It was arranged, 
we read, that Madame tie Warms should return to 
Vevcry to fetch her property ami bid her friends fare- 
well before being formally received into the bosom of 
the Church ; but that project had to be abandoned. 
The Swiss had got wind of what was hapjaming. It 
would not have been safe for Madame de Warens to 
revisit Vaud. It was not even safe for her to remain 
at ICvian. A plot had I men formed to kidnap her 
and carry her off. No violence was to be spired in 
the process. Evinn wits, if necessary, to be sacked 
and burnt. So rumour ran; and, in order that it 
might not be realised, Madame de Warens was hastily 
whisked away. She was placed in a carriage, escorted 
by forty soldiers of the King’s bodyguard, and driven 
to the Convent of the Visitation at Annecy, where 
the Bishop, who followed her, preached a triumphant 
sermon, so moving in its eloquence that “the nuns 
could not restrain their tears cm hearing the detailed 
story which the prelate told them, while they applauded 
his well-deserved eulogy of Madame de Warens’ ready 
respmse to the inspirations of grace.” Her abjura¬ 
tion of error was, it is true, to be rewarded with a 
pension; but bather Boudet adds: - - 

“This fact, though it is a dazzling proof of the 
piety and generosity of the monarch, by no means 
diminishes the merit which Madame de Warens dis¬ 
played in abandoning great jtosst'sftions and a brilliant 
position in her own country, in order to follow the 
Lord in a foreign land.” 

That is the story as it figure* in the pages of 

*7 
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writers who have sought to make it as effect 
possible in order that it might redound to the j 
glory alike of its heroine and of the Roman C 
Part of it is true ; but while some of the fact 
tained in it have been embellished, others n< 
essential have been left out. We must turn ha 
try to reconstruct it from more authentic eviden 

Madame tie Warens was certainly «*V de la 
though not tie la Tour tie Peil/. Her family 
traced back to the fourteenth century, ami had 
land at Chaiily, near Vevey, for a good many g 
tions. It was there that Framboise Louise 
Tour, afterwarils Mat la me tie Warens, was h 
1699. Her mother tin t! almut a year later, ai 
father soon afterwards married again. Sit 
chiefly brought up by her aunts, Louise am! Vi 
maiden ladies living in the country, at I.* -; It 
near Montreux. They were Pietist *, and 
friends of Magny, the local leader and pr 
of the sect- a circumstance determining the 
of her early religious associations, and impnrtm 
be true, as it is said to be, that Pietists j*av 
easily than Calvinists from the Protestant 1 
Catholic fold. 

After the death of M, de i.t 'Pour, bin daitj 
guardians sent her to Madame t’respinx law 
school at Lausanne. Madame Crispin 'a 1411 *, 
are still in existence, show that her pupil rr?-»* 
liberal education, including accomplishments * 
while she was still a schoolgirl— -only fourteen 
of age, in fact— she received an ofier of ma 
in circumstances of which we find a curi 
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a statement of claim delivered in a subsequent lawsuit 
between her husband and his father:— 

" In the beginning of 1713” (says this legal 
document), " M. de Villardin gave his son M. de Loys 
to understand that he wished him to seek the hand 
of Mile tie la Tour. M. de Loys had no particular 
wish to change his condition, but he regarded this 
request as a command, and made the acquaintance of 
the young lady, whom he had never previously seen. 
Then, falling passionately in love with her, he quickly 
made up his mind, with the result that M, tic Villardin 
went to la ‘Four de Peilz to seek the consent of her 
guardians to the match.'' 

This M. tie Loys is the same as M. de Warens, 
the name by which he is best known being derived 
from u projierty which his father subsequently assigned 
to him. He was thirty-five years of age, hud fought 
for the Swedes against the Russians, and then held 
the rank of captain in the forces of their Excellencies 
of Herne, 1 Ho seems to have been an ordinary 
well-meaning man, who would have made a very good 
husband to an ordinary well-meaning woman, rather 
weak, and of decidedly unromantic character. So 
far as social position went, he was eligible enough. 
The objections raised by the guardians were over¬ 
come, and the wedding took place on September 23, 
1713, the bride bringing her husband a fortune of 
about 30,000 florins. 

Their married life lasted for nearly thirteen years. 

1 Vaud had been conquered from Savoy by Bernese in 1536 
and was at this date governed by Berne as a subject country. 
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They first lived at Vevey; then they moved to 
Lausanne; then they returned to Vevey. In lioth 
towns M. de Warms held municipal »•flier-'. of 
sufficient importance to prove to u * that he enjoyed 
the esteem of his fellow citizens; his wife at the 
same time was a personage in ran i»iv. Hut .he 
had no children, and needed distraction, 

Jean- Jacques .says, as we have ?»een, that ?4i»* 
sought distraction in intrigue; and he name-* her 
alleged lovers: M, de Tavel, a Berne a* «ohmel, 4 
and Pastor Ferret, twenty-five years older than she 
and the father of a large family. To the reasons 
already given for scepticism as to these report* may 
be added the certain fact that no rumour of the 
kind ever reached her hmbands ear*. Though 
he ultimately divorced her, as we shall sec, he did 
so on the ground not of infidelity hut *4 desertion. 
We have it in his handwriting, in a confidential 
letter .tddremted to members of hi. own family, 
that up to the dale of her disappearance "there 
had been no cloud to trouble the happier-, * *4 the 
union." His complaints were that she was vain 
and frivolous, too much of a Pic tea, and too little 
a woman of business. 

Pietism and frivolity are not very e«»m|*atib!e 
attributes; aiul, a* a matter of fact, our most solid 
testimony to the frivolity of Madame de Warm* k 
found in a rebuke which Magny the Pietist ad* 
dressed to her on the subject. Her answer admin 
the charge while offering rxi u*.e* ami pleading extenu¬ 
ating circumstances. She has soda! duties, she %ty% 

1 He had previously brew a mptaut hi ilir iOum ttwud* m thr 
aervice <4 the tUnjj of Fiance, 
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im{H>w:ci by her distinguished position in life; she 
must necessarily " do the honours ” of the establish¬ 
ment which her position obliges her to maintain. 
" But,*’ she adds, ** I have never tried to cut a dash, 
or given myself airs " ; and she concludes by remind¬ 
ing her philosopher that '* in the ordinary course 
of nature we have but a brief while in which to enjoy 
the objects to which we are attached." The inference 
seems fair that she was quite alive to the attractions 
of things transitory and took her pleasures with a 
/e«t which shocked the severe. 

It is not less clear, however, that presently these 
pleasures palled u|h*» her. The possibilities of frivol¬ 
ous enjoyment are always limited in Switzerland; they 
must have been very limited indeed at Vevey at a 
time when the Consistory kept its jealous eye upon 
the amusements of the inhabitants and called them 
to account if they gave a dance or played a game 
of cards. Madame de Warcn * trod the dull round 
of provincial relaxation with a restless mind, coming 
to feel more ami more the need of an escape from 
the monotony of life. She was neither a sjtccially 
good woman nor a specially bad woman ; but she 
had no child and no sustained intellectual interests, 
and she was bored by the continual vacancy of her 
day*. Some women in such cases take to love, some 
to drink, some to religion, Madame de Wurmts, 
exceptionally, sought distraction in business. 

There came to Vevey in 1724 a certain Elte 
Laffon, a brother of one of the governesses at 
Madame Crespin's Imiding school He proposed 
to start the manufacture of silk stocking* in due 
town. The Town Council gave him the necewciry 
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authorisation, but his capital was insufficient, a 
wanted a partner. 11 is sister gave him an 
duction to Madame tie Warcns. 1 Ir * .»’!*-d «■ 
and persuaded her to associate herself wit! 
tn the enterprise. She did not even cornu 
husband on the subject, but signed agrrmu-i 
her own responsibility The business was 
hers, conducted for her benefit ami at her 
Laflfon was to draw a fixed ,iy ,»n<! t 
percentage of the profit?*, M. do Warms 
proved, but accepted the accomplished fact, 
would not lend his name to the imdertukin 
he lent his money, even going so far .*■• t * b 
from the Town and from the Hospital b 
purpose. 

If the industry had succeeded, the whole coti 
this biography would have been different. M* 
de Warens would have attained honoured age 
own land. JeatvJaerjue* would »ev* i luv«- kn m 
and been helped by her, and perhaps lb* 
is an idle speculation. The ordinary not only 
in the end hut never lagan to o-ed, 1 U« 
goings of the manufacturer*, r \* r«*d* d tbrit im>> 
from the first M. tie Warrm# had to la* ,c4m 
more money, and then again for m»»r, in «»idr 
the business might not Ire ',t.nv* d, §*•»-*,»*«» d * tg 
had to Ire reduced, M. and Madame dr Warn 
adopted two children -a I joy and ,* gul; and 
they could not afford to maintain them, Th 
was sent home to her mother, the l«*»y wa'» j 
in the charge of a charitnMr iuxiitofion. 

These sacrifices, however, did not avail (*< 
the tide; and matter* went no l*rtter whrn | 
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withdraw from tin* business ami wax replaced by a 
French refugee named Saint AndrA A further 
appal for hi'lji had to he addressed to M. dr Warms, 
who borrowed Hon livres and none yet again to the 
re*,ru»\ Hr was annoyed, hut dors not seem, even 
thru, to havr su'.jwvted tlu* desperate rendition of 
alfairs. That, ami m» secret intrigue subsequently 
di'.rovrird, is thr explanation of his complaint of his 
wifr's •' diveitfulurv.," I It* says outright that she 
was "a liar," and wr may hrlirvr him. No doubt 
she wheedled him ; and it may hr surmised that he 
did not push his imptiries very far, wishing mstmm 
lively to postpone the day on whirh the disagreeable 
truth must he fared. 

Matters, however, were mining and indeed had 
eome— 4 o a very desperate pits* indeed. Trade was 
at n standstill; creditor* were clamorous; bankruptcy 
was in sight. Madame dr Warms had to choose her 
morse - and choose it tpmkly. 

She might, of course, and ought to have confessed, 
and npjiealed to her husband to stand by her while 
she liquidated her assets and wound up her business. 
But she was afraid to face him, and ashamed to face 
the world. M. de Warms was old enough to be her 
father. He hail let her have her own way, weakly 
though discontentedly and grttmbltngly, m the elderly 
husbands of young wives are apt to do. But, though 
he hud made concessions, and even made them 
generously, real sympathy between him and his wife 
was larking. Though he had i«*en weak, he was 
also cold and anxious to be stern—a man who 
attached a great deal of importance to money and 
was very relurtant to part with it. lie would be 
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angry; and it would be the harder t>* {«■':! bin 
truth now because he h.ul I wen deprived in lire | 

Moreover, there were the nrigblrour*. Ma 
de Warens had moved among them .**» ,i per*, 
fashion and consideration, already welbt»* »!•» 
expecting soon to be ti»h. It w ■ ’(>• j imji 

lift the veil and evpo e b< t m !i t* • * urj <u, 
malicious eye# ns the un nu * ,iu! tMOei tire I 
rupt adventuress, reduced to .t re-ass* t» d bn- *4 
economics, People would laugh, and sneer, and 
and that would be unbe.tr tide, What then, t« 
And how to solve the situation ? 

There remained one mure oj«•«, md **<re , 
sudden flight and disappearance, t*» begin .» net 
in a new country—a new country (r*»m who it >.h«- 
separated not by an ocean but only by a lake. 

It would not l*e lie* e .vot b* g»» empty4ia» 
She could deftart spoiling the I „ v 
Israelites *»l old, I here wa** the -4,* \ ,*» o 
there was the rash-h*»x. There were brt p w«-b 
her dresses; there were the m the library, 

there was the plate and linen, fin *reduoiv « 
seise all these jm?r*rsennivt »t dre Mated, hot 
could defeat them by taking tin* g.Mwh away 
her across the frontier, Iter hwdMml was «it 
the creditors, but hr must take hn * tuner with 
rest. 

No doubt It was a disgraceful thing t*» do; 
yet there was a mean* by with It ilregooe w»gh 
avoided. She had only to thungr h«*r religion 
figure as a fugitive for rottMiemr wte, | he w 

of the defrauded creditors would thro W dtowiw 
the louder uproar uf ihcotugiral indignation . a*t*l 
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woman who hud lied from the bailiffs would hr held 
up m tin* .ulmiratii»u o! tit** world hy Catholic ajxtln* 
j<i'.t'i as on** who had abandoned " oreat possessions 
ami a htilhani position in hrr own country in order 
to follow tin* Lord in ,« fort*i,;n land." 

Sh«* thou/.ht matter * over carefully, and resolved 
u|«»n that »<»«/• A't‘< faf. 
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M. do Warm *’>4 i. * ■ I * ■ * . 

long bddwhiiiut o* n-* ihium ■■ ■ ;i . - 

take to l*tr Ui<- **!»r* *>$•«■ s»&»* *> ’ 

with h« wit hunt !w» hvA l > » * t* - • is 1 i; 
at Kvian and » «> *■> *,v <-1 * ‘ , ■, »„* 

Vevay, hr heat* that d»<- lo* f>>.\ ,<»",?* i / * _ ■ *,*.,< 
curort * 0|wnn»u ttw * «j ~i<> ■>'» <• < t »« ► 

vuiuabk* «i» ftna*i»K !!«• <*••/« .4., •-« , * 1 . *i ■> m % 

ftnangtwnt with 1st* n>k j>. ,>-0, >„, t r ■ t , 

advantage- He *« , rk* *n4 ■-'Wmvs a »5 * /■ , 

We have a full, and appafrod*. t-iuhiuj -u.w.*—ut »4 
Madame dc Wairn*' r t utf uV*,4/ m 4 ktirt v» mw, 
by her husband to hi t brother »#t Uk, M st 
about six years ;dti*r thr rtr»i It *,»«* uk f 
at length by the Swi«V dhbt« ttr & !,» ^..v 
Romande, though ex toot* fr^ei *t \% M \ ^ ir<t 
been published in the AVr** Sm>>4 \\ hm 

Morky wrote, it W iv4 yet brrn dit* r«r,f, ,*#^1 
It adds many interesting amt )**.<*>rrwpw immooU*, 
to the narratives, «f Jean ■ JU<tjtir% »h 4 
Boudet 

The resolution to depart, we gat hr* w«* t u* 

taken suddenly; but MmUmr dr Wiin - ,«* *„ w i,* 
toward, the CatMic faith K «w /w„ m)!l 
failure of her indu-urid iirospret* The wr*U *<f 
heresy were sown wlten >*hr ftm k 4 - 4 , \ t% , 

les* Bains in the autumn of i?# s o,» j*, w * y f wmw . 
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iltcnt h»m * Iwrmrii %hr %%^% with Savoy, .nnl liuw 

*r>x*'il %%kih h*-f «^u «-miin “ I In»m i!m hit.r 

t, ftimtim #i| * /«, r <4 f s m| I i\ u; 4 :f 

mt tn* n* .* t *<* * *n * :*.♦ ii,,... i ,il inn im it m4 the 
r|y in */$r* 4?^V h 4 l||^i| fuel ctmm f|«it §§ii|wttf 

i ( f' 1 M < hum «Jr W-if-.nr tm In r « 4 ,• 

I' k \ • J '* > mi Hf * ]* W * • r tm ^ J 

% ,4 4l# i t m !h *fi | mmttrf )nnf 

!c \\ m n * 1 in h * 4 h I * \ i* il hlttt m ffir « * mi%r 
ir w h \ r 1 '*\* r I/ 5 *4 L 44 111 amm inmln 

In 1 f * f' * f * * * 4 m ; n*Mmm 1% 4*? ^v» f i lit? wtniUl 
*il an mif*i*^f«liii4fy rvrtit li.4|i|tcfling |«i *1 l#»Iy 
ir * * mill f % ** 1 w,,*. %l *fr \\ 4tm% immlm 4, 

4 |" if */w |/i#|44|^nl hnf ,* 1 #^ !v 4; lw’|»nn!Mtl«l *4 
fir ^ > * «*4 * f * f,* 4 n, li <w * 4 #r |^fi | 44 irtf il 

* n f n m chr jr * .4 ‘ 1it ?m,; *< tm # 4 

mf I r M \ r *t 4 .4 *4 » n, * ^ 11 tilt ftm 

|n.if|ww «jf liifjiii mg hint I** 4 *Ji :i iir tin let 
tin 7 wn!» $~ 4 #rn?r,li m^twi n # m*h!h !<* fit 

t« 4 f ** 1 11 Viridki, wti# ttinrw that Itt^c aiiintvttl# 

; tin /fr % I fin«|, thnl llir 

m %Ar n r j^ tfnf mini i»»l^ l % <r wit n# »if 

4 4 !♦/ tin! In I l/r| nn?lbm hk4 

tin / jNMl^t vi 4^ uhh in^tr nil l>rf 

i^rtlfrmf f I rtt f fir mn f4 llff |#r»f|r j r|, 

! hr ^ |,r n/ f j W4 4 wnl |!n sf mnniirf t4|ftr, 

4 »^tr 4 # W.iH ^^nwfnf 4 l 4 r 

tf* %r« nifti i 4 t thr tfmi mhnli 11 %m lirr 

♦ 4 |t%tp t%,m «m 
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fraudulently to remove wit of 

llir i 

hr 4 * ti 

I {} *« 

lenders; and then she proceedr, 

t | 1« j 

M«'k 

1 1 V* ,1 . 

her custom, whenever she travel! 

;i'i \ t 1 1 

tJjJir 

^ ^ -f 

deal of luggage with 1 « r v- sK.s 

fbr % 

,|pf fll: 


her packages failed to excite m 

P *’« 1 

1 If 

afrt 

the maid who help’d leu *<’ * v 

*. m, % 4 

% 

wlyir 

and was in the plot ; ami M, tie 

Warm 

il 111 If! 

nrll tl4«l 

impirtant public eug.t,;*'U»-r.i> * 

ittsc h • 


^4 i/r. 

attention from h«» pro* «•< det^ ■> 




There had been a fUnal as 

V <•«.*■ 

y* 

11 in ti*. It 

damage had bent d«or fu-p"" 

i-4'» h, 

#1141! f> $fT 

e 'tli -rj«* nil 

from Herne, and M d«- \V*o-o. 

Pad «■ 

i.$ 'fli-fi 

» * ’.41 

round. T'hls prevntird him fron 

it 4 .. 

itl|*%i#i 

| : 'lft|* tll% 

wife on her journey .** he l.^l u'Sr:*d< 

* 4*1*1 

•* 7 \ 4 f J r < f 

her to keep hrr rl.iWi .ire psriorar. m 

1 HM f 

r| | ? ,pf. 

him. All that he had time to d« 

t* wtm 

t« 4 .% 

h li^f 

lock up the plain bann;; 4 

iff*' V 


utensils for his uw* during ht ,d.i 

iriicr' 

If, 

m i * > 

plate locked tip, l«»i he did o»*i ; 

vr m \ 

*4l hi 

||4|^||C't| 

afterwards, lie wav at «uppr 

ttiflt 

lifr 

1 t 'f 4 

from Herne while she I*,,*,, were 





the Imat, so th.it bn h,»4 n** ♦■’jp.i© .$>. • .<-n<, ^ 

them; awl though he wew >lmn e< p< • ,■*,,a ,-a h<-, 
drewang‘gowt$ to mr he> wpr 4f a* m 

the tiv*rmng, it was ttat<«t45Sy <»*** «t**«, i ,| f», t*» 

notice any sit*p»ti«*«» ,»*«* po -iaMj 

he was ©old and in a horr> ©t p-i t,u»X e* u J 
That Wit* about the «t**Jdfr *4 t mil, in 

hf, tie Wurmvy bping uv h ^ t •* „. 

over to Kvian to pay f*»% miU »* *,>.» 'P,,- \.„t 

already abjured, or pttmM to abp<*. *jw i, 

Wth, She had already thrown bmrii 4 t li^ iWf 
of the King of Savoy, appealing for ** j«o»* r *it»o *#*4 
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Hvian the saint* afternoon. I hi*. p< t 

hut of course it was quite pov.ible that M.ui.u 
Warms hail found a ui .totw j f>»i Swi *.:Sk a** 
in Savoy. Tin* men hamh-.e wa« therefore 
patched, ami Saint Amin* went <>n t » I.an 
The U*tu*r continue *; 

•* I th» not rem»*m!«*r h»r certain whrtl 
started the same night or tin* following im 
What I do know for certain is that. «m the e< 
of Wednesday the 7 th of August, he came had 
Lausanne* and acowtd me from behind, as 
walking on the AiSe, saying, ‘Sir, von no 
have a wife.' 'What do you on an /' 1 asked 
astonishment. ‘She left Hvian this morni 
follow the King t»> Turin,’ he replied. * Ai 
quite sure of that/' 1 ada-d, * It is tin* y 

talk of Lausanne,’ he answered, Hut 1 wa« ?*■ 
that 1 could not believe a word of it." 

Confirmation of the rumour, however, r 
followed :™ 

"On the morning of August the *th. a l.at 
man whose name 1 have forgotten, and who H 
arrived from Hvian, r um- t«< vr nu* and fold it 
it was only t*«» true that tin* .aid lady had ! 
the previous day tint! sin* had trav«uad the 
town on foot, esc orlrd by two gentlemen * 
Majesty's *.uite, that, at the gate *4 AUmg* 
had got into a tarriage with a young lad) 
Hvian whom J have si me «»ren in her comp 
Annecy; and that the carriage was rootled h« 
soldiers of the royal bodyguard." 
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Anti then there came other messengers :— 

“ Betwern one and two in the afternoon two 
boatmen coming from Kvian told me that they had 
met Saint-Andrc, 1 , and that he had sent them on to 
me. * This morning,’ they said, ‘we heard the 
King as he came out from mass give orders to M. 
Bug net to set; that Madame de YVarens’ belongings 
were sent off' We saw the bales and boxes embarked 
for Geneva. They were all under the protection of 
the royal seal and arms,”’ 

“On hearing that," proceeds M. de Warens, “l 
swallowed a basin of soup"; ami no doubt he needed 
all the strength that a basin of soup could give him. 
Shock had followed upon shock; and he already 
knew what property- and whose projxirty - the boxes 
ami bales contained. The very first rumour of his 
wife’s departure had set him looking for the key of 
the plate cupboard. After a long search he had 
found it oolletl up in cotton wool and stuffed away 
in an old tea caddy. He had rushed to the cupboard 
and unlocked it, and found nothing. The cupboard 
was bare, and so was the wardrobe which he next 
examined. Madame tie Warens had not only 
removed the cash box and her jewellery and jiersonnl 
effects ; she had stripp'd the house of all its valuables. 
Bayte’s Dictionary and the gold headed tnne had 
only been wanted in order to make the collection 
complete. 

An inventory of the goods removed was drawn up 
and has been preserved, it includes three complete 
coffee services; an immense number of silver sp»ons 

4 * 
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and forks; <<u;;ur I*** -*-*, 1 dt * < *‘ a • >. ’id",' ,tii k 

mustard pots ; *» l M »* <»» *:*dd Imibtm, 

a gold watch, anti two *ilv«s v*n \ • , * • *n« - tun of 

Jajianea* j»rcclain; .til Mu-'A »;< »* drrv,r*‘, 
and all her drr**« material*, .1 I* T - t s m*ny **| I«<d 
and table linen, the l*r*t t*ook* in the library, and all 
the tapestry chair cover • • Vi! %i’f << 1 -wnf •'/»»<*, 

ami their total value «.«,< ib-.e t* ^ timvmd 

florins Manv of tin* »t*jn * had trot l« ri> paid for, 
and the tradesmen wotdd ,n>rob;i *? Si ; l, i 1 M tie 
Warens for |iayment 

Sustained by hi* soup, hr mounted hr* horwe anti 
galloped to Geneva. I h« |*<%r * ***• da * ate |,» j s*, 
through Geneva on their wav *-» Ve»,<. *, .»*d jwtj, *p-, 
he could intercept them. Hut it ***em**d not The 

persians whom he consulted on lire matter' “men 
of honour — held nut »i«* <■»}, .•mag'-no-nt, and 

therefore 1 ■*- 

“On their assuring me that my re»jur*t mold not 
be granted I weanthe ;*>*•'' ; .*•« ,* l t itu- nawr 

and protection of the Kuie, 1 pro «1 tv }..me no 
further and went Iromr And I th*nk I ** t«d wtvlj. 
In any event, I should have mik%rd the |itr»n*:tj«i 
object of my ipe-.t wbt* b wro t*,** «,*-.h !?»*■% , fa 
the lady had I»| «1I \e#y taoi’d t . <ai.* tb*| t» tftr 
carriage with her.** 

Thllt CMtght to be (hr rod <4 if- 4 r t*i»f it ii 

not. Letter* liegait to .orovi* (4**011 Amro % r 

M. do Warm*. i<» vi>*it he* wm* thro* tie inn*h 
too angry to wish to ?»ee her. and f*ro e»r b sir** »rte 
left unanswered. Hot there «m« if&r oroortaty 

tangle to be cleared oj« 't h«*tgh M adaine sir 

4 * 
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War»n * had ‘ -u * i***l .til it**r portable property away, 
'tlii' had hit other j»j.»jn‘ily !«■.. [Mtrtahh* behind, By 
law the jii<t|»»*iiy »*l .*11 jwr-.t»ns who * hanged their 
rrliijjtm u.t'< l><rj« it*<l t«* the State , !nit |}»t* State did 
M">i alwav < i tti<>**«’ it < tights, M, df Warms %t*«»tl 
Well with thr authoiities, and had trason to h«tpr 
ih.tl an » vi < |»ii--*tt might hr made in hisfavour. I hr 
errditoi*,, however, had a jh t»»r claim, so that this 
indulgrU, e in itself tt.mlii hr of litljr u*,r li» him. 

1 In* tjur ,ij»>«* was; Would Madame tit- Warensassign 
thr pi**jw-rtv »<* him hy deed of gift, and wi help him 
to dish tin 1 ro'ditejs f It was it* try to persuade her 
to il»* that, and n«»t lor an) sentimental reasons, that 
at hot, fo\\ aids thr r*t«I ,*| September, hr *»rt Ollt to 
see h«*r, 

Hr found Iter in bet! in the convent, ami " be¬ 
gan,'* hr -..tv., with uligion," (miming nut to hist 
wife that thr faith which ahu had abandoned was 
** the ottr that conformed must nearly to thr purity of 
thr primitive church,” anti that the church which she 
had was **disfujnt«'d by customs and cere* 

munies Imrmwed from paganism," and adhered to 
dogma* ** full *»f absurdittrs, fable*, ami gross errors.** 
Hr added that she " might deceive man but could not 
deceive (Jod,** et irtrra, »-t »etna. 

It was not very * *mt diaioty, but Madame de 
Warms dtd not apj*» at (trriurbed. Hite invoked no 
**eimneientimt* motivsc*" but itdmttted that she hail 
acted under the utiluew r o| M jtr* notary emlurras*- 
mettt.** But why, she ashed, ttrat the matter so 
♦irriousfy f she bad always mtdemtcKM) that her 
husband was " tolerant tit religion* matter#,'* The 
»impic course, then, would lie lor hint to change his 
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religion too. If he did, he “ would not be forgotten ” 
but a “place" would l»e found for hint whi*h w»mid 
amply compensate him for the |«»siti**n whii h hr 
abandoned in his own country. 

Naturally M. tie VVarenn would have nothing to 
say to this proposal, hut he remembered that he had 
come not to talk religion but to talk bn’.inev.. and he 
changed the subject. 1 it? explained the legal hear* 
ings of the situation, and imjuirrd, Woukl Madame 
de Warens, or would she not, assist him to dish tin* 
creditors by means of the proj#»sed deed *»f gift ? 
She replied that she must consult her religious 
advisers, and she withdrew for the purjiose. The 
opinion of the religious was entirely favourable 
to dishonest courses. It was agreed that tin? deed 
should be signed on condition that M. de Warens 
promised to make his wife an allowance; and, 
though there were subsequent charges of bad 
faith resulting in litigation, the dreary details of the 
lawsuit need not occupy then* pages, 

M. de Warens had done his business and could 
retire. More than one attempt was made it* convert 
him before he went, but his conviction* were proof 
against the most insidious a vaults ’*! *<» pm ic.dly 
think," asked an abbess, ** that your wife is damned f " 
“ Madam, my religion teaches me to judge no one," 
was the reply. An aliW who unmasked osttrtivi<rsj,i| 
batteries was curtly invited 1114 to wa ,tr his time, A 
suggestion that a change of heart might be rewarded 
by a lucrative position in the royal service was met 
with the retort that, as M. de YVaretis bad only one 
soul to lose, he could not afford to gamble with it. 
Ultimately, having sat up with hist wife in the 
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convent until one o'clock in the morning', with the 
result that she was censured by the Lady Superior 
on the following day, he left her, convinced that she 
was “a veritable comedian"; and soon afterwards he 
received a letter from her, couched in these terms:— 

" 1 must beg you to regard me henceforward as 
dead, and to think of me as if 1 really were so." 

1 fe had got what he wanted; so he accepted 
the situation and sought anti obtained a divorce on 
the ground of '* malicious desertion and abjuration 
of the Protestant religion." For some time his 
{HTuniary circumstances were straitened. He went 
abroad to seek employment, and can be traced to 
Holland, where he was tutor to the young Prince of 
Anhalt, ami to Islington, where he lived in humble 
circumstances. Pressed by his friends to return, he 
settled in Lausanne in anti spent his later years 

as a member of the Town Council and a municipal 
functionary, t le was free to marry again if he chose, 
but his one experience of matrimony sufficed. The 
archives of his family still preserve the manuscript of 
some doggerel verses in which he says as much. 
Rendered into doggerel English, they run thus 

*» Ho longer eonutant In my loves I'll be ; 1 
Hrtwdotth flirtation i» the thing for me. 

1 " Non, fo no Menu plus eonutant dan* me* amour*, 

Kt jt: (at* vteux do tadiner toujour*. 

FSutAt quo de longuir dan* un cruel empire 
Vaut*il pa* mieux do jour en jour danger? 

En libertt! Ik pr«Vnt jt* respire, 

Kt jo muurtai plutdt quo de me rengager." 
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Rafter titan pirn? tevieath tme nurl «w4y 
*Twerc well In dtangt? allegt 4 ftrr rveiy day. 

At ptvwni 1 *\m liiratliing tentoin** !#fralli f 
Ere 1 terotiir a 111 wrlrmii*^ tlralh/* 

Dentil came to him, eighteen years after the date 
of this composition,’at the age of sixty->*i.\ ; but his 
further fortunes have no connection with this story, 
in which, intlcetl, he has only figured by accident— 
because he has told a tale which br.tr. the stamp of 
truth, and so explodes the legend jierj«*tuuied in the 
Confessions and the writings of Catholic priests. 

He does not strike one, it must be admitted, as 
a sympathetic character. One find* something 
characteristically Swiss in his Jack of elasticity anti 
imagination. Assuredly he was the last man in the 
world who was fit to marry a child-wife. He had 
neither the ardour that becomes a lover nor the 
authority of a man who knows how t*» l«* master in 
his own house. At hist hr was t«*i r.e.y going ; then 
he was too hard; finally he wa* too font! of money, 
and rather less honest than one could wish. His 
only admirable trait—if any one we.hr*. to admire 
him—was his easily shocked IVoieMantism and his 
uncompromising refusal to gamble with the only soul 
he had; and it may lie questioned whether he wa*. 
going the right way to save that -anil when It** nut 
spired with his wife to dish her creditor* fur hi* 
advantage. 

To my that, however, i* to nay quite enough on 
a subject not immediately Indore m„ Our laeoncs* 
is not with M. de Warms but with his wife and 
with her only because, living at Annecy in the bloom 

of her youth, in a house well stocked with plate and 
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linen and crockery for which she had not paid, she 
showed hospitality™ a more than ordinary and not 
at all conventional hospitality to the runaway 
apprentice front Geneva introduced to her by M. de 
I’ontverre. 



CHAPTER V 


Arrival of Jam Jacques M Annrry Mr n lint i*$ ili^ 

llmpict; cif the Otcdumtrm at Tttttn Hr* iitlwi'i 
pursuit Life in tlir Itmjtifjl Tt«* quot of hutuis^' jt 
Turk—Tfte ktittlftrst* oi M*i»l*ttitr jlj^ilr 1 'hr tmtumluv"<* 

of her lumhaml - Jean |a* qtir*i m a u!rt Tts^ «l the 

stolen ribhtiii-"llrriiiiin t«* rdttnt t«» \I,uUm«’ %lr \V,»v«*m 

M. de Wakens, as we have seen, did not believe in 
the sincerity of his wife’s conversion; for hint she 
was "a veritable comedian." Jean J.mjurt, «»n the 
other hand, says that she never regretted her change 
of religion, and would even have lteen content to 
continue to live in the convent if it hat! not been for 
the "cackling" of the nuns. It is hardly for a male 
writer not of the? Catholic persuasion to estimate the 
force of that objection to nunneries, hut we have a 
third and more trustworthy witness to Madame de 
Warens’ theological position in M. de €on«t«§, who 
knew her well in her later years, and after her death 
wrote a short appreciation of her* in the form of it 
letter addressed to the Comte de Mellarhfe. Hr con 
versed with her one day on the subjrt t, and she vtid 

“Will you believe me, my d*,»r fii**ml, when I 
tell you that, for about two years after my abjuration 

* " No!in* 8ur Madame de Waieti*,*' puMhhcdl itt #**t I. at die 

Mimdm *t IhmmtnU ot the g,u«n*r»«ir iS1*<sU*U4- ft 

d’afcMotope,’* 
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of Protestantism, I never went to Ix-d at night with¬ 
out a sensation of goose-flesh, tine to the reflections 
caused by my change of religion, ami my abandon¬ 
ment of the prejudices of my education am! of the 
creed of my fathers. This long uncertainty was 
terrible for me, seeing that I had always believed in 
an eternity of eithe r happiness or torment. My inde¬ 
cision and my doubts tormented me for ever so long." 

This, it is clear, is not the voice of a proselyte 
who has quitted the darkness of error in olxalience 
to the voice of the Lord, hut of a hesitating pervert 
who settles down to a new religion with qualms of 
conscience. In the end, we may take it, the Catholic 
habit became second nature; but in the meantime— 
and even until the end - Madame de Wnrens’ career 
gave many proofs that she preferred an active to a 
contemplative life. We have already observed her 
in the rdle of manufacturer ; we shall have to trace 
her course presently as a diplomatist and an a com¬ 
pany promoter; for the moment we are concerned 
with her only as the benefactress of Jean Jacques, 

•She was twenty-nine, a handsome woman though 
of no da/'/.ling beauty, a person of some consideration 
in Annecy wwiety, lie was a lad of sixteen, un¬ 
formed, though not unattractive, of a station in life 
decidedly inferior to hers. Looking back upon the 
event in after life, he declared that he would have 
liked to enclose with a gold railing the fortunate sj>ot 
of earth on which he handed her M. tie Pontverre's 
letter; hut that was a sentimental afterthought 
belonging to the years when she was dead and he 
had tost his illusions. Their relations, when they 
n 49 
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first met, can have had n<> touch of sentiment, hut 
must have been determined by their respective ages 
and jxisitions in life, Madame de W.oeus was kiml, 
and Jean Jactjues was grateful his gratitude ehietly 
taking the form of a lively *<< n .e of favours to t ome. 
She gave him bed and board J«»r a night or two, while 
the priest*, were arranging for bis dispatch to Turin, 
there to lie received into the Hospice of the l ate 
clntmens and taught to abjure the Genevan heresy ; 
and them 

" Poor little fellow!" (she said). '* Y**u must go 
where God calls you ; but when you am grown up, 
you will remember me." 

He would indeed. He us mb I remember her 
when he had need of hef“- but not tefore. When 
he had ream! to have need of hei but not tef*»re - 
he would forget her, doing little for her when she had 
need of him, and only recalling her memory at the 
last at* a sort of sentimental exercise, Hut this in to 
anticipate. Our business now t» with Jean J.usjues 
setting out upon his travels. 

His journey easily might have teen, and very 
nearly was, arrested at the outirt. Madame de 
Warens, he thinks, would have sent him luck to 
his father if she had dated so far t<» brave Catholic 
opinion; and his father had heard where he had gone, 
and was in pursuit. Getting on his track at Annecy, 
and being mounted, whereas Jean'Jactjues was on 
foot, arid in no particular hurry, he could easily have 
caught him at Chainin' ry; but he weighed the pr*w 
and cons and decided to give up the chase. It was 

So 
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true that, it hi* failed to tiring home the apprentice 
who hail broken his articles, he would have to pay 
twenty live crowns damages to Ducommun ; but, on 
the other hand, as long as his son stayed away from 
home, he; would he free to draw and spend the interest 
accruing on the property which Jean Jacques had 
inherited from his mother. There is no evidence 
that hr; balanced any other considerations than these; 
and the result of his reflections was that he cut his 
loss and grasped his profit, leaving Jean Jacques free 
to pass unmolested over the Alps to Italy. 

The walk produced no incidents on which we 
need dwell, 'rite circumstances of the sojourn in the 
Hospital of the Catechumens are hardly more im- 
jtortant. Certainly we need attach tut significance to 
the theological hesitations and scruples of which the 
( )wJtMHMs* sjMstk, Jean Jacques was too old to 
think, as a matter of course, as he was told ; he Wits 
too young to take the philosophic or cynical view 
that all religions are equally true, or equally false, or 
equally useful. 1 le was bound to Itc converted in the 
end at the Hospital, for that was what he was there 
for; but he owed it to his dignity to argue and not 
be converted too easily. It would have been the 
same with almost any boy of his age even if his 
spiritual guides had only been trying to transform 
him from, say, a General to it Particular Baptist. So 
let his casuistries pa?»s. The interest of the experience 
is as the beginning of disillusion—the first awakening 
of the* wanderer to the hard realities of life. 

JonmJacques had set forth, conquering and to 
conquer, rejoicing in the glory and the dream of 
youth. Having been told to go, he went without 
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anxiety, holding his advisers resjxmsible for his 
welfare, believing that the Lord—or, if not the Lord, 
the patrons—would provide. The Hospice of the 
Catechumens, us he pictured it, was to be the {mrtal 
of a romantic anti glorious career. I le hail only to 
let himself be beaten in argument by the. monks, ami 
the monks, having confuted him in debate, would 
place his feet on the ladder of ambition ami show him 
how to climb it. So he had fancied ; but experience 
put his fancies to confusion. 

The Hospice of the Catechumens was an un¬ 
comfortable and unpleasant place in which religion 
appeared in its least romantic aspects. The company 
of converts was mainly composed of blackguards and 
prostitutes who sjautt their lives in wandering from 
one such establishment to another, entering as 
heretics and leaving as communicants, repealing 
the process indefinitely, selling their souls over and 
over again, and in the intervals living riotously on 
the proceeds of the safe. So long as they abjured, 
no further questions were asked, and nolxnly cared 
what became of them. Nobody cared what became 
of Jean-Jacques himself. A sum of money—a very 
small sum of money was collected for him, but that 
was all. On the day on which he was received into 
the Church he was turned out of the Hospice. 

“ They recommended me " (he says) " to live as a 
gcxid Christian, and to be faithful to the grace be¬ 
stowed upon me. Then they wished me go**! luck* 
and shut the door on me, and all was over." 

He was on the streets of a strange city with 

5 * 
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even when he rose in life, arquitvd a gentleman's 
culm, or dignity, or reticence, or ;v.vr; we 

shall, uh we proceed, find plenty «»f evidence of that. 
Hut he was always strangely -.mdul, in a ;ren*.e 
ami up ton point, with two d.e.sr . of th»*».immunity 
with women anil with priests. I'le-.uin.ihly a strain of 
femininity in his character is the explun aion. Thru* 
arc women who are attracted hy weaktte ,, in a matt 
because it gives them the illusion that they them*,l ives 
are strong; and certainly Jean* Jan pus, throughout 
his life, encouraged this inversion of tlte normal 
relation of tin: si xes. It became as natural for him, 
in the course of time, to dcjiead on women as it 
usually is for women to depend on men ; ami he met 
many women to whom that sort of thing appealed. 
His shyness, awkwardness, and timidity were assets, 
though he did not know it. Women and also priests 
-»“Were disjumril to caress him ami he kind to him in 
the spirit in which they caress and are kind to stray 
eats. It was very much in the style of a stray cat 
looking out for a new home that he nought the 
acquaintance and hospitality of Madame llastle 

She kept a shop; he saw her through the shop 
window and thought that she looked kind, lie 
approached her with a timid proposal to engrave her 
crest or her initials on her »;uffee*j*ot. she took pity 
on him and listened to his story, and gave him food, 
just in the spirit in which she would have given a 
stray cat a saucer of milk; then she encouraged bint 
to flirt with her. A young married woman, enpctiilly 
if she be silly, is often tempted to show just that sort 
of kindness to a good-looking, nicely mannered hoy, 
It is a way of playing with fire without grave danger 
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of being burnt- a mild indiscretion entailing no 
awkward consequences. So with Madame Basile. 

Jean-Jacques, though he obtained no higher 
privilege than that of kissing her hand, claims that 
he tasted " the purest pleasures of love ” while kneel¬ 
ing at her feet; and no doubt he did feel extremely 
sentimental. Sentiment plays a larger part than 
passion in the amours of a lw»y of sixteen ; it is the 
age of imagination ami of mn'cUK The married 
woman who means to remain virtuous while letting 
her fancy run riot feels safe with such a lover. Very 
likely Madame Basile was quite safe with Jean-Jncquos. 
But she hud a clerk, and she also had a husband. 
The clerk told the husband what was happening, 
and the husband instructed the clerk to put the 
intruder outside the door. He did so "with every 
possible cruelty and insult"; and that was the end 
of episode number one. 

Still Jean Jacques had not kissed Madame Basiie’s 
hand for nothing. She* had given him “a new hat and 
a change of linen.” These additions to his wardrobe 
made his appearance presentable, and enabled his 
landlady, whom he had also attracted, to procure him 
a situation in the domestic service of Madame de 
Vereellis. That lady was dying of cancer, so that 
there could he no question of flirtation there; 
but there were other possibilities. Why should not 
the new valet be remembered in his mistress’s will ? 
Jean-Jacques admits that he cherished the expecta¬ 
tion, and complains bitterly that it was frustrated by 
designing rivals. The steward and his wife and his 
niece " conspired to exclude me from her presence." 
So Madame de Vereellis died and Jean-Jacques got 
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nothing, though ho protests that ho hud ei 
something hy shedding " sincere tours'’ over 
sufferings. 

And yet he hud got something. The Corn 
la Roque, Madame tie VrrerlliV nephew am! 
had given him thirty litres, ami he hod stolen a 
of ribbon, lie not only stole it, but, when eh» 
with the theft, lied and threw the blame on one t 
maid-servants. 

That, at all events, is the story which he 
himself, with intense and apparently sincere reit 
His self-reproaches are so bitter that 11 biogr< 
can add nothing to them, and can only hope 
the facts have been distorted in the mtrn 
a diseased memory. Jean-Jacques, as hies 
said, had Runyan's morbid tendency to esagg 
some of his depravities; and lhi > may !«* a ea 
point A great nobleman can hardly, in any 
have made so much fuss as he represents ub 
piece of ribbon; and though no doubt his 
science was properly pricked by the recollects 
some infidelity to the code of honour of the sen 
hall, it would be wrong of us to let our impress! 
him be too much coloured by an anecdote in i 
there seems so much reason to susfiect it superstrv 
of hallucination. JeateJacquet wit# young, » 
lackey, and had some of the vice* of the tat 
estate, which afterwards preyed ujton his i 
It docs not seem fair to say any thing more 
that. 

l it* remaineii a lackey, however, for a little U 
Having read on one page of the th. 

Comte de Roque had dismissed both him am 


mmu-servaru uecausc ue couju not determine wmcr 
of them had stolen the ribbon, we read, a few page! 
farther on, that the same Comte de Roque sent foi 
him, thanked him for his devoted services to Madame 
de Vercellis, and informed him that he had found him 
a new place. This is in itself sufficient evidence thai 
the ribbon story, whatever may be the rights of it 
had no such importance as is attached to it in th< 
Confessions. Wore it otherwise, the alleged incon 
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confidential servant, trustworthy, intelligent, ati 
to the house anti dependent on it, w« ml«l he usi 
them, and would have much t«* h«>p»* from 
The project, says jean-Jacque;, was ** nohlr, jud 
magnanimous, and truly worthy >»f a btiirfices 
fore-sighted aristocrat “; but it did not appeal t 
and he tells us why ;- ~ 

" I did not grasp the scheme in all it*, he. 
There was too much solid sense in it for me, . 
required me to remain too long in a suitor 
jtoskion. My mad ambition sought fortune 01 
the road of romantic adventure, and I did in 
where the women came tit under this arrangemt 

It is difficult indeed to see where the v 
could have come in under any arrangement ft 
at Turin, Jean-Jacques had been a lackey 
and the women knew it. He could not Hf.u 
knowledge from their minds merely by «*xhi 
intelligence and meriting and obtaining prefei 
For them, to whatever dignities he rose, he 
always remain the promoted lackey ; and the r< 
romance would consequently be barred; ami |i 
of an age at which failure in gallantry is east!; 
fused with failure in life. That, we may mij 
was the inwardness of the exclamation and tin 
of the reflections which disponed him to throw i 
brilliant prospects and depart. 

The decision was mad enough from the pt 
view of worldly wisdom, but it is easy enou 
understand. Anything to escape front the vt 
who had known him as a lackey I The tramp j 
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tin; Alps, delightful in itself, seemed well worth while 
with such an end in view. Moreover, the restraints 
of a regular life were irksome ; and, at tin; end of the 
journey, Jcan-Jaeques "saw a vision (if Madame de 
VVarens." She had been kind to him, and she had 
corresponded with him ; perhaps she would he glad to 
see him. In any east*, there might he adventures in 
which women would "come in.” 

In that mood he ran up against Bftcle, an old 
friend of the days of his apprenticeship at Geneva; 
and that settled it, lie and Bftclc were always 
together; he neglected both his studies and his duties 
to go about with BAcle. Neither the Count nor the 
Abhd could ever find him when they wanted him. 
They stmt for him, reprimanded him, and threatened 
to dismiss him ; but lie would not accept their rebukes, 
and was not to be intimidated by their threats. If 
they were not satisfied with him, he said, he would 
go. In fact, he had made up his mind to go whether 
they were satisfied with him or not. 

I le was taken by the shoulders and turned out of 
the room ; and then he went off with Bftele, rejoicing 
in his freedom. 



CHAPTl-R VI 


H;tdk at Anwry Thr of pwh^shw J«*an a* 

Kwmmtmt A% s»itif4i f Liii ^)r*iii JUr^tfsn t<* L)%m% wilt* 

lim itttiw jiMNtrr, Niri4iw *!<♦ W^t^m to l\»tn 

--Jratv|ar4|in % *i rrtiniw to hmny ami famU Imr 

Jkan-Jacquks parted from B&de at Annecy, anti 
never saw him again, 11«* then knocked at Madame 
tie Wurens' door, not without qualms and doubts as 
to his reception. His claims on her were clearly of 
the slenderest; his reappearance was ample pr««»f 
that he hud not profiled by her good advice. 
None the less, she made him welcome, saying, 
*' Poor little fellow! I lore you are again!" as 
though she already perceived that it was her allotted 
task in life to harbour this particular prodigal; and 
she gave him her best spare bedroom, and considered 
what could be done for him. 

His narrative leaves the impression that he lodged 
with her for a long time, reading her favourite book*™- 
Bayle's Dictionary and the novel** of Saint Kvremowl 
—and eating the bread of idleness. No doubt he would 
willingly have done so if he could ; but he seems to 
have transferred to this % Kit some recollections of a 
later period. We know enough date* to decide that 
his stay can only have been brief, and that the 
question of the choice of a profession was quickly 
brought up, though not by him. A Swiss relative, 
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M. d’Aubonne, came to see Madame tie Ware ns, and 
she asked him to advise her: What was to he done 
with this embarrassing young man ? For what walk 
in life was he suited? M, d’Aubonne examined Jeun- 
Jacques and reported that he was fit for nothing 
except to become, a village priest—-a curious anticipa¬ 
tion of the modem doctrine that, for the fool of the 
family, the Church is the appropriate career. 

l ie was sent, on this hy|x>thesis, to the Seminary 
—an establishment presided over by a certain Abbt* 
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title lor hi*, name, Kanin/ was willin',*, to take a 
pupil, amt to take him a*; a I murder. lie am! jean 
Jacques liked each other, -,o an arrati o tnent in thin 
sense wan made. The Sem*n uy hen had been 
tlefra) ed by the l fish* *p, 1 ml those **f the mien* master 
were | taid by Madame de \\ ai os .. Hi. hott e wu , 
only a lew yard*, de.tant loan her *>w it, no tlt.it Jean 
Jacques* studies tan hardly be .aid to have required 
his removal. Perhaps hi*, p.iimness leared that 
jieople vvimid talk ; perhaps |*e*>ph had begun to talk ; 
fierhaps her confidential servant, Claude A net a 
youth of her own age am! a fellow countryman of 
whom more presently had r-»i*ed and prevail the 
|K)tut. At any rate it seems t lear that Madame de 
Warens, at this stage, not only wan careful of appear 
unees, hut regarded her protege an a l«ty, a dejteiulejtt, 
and an inferior. She wan kind a. a grand l.nly Is 
kind; hut theta? wan no alt i< Intent, .*ud tto -.ruse of 
rt!H{H>njiihility, Thai, indeed, in evident ftom her 
very casual treatment of hint when, at the end of ni.v 
months, it suited her convenience that he should lie 
out of the way. 

The time wart the spring of »7.|o. Nicolox had 
fallen out with the precentor and canons of the 
Cathedral. It occurred to him to avenge himself for 
slights inflicted on him by quitting his §*<wi without 
notice, taking till the musical saores with him, just 
when they were wanted for the Jraster servi* ***. It 
seemed to Jtun Jacques the most natural thing in the 
world that Madame de Warms should lie willing to 
help him in hii felonious enterprise; be ** would have 
done the same," he says, “ in her place," Her method 
of helping him was to “order" jean-Jacques to “ac« 
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company his preceptor and remain with him as long as 
he was wanted.” Her object, Jean-Jacques thought, 
was to get him away from the society of one Venture 
de Villeneuve, an adventurer with whom he had struck 
up a friendship, and whom she regarded as a bad com¬ 
panion for him ; but that theory does not carry convic¬ 
tion. If Venture tie Villeneuve was an adventurer, 
Nicoloz was an habitual drunkard, and therefore no 
fit travelling-companion for a young man of an 
impressionable age ; and Madame de Warens’ orders 
had, in fact, quite other motives. 

She; and her kinsman, M. d'Aubonne, were jointly 
concerned in a secret diplomatic mission to Paris. 
Just ns they were on the point of starting on their 
journey, Jean-Jacques, deprived of his preceptor, 
returned to his Irenefuetross. with the evident in- 
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harder for merit, real or assumed, to pierce without 
their aid. Hut Jean Jacques' attitude towards patrons 
was rather different from that of their other clients. 
The others harked ahead, and only sought front the 
patrons scojte for the profitable employment of their 
energies; he had no energies and no ambitions. 
The energy which he found in the end was the 
energy of a man in a dream—the volcanic outcome 
of the long, slow, unconscious workings of the 
subliminal intelligence. As yet be was a dreamer 
merely a dreamer who dreamt of nothing in 
particular; .and the function of a jMtron to his 
mind was to support him while he dreamt, and to 
postpone the need of personal initiative. 1 lr could 
display initiative, as we shall find, when absolutely 
driven into a comer; but he much preferred to 
avoid the neceM.ity. To avoid it now he went 
back to Madame de Warens. 

But Madame de Warens was gone, ,md hatl left 
no address, liven her maid. Men er**t, who remained 
in charge of her house, dal not know' what had 
become of her. " The only thing that 1 could do," 
says Jean-Jacques, “was to wait for her," 

Not that he had any claims on her or any 
good grounds for supjioHmg that die wanted to see 
him. He had not l**e»t living in her house but in 
that of his music-teacher, and die had just sent 
him off on a fool's errand intended to l*e of indefinite 
duration. But it was firmly fixed in his mind that 
she was His |*atrone*s and that he was her client for 
whom she had implicitly undertaken to provide; and 
therefore he took no initiative, but sat down to watt. 



CHAPTER VII 


Waiting for Minirttiing to titin up FlitUiiom MHr C.iuml 

Milo f tnifTiiirird ami ilr Ciiillry Journey to Fribourg with 
Matkino th* Wau-W maid Mrrmi*t- Jon Jacquo tearlio 
immic at ktiiiannr and NtunkUH Thu mooting with tint 
ArrhittHtwlrilo Attival at 8olt*tm* * Mooting with tint French 
Aiiiktiiatlnr * -Joan Jacques goo to F&rhr - Ifmra that Madame 
cle Warm* h it Otatitlitfry to rejoin her them She 

jiroctim Itini the pout of clurk in the Ordnance Survey 
Oepartmenh 

Jkan-Jacquks whs now nineteen,”-the age of an 
undergraduate in his first year,—an age when it is 
easy to be idle because time still seems immeasurably 
long. 1 le had nothing to do hot loaf, and he was 
of the stuff of which loafers are made. One may 
summarise his life for a season by saying that he 
hung about Annecy waiting for something to turn 
up—watting, in particular, for his goddess to descend 
from the machine and cut the knot of his embarrass¬ 
ments. Only his goddess, as it happened, was far 
away, and his supply of ready money was small; 
while, in the absence of the mistress, he was flattered 
by the attentions of the maid. 

The Con/esmm are our sole authority for the 
period. Save for a letter or two, we have no docu¬ 
ments by which to check them, and they probably 
blend fiction with fact. There is no reason to doubt, 
however, that the picture as a whole is true, and the 
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details are not so momentous that small inaccuracies 
matter; so we will open the Cmf'eashws, and follow 
the Odyssey which they relate. 

We first read of flirtations in whit h Jean Jacques 
played only a passive part. A MUe Gtraud threw 
herself at his head, hut he disliked her. She was 
ugly, and she was of hmnhle station 

" Seamstresses, chambermaid's and women 

of the class of small shopkeepers had no attraction for 
me. Real ladies were what I wanted. We all have 
our preferences, and that has always been mine.*’ 

“ Real lathes “ presented themselves in the persons 
of Miles Graffenried and tie Galley. They found 
Jcan-Jacques one clay loafing l»y the hank of a 
stream, and they carried him off t<* spend the 
day with them at Madame de Galley’s house 
during Madame de Galley's ah. erne. Hie incident 
as described by him 5 s quite a pastoral idyll, but it 
has no inqxirtanre. Nothin}; came of It either at the 
time or afterwards—ex«?pt that it was indirectly the 
cause of the recommencement of Jean - Jacques* 
wanderings. 

1 loping to see Mile t irnllrnriod again, he had made 
himself conspicuous by waiting for her outside her 
house. She did not come out to him, and he liegan 
to feel foolish ; and then, of eotiric, he wrote to her. 
But the days of the penny post were not yet, and 
letters had to he delivered by special me«*engcra. 
The «|>edal messenger whom Jean Jacques elected 
to take into his confidence was no other than Mile 
Gtraud. A mattress«nutker by calling, she worked 
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for Madame do Galley, and could easily make an 
excuse for knocking at the door. She delivered the 
note, and brought the answer; but she divined the. 
nature of the communications that were being ex¬ 
changed, and jealousy prompted her to whisper a 
suggestion to the maid Merceret. 

Merceret, like Jean-Jacques, was tired of waiting 
for Madame tie Warens, anti she was thinking of 
returning to her father’s house at Fribourg. Mile 
Giraud proposed that she should take Jean-Jacques 
with her :™ 

“Tile little Merceret, who did not dislike me, 
thought this a very good idea. She treated the 
projmsal as settled ami agreed to; and, as l saw 
nothing to object to in the arrangement, l fell in 
with it, not expecting to Ik; away for more than a 
week at the most. Giraud, who had quite different 
views, planned the whole affair for us. . . . Merceret 
undertook to pay my expenses ; and, in order that 
she might recoup in one way what she had to 
disburse in another, it was decided that she should 
send her luggage on ahead, and that we should make 
the journey on foot." 

So it wai done; and once more, Jean-Jacques 
assures us, nothing happened, in spite of Mile 
Merceret’s provocations—in spite of her insistence 
that he should share her room because she was 
afraid of being left alone in the dark. It simply did 
not occur to him, he says, to take advantage of his 
opportunities; and ** if poor Merceret was reckoning 
on anything of the kind in return for her expenditure 
on my behalf, she was duped, for we arrived at 
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Fribourg on precisely the same terms on which we 
had left Annecy.'* One infers from what follows 
that she was, in fact, disappointed with her companion, 
ami also that her father viewed neither her cavalier 
nor her proceedings with enthusia »m 

'* Towards the end of the journey the warmth of 
Mile Merceret's manner diminished. Alter our 
arrival she was actually cold to me ; ami her father, 
who was not exactly a man of opulence?, did not 
receive me very kindly. ! had to go and sleep in 
the inn. 1 went to see them «m the following day. 
They invited me to dinner, and ! accepted the 
invitation ; hut we |wirlt;d without any tearful demon¬ 
strations. I went Iswtek to my pot-House, and left 
the town the next morning, without any clear plans 
as to my destination.'’ 

It was a pity, jean*Jacques goes on to reflect, 
that he did not marry Merceret and remain in 
Fribourg to follow the calling of her father, who was 
an organist. The inwardness of the reflection st eins 
to be that, Jamie tie n/imv, lie would have i*een glad 
to fasten himself o» a father-in law and look even 
to a provim ial organist as the jxitron who would 
provide. Perhaps it was the nature of his reception 
which discouraged him from projMiunding the scheme. 
At any rate, he found himself left, for the time being, 
to make his way in the world without the help of 
patrons. 

One may a?.k why he did not go to his father 
at Nyott, but plausible rravms are easily conjectured, 
The M best of fathershad married a second wife; 

fO 



and it is not whore a stepmother controls the larder 
and orders the dinner that the fatted calf is most likely 
to be killed in honour of the returning prodigal— 
especially when the prodigal has been seen wandering 
about the country with a female companion of light 
behaviour and uncertain antecedents. Already, while 
on his way to Fribourg, Jean-Jacques had called on 
the second Madame Rousseau at Nyon, and she had 
only '‘pretended" to invite him to stay to supper. 


time, he has “contracted a few debts," and cannot 
conveniently leave the town unless he is helped to 
discharge them. 
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What answer was ;u corded to tin* letter we do 
not know, hut an adventure in a counts y inn re. 
lieved Jean Jacques *»f his immediate nm ev.it ies. 
It was at Houdry a village lunou, a-. the bis thplat e 
of Marat where lit* was dining 

*' I saw there a man with a long Iward, attired 

in a violet-coloured costume of the Greek sty h*. with 
a fur rap and a distinguished manner who h »d great 
difficulty in making himself understood, as he only 
spoke an almost unintelligible jargon, more like Italian 
than any other language. I could understand him 
fairly well, and was the only person present who 
could do so; with the innkeeper and the jteople of 
the country he could only communicate by signs, I 
addressed a few words to him in Italian, whhh he 
understood perfectly ; he r< t*.c and rmhr.o «*d me with 
delight, We quitkly made fsirnds. and from that 
moment I acted aa his interpreter. As his dinner 
was good, whereas mine wait indifferent, he invited 
me to share his meal, and I made »** dsfth ulty aU»ut 
that. We clinched our acquaintance while drinking 
and conversing. . . . He told utr that he was a 
Greek prelate, and an Archimandrite from Jerusalem, 
commissioned to collect funds in Europe for the re¬ 
establishment of the Holy Sepulchre, . , Hr was 

very pleased with the rrwlis *4 the collet that up to 
date; but he had encountered great dittoulties In 
Germany, ns he dal not know it word *»f German, of 
Latin, or of French, and had to dejsend u|»o»i Greek, 
Turkiih, and the l.ingu*t which were of little 

use to him in the country in which he found himself. 
He proposed that 1 should itccofttjMtty him in the 
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character of secretary and dragoman. . , , Our agree¬ 
ment was quickly concluded, I asked for nothing, 
and he made liberal promises. Without any sort 
of security, without knowing anything aliout him, I 
placed myself in his charge, and on the following 
day we started for Jerusalem." 

The story reads like fiction, but there is evidence 
that it is true. In the Registers of the Councils of 
both Fribourg and Herne there are records of the 
appearance and proceedings of the Archimandrite 
and " his companion.” On one occasion they were 
accorded the hospitality of a convent; on another 
they were ordered to leave the Canton. Of the 
various eloquent K|teeches, however, which Jean- 
jacques avers that he delivered before city fathers, 
we find no trace; and the projected journey to 
Jerusalem came loan untimely termination at Soleure. 

Soleure, and not Kerne, was in those days the 
ststl of the Swish Federal Government and the 
residence of the diplomatic representatives of the 
Rowers. The French Ambassador, the Marquis de 
Konac, had previously been Ambassador at Constan¬ 
tinople, lie could talk both Italian and Lingm 
Fmmm, and he knew all about the Holy Sepulchre. 
He interviewed Jean Jaupies and the Archimandrite 
separately, sent the latter about hi* business, and, 
as the former had declared himself a French 
subject, claimed jurisdiction, and detained him. He 
and his* wife, and M, de la Martini&re, the Secretary 
of the Kmbassy, all felt an interest in the picturesque 
young vagaliond, and decided to do what they could 
for him. They asked him what his own wishes were, 
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and in: said that In* would like t»» ,;>* to Paris, 
interpreter at the limlsmy, M, Marianne, haj 
to know a Swiv. t ofimel Godard in dir i 
service who wanted a co»sf*ani«»u and tutor 
nephew. They sent jean Jacques off to him 
letter of introduction, mtu h ;;«<.,d advice, 
hundred francs to pay his way with. 

He set off oil foot, full of high hojtes, 
the end of his journey found only disappoint 
Colonel Godard, who was to have done so tin 
him, turned out to I** "a wo n led old miser.' 
idea was that Jean-Jacques should l*ei one a 
and live on his pay, while lacing at the sam 
"attached to the service of hi** nephew in the et 
not of a tutor hut of a valet without wages," 
did not suit Jean fiuque*. He h.u! left Turin h 
he was tired of being a la* k*w , and it was 
order to resume that calling that he had eu 
Paris, He looked for other employment, and 
not find any; and then, having *q»rm alt the 
he had brought with him, and also a good deal 
money that M. de llonac had subsequently new i 
he "remembered jamr mamma," and began t 
Where was she f t **ufi| any uiu- help hint to fin 

Paris was n«»t .** large a plate tit those day 
inquiry nee*I l«* hoprlev,. Madame Mm* 
to whom Jean J.u*pies had brought a fitter of 
duetion and who hail Iteen kind to him and 
invited him to dinner, aided him in his search, 
learnt that Madame de Ware us had l*ern in 
but hail left again, though wh*-th<i for i 
Switzerland, or ‘Putin die did « *t know. 
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to each of those three places; and at Lyons Madame 
de Warens had a friend" a Mademoiselle du Chfltclet 
—of whom further inquiries might be made. So Jean- 
Jaeques took to the road again, and presented himself 
to Mademoiselle du ChAtelet and asked his questions. 
Mademoiselle du Chdtelet said that she did not 
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While? waiting for Madame dr W'areus' letter, 
Jean- Jacques earned small sums of money by copying 
music. At l.o*t the Inter eatne, .uul «.»*» hind am! 
satisfactory. Madam** tie Warms had n«*t returned 
to Switzerland or proceeded t«» rutin, hut was living 
at Chambery. Jean -Jacques might come to lur ; she 
would see what could be than* for him . *.hr eitcloHetl 
money for the expenses of the journey. 

So the tramp tramped on again, mil hurrying 
himself in the least hut loafing and tottering, impres¬ 
sionable to the influences of the savage scenery which 
other eighteenth-century travellers found *,«» repel 
lent, stopping every now and again to r*4l stones 
over giddy Alpine precipiie-. int** i-Mfie-,; Alpine 
torrents. His pioblem*. w* »<■ .1, Ju» g>»al vi.e* 

fixed for him; his rcs|Mtnsihilities had !«*» shifted on 
to other shoulders, *' I approached," he say*. ** with 
feelings of tenderness the excellent friend whom I was 
to sec again. 1 enjoyed in advance the pleasure of 
living near her.** 

And his excellent friend, as it hap|*ened, had 
already found employment for him lor her. as yet. 
he was only " this poor young man ** - a proper object 
of benevolence. She iistr. dm rd him as "the. poor 
young man " to the I h ad *4 the t hdnani e Nui yry 
Department of Savoy, *• Thank him," she will to 
herprmdgd; " he will gn, «• um hrr id ‘ thu the bread, 
as it matter of fact, w.i* not to he given hut to lie 
earned, Jean Jaeque., wh., had here, the valet of 
an Italian nobleman ami the mterpr* tej ,4 an ,\r» hi 
mandrke, was now to become m clerk in connection 
with the Cadastral Survey, 
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< Tuuli* Ami M-uImm- tlr and also her Iww 

J»m» I.u »ji«*i thru** up Ihh tiurlmhip and resume* teaching 
imcdr Itn relations with his pupil*—-Kiswd hy Madame 
laid Telia Miulame tie W arena• Mad.tmc de W'arctw pro- 
jKines hmelt' as hi* mistress lie and Claude Auet share her 
favours -Death of Claude Aunt. 

Ma!‘AMK »»!•; Waiu ns lived at Chumlxhry in it gloomy 
anti dilapidated house, the projterty of the King of 
Sardinia's Minister of Finance, She had taken it to 
oblige him, practically tinder compulsion, when he 
could ftud no other tenant, because site was given 
to understand that Iter pension would bo stopped 
or continued as he advised. It was, as a matter of 
fact, continued , and Jean Jacques came to live with 
Madame tie Warm* while working at the Cadastral 
Survey, There also resided in her house her steward, 
Claude A net, i«»rn in 1706 and consequently seven 
years younger than his mistress and six years older 
than Jean -Jacques. 

About Claude Aunt's antecedents Jean-Jacques 

seems to have known next to nothing. “ He was,” 
he says, "a peasant from Montreux who in his child¬ 
hood used to gather herbs in the Jura to make Swiss 
tcii, and whom Madame de Waretts had taken into 
iter service tteeause of his knowledge of drugs, find¬ 
ing it convenient to have a lackey who was also a 
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botanist." It may have been «* but thr antiquaries 
have discovert*! that t laudr Am i #’.n tIs** nephew* »*j 
M. de Wurens'gardener, ami that hr and Madame dr 
Warens left Vmid t**r Annecy and d.Mt'd I'oar.tant- 
ism very nearly *»n thr same da\. Thr itdrrrnee is 
obvious -and thr antiquaries have n«»t failed in draw 
it—that there was here r«tllu*.i«»n as well as roim-ideiu'e, 
and that while the* stories of Madamr d«- Warm**' l«*vr 
for the pastor and the* pr- 4rv« >r • I *|*lvy »* ,t 

u[»m the flimsiest foundation, lie » <* c* a poutupiion 
that, even at Vrv«*y, -.hr had thr<*wn the »|»ctl of 
her fascination over thr gar< IrmV*. nephew. 

Nor wits it long l«*lorr Jean ],uqne, di .covered 
on what terms sh«* was living with her attendant. 
The appearances, indeed, were ino/rvol % * wa < 
essential if Madame dr \Var« ns j*. <tt»«*n in provincial 
society was not to lie compromised , and Claude Ann, 
who was six or seven ami twenty, was grave ami 
discreet beyond his years, so that at first featt- 
Jacques only saw in him the serious and responsible 
major-domo, a man of probity, authority, and rnmm*»« 
sense, ** circumspect in his conduct, cold in lit* maimers, 
laconic and sententious in hi*. imiver Wilson “ — a 
superior from whom hr t«* 4 , hi*, oid«4m! in wfm»r 
presence he M dared not Imgrt him <If Hot «mr 
day Madame de Warms and Claude Ann quarrelled 
The major-domo “liami d *«dy to he* dr-,pair," and 
drank a bottle of laudanum Madame de Wtiffiti, 
discovering the empty fbrek. screamed, and iau h*# 
emetics; and «» the truth «am*' out, Madame dr 
Warens in her anguidt " i<»nfnv,i»g everything " to 
Jtsm Jacques, 

It made no difference to Itin*. «| desired above 
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till things," he says, *’ to see her happy “ ; and we need 
not waste moral indignation over his willingness that 
she should achieve her happiness in tins particular 
way. He was a junior, a sulrordinate, and a 
dependent; the hu an»*«% of his seniors and superiors 
was not his laeaur ,*;; the situation hail to develop 
before it could Ik: held to concern him intimately. 
There was no jealousy in the matter, ami there¬ 
fore it is not surprising to read that at this stage 
** we lived together on terms that made all three 
of tut happy." Only, as it happened, the situation 
did not remain stationary, hut developed ; and 
the condition* thus conducive to general felicity dis¬ 
appeared, 

Jean Jaoptes. ,t<» has been said, was at this time 
a junior clerk in the Survey I fepartment, The 
work was hard, and he hnted it lie say* that 
he was kept in it stuffy oilier for eight hours a 
tlay. and that his fellow-clerk* were disagreeable 
pierson® who neither washed themselves nor brushed 
their hair. So be first obtained leave of absence 
and afterwards threw up his post. 

His leave was sjrnt partly at (leueva, partly 
at Closes, where the C ’ordeltan friars entertained him. 
One of the objects of hi* journey seem* to Itavc been— 
though there is nothing about this in the 
—to induce his father to reroup Madame de Warms 
for the expenses which she had imnrred on hit 
behalf. He never gut as far as N*yon, however, and 
the negotiations were conducted by rorresjsmdenee. 
Madame de Wareie* had herself apparently written 
to Isaac Kousmmm on the iubjeet, and " the best of 
fathers" had left her letters unanswered, Jean- 
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Jacques reproaches him wit}* his negligent *•; am! it is 
piquant to timl the ” proud Republican ' «*f later day. 
protesting that his protectress " ha-. alwa> *; received 
punctual replies when site has had the honour of 
corresponding with the nobility and even with the 
King himself." 

Nothing emm: of the protest for the moment, 
however. It was not until a later date that 1 sitae 
Rousseau ami Madame de Waren* cxdtanged civili¬ 
ties ; and, in the meantime, Jean-Jacques continued 
to live under her protection, teased to he a t Icrk, 
and once more became a teacher of music. 

The story which follows is his own story, uncon¬ 
firmed by collateral evidence. At th«* few points 
at which we can check it from indejiendent sources 
we detect inaccuracies, anti it is dear that Jean- 
Jacques wrote from a vague molln timi whit h he 
allowed his vanity to prompt. What the narrative 
gives us is a vain man’s femme.* nn v, «»t a vain 
boy's doings. The vain man has been described m 
"the great high priest ol those who kc.s am) tell"; 
and the depositions of such, whether cynical or senti¬ 
mental, fail to inspire confidence in the absolute 
veracity of the dejioneM, Still we must take the 
story and rejm.it it as we find it. 

On his own showing, Jean Jat.pn <, was n*> great 
musician its yet; but the romjwaiiion at t'hnmW*ry 
was not severe, and he had no difficulty in getting 
pupils. No doubt he was a presentable and, in his 
way, an insinuating youth, though lacking, then as 
always, in distinction; and he evidently wan very 
pleased with himself and he* new maimer of life. 
The bureau had liern detestable, hot now. 
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"Instead of Jill that" (he writes), "behold me 
launched all at once in the world of fashion, admitted 
to, anti run after in, the best houses. Everywhere 
there was a gracious and caressing welcome for me, 
and a general air of festivity. Amiable young ladies, 
attired in their best frocks, await my coming and 
make it clear that they are glad to see me. My eye 
lights only upon charming objects, amid the fragrance 
of roses ami orange blossoms. We sing, we chat, 
we laugh, we amuse ourselves. When I leave a 
house, it is only in order to go through the same 
round of gaiety elsewhere." 

No doubt it is an over-coloured picture. Only 
in Arcadia - and Savoy was not Arcadia can 
we believe the career of a music-master to have 
consisted of an unbroken sequence of such Idylls; 
and as Jean*Jacques admits that he was frequently 
unpunctual at his lessons, one; may suspect that it 
was not really "roses roses all the way" along 
his path. Yet that may well have been how the 
vain boy freshly emancipated from the office saw 
himself; and it b at least clear that his duties as a 
young and good-looking tutor introduced him into 
a new world of grace and elegance. 

Wo have his reminiscences of a good many of 
his pupils: Mademoiselle do Mellar&de, who had 
•‘brilliant eyes and a small waist," ami startled 
Jean-Jaeques by taking her lessons m d4skabiltt\ 
Mademoiselle d© Menthon, " very small, very timid, 
and very pale," with "a scar due to a scald" on her 
breast, that fascinated her teacher's eyes; Made¬ 
moiselle tie Chillies, of a cot tain age, "no longer 
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a beauty, but notable' for her elrg.uu-r ait.l her even 
temper”; a young Frenchwoman Imarding at the 
Convent of the Violation, who .poke with the 
“drawl of the nuns,” but Said herd'll out, are 
informed, to be witty “in order to snake me more 
assiduous in keeping my engagements," Hut all 
these were of the aristui sat y ; and it »•* hardly to 
be doubted that they “ kept their place," attd required 
their music-master to keep he* 1 fe* dreams were 
then as always of romantic triumphs among the nobly 
bora,—“H me fallatt dies prime wV but his arttsal 
romantic successes were generally among ladies of 
a station at least as modem as his own. And so 
we come to Madame Lard. 

She was not a prim es far from it ; she was 
the grocer’s wife. Jean Jacques wa. giving b‘stons 
to her daughter, a beautiful girl,- '“the very model 
of a Greek statue," hut one «Si<*\e •• indolence, cold¬ 
ness, and insensibility were quite nuo-dthlr ' Jean- 
Jacques believed that, if he had been enterprising, 
she would have let him "proceed to eatremes from 
sheer stupidity ”; hut that is as it may be. Made¬ 
moiselle Lard ended, a* the ClwtnWiy M*o»d» -how, 
by marrying the Chambdry doctor, so that it is quite 
possible that she disdained the music master, and 
that the apparent lark of sensibility was intruded to 
discourage enterprise. Or it may tw that it hub* ated 
disapproval of the levity of the behaviour of her 
mother, of whom we read ■ 

“Madame Lard added to her own natural 

vivacity all the liveliness that would have Iwrn 
proper to her daughter. She had a wide-awake 
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Util** face, wrinkled and pick-marked, with small 
eyes, ardent and slight!)' red, teeause they were* 
nearly always sure, Lvrty morning when l arrived 
at her house, ! found a tup ui cotlee wish «ream 
ready for me, and the mother never failed to welcome 
me with a kiv. full upon my lip* a kiss that 1 should 
have liked to pass on to the daughter to see how 
she would take it, It was all so simply done, and 
meant so little, that, even when M. Lard was present, 
the kissing proceeded all the same." 

Lrobably, however, M, Lard was not present 
very often, anti did not suspect the frequency of the 
kisses exchanged ; for Jean J.triple* goes on to say ; 

** I lent myself to all these caresses with my 
usual doltish stupidity, accepting them in all good 
faith merely as indications of her goodwill to me. 
Still 1 was sometimes im|mrtuned by them, as the 
lively Madame laird was disposed to he exigent; 
and if l had pissed the shop in the course of the 
day without dropping in to see her, there would have 
teen trouble. Indeed, when I was in a hurry, I 
had to take a roundabout route through oilier afreets, 
knowing that it would by no means he so easy for 
me to leave her house m to enter it." 

So that the upshot of all the romantic dream* was 
only an uncomfortable and incomplete flirtation with 
it grocer’s wife in the Lick parlour of a grocer's shop; 
and if Jean jartpies had only held his tongue about 
the lady's favours, one would regard the episode its 
insignificant as well as banal. It was his nature, 
however, m we have seen already and shall often mu 
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again, to kins ami tell. lit* "told mamma." a*» hi* 
says, precisely in those words, ami so the imt«l< tit 
had consequences. 

He told her. he adds, in the inmsrme «»} his 
heart, because it was his habit t-> tell h» r everything, 
“My heart," he puts it, "was <’j*ru before her as 
before God.” But he was twenty «.»** ,m age at 
which a young man seldom opens his heart to women 
quite so iuniHicutly as all that and " mamma had 
herself made a confession to hint, and he “ had learnt 
with pain that another could live with her on terms of 
greater intimacy than my .elf, " so that this explanation 
is lacking in verisimilitude. One airmi as rather that 
Jean-Jacques, in talking, wished tr /«mc ; o/W>, 
anti what follows shows that, tl that was her purpose, 
he succeeded in it: - 

“ Mamma did not view the proceedings in the 
same dimple xpirit tut myself. Where I bad *a-en only 
acts of friendliness she saw amorous ,»dt anem, She 
was of opinion that Madame Lard, making it it (mint 
of honour to leave me less a fooj than site had found 
me, would presently find a way of couqxdting me to 
understand her meaning.*’ 

And therefore she adopted her own very singular 
method of delivering the victim from the snare 

Hitherto she hail laughed amt br< n playful with 
her young prt>t£gth Mow she t hanged her iiuititrr, 
and became “grave" and “moral/ 4 Hr wondered 
what was the meaning of it all, and she took hint into 
the garden to explain, lie wax grown up. she said, 
and the time had tome when die must treat him m 
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a man ; otherwise the temptations of youth might be 
too much for him. * So she offered herself ami her 
favours not the monopoly of her favours, hut a 
share of them, Jean Jacques might thenceforward, 
if he chose, enjoy the same privileges as Claude Anet. 
He might; but there should be no compulsion, and 
he must not hurry his di vision. I ,et him take a week 
to think the matter over, and then let her know what 
he thought about it. 

That is his version of the story, and no other exists. 

The week passed, we read, and Jean-Jacques 
accepted the offer made to him. 1 le accepted it, he 
says, without passion, or enthusiasm, or voluptuous 
desire, and he wept in his mistress’s embrace 
as if guilty of an unnatural crime. These things 
are mysteries; but there is nothing unbelievable in 
that, even if we believe that his stories of Madame 
laird's kisses had been told with a purpose, and that 
he had lieen jealous of Claude A net's status in the 
house. Madame de VVarens was a grand lady com¬ 
pared with him, and his senior by thirteen years, 
lit? had not thought of her in that tight before; she 
appealed to his sentiment rather than bin senses; 
he was abashed and nervous. It was an honour, 
of course; it was preferment; it removed a slight, 
and levelled an inequality. And yet, seeing that 
he had always called her his "mamma," and she 
had always taken the maternal tone with him— 

One can imagine his reflections, or rather hh 
instineine hesitations running on those lines. One 
ran conjeiture, too, that the hesitation* would have 
been more formidable if Claude Anet had not trodden 
the jwith before him. Then egoism would not have 
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•ashed in where sentiment had l»vt< d t<* Iread Hut, 
ts things were, vanity had %uk‘*d out the tours** for 
him. Already as near in the throne ,;•< he desired to 
he, he muld nut hruuk a that ihmut to ii. The 
unknown was alarming, hut still 

Mamma, he says, ■■ hr still rails her " mamma,” 
found no voluptuous ecstasy in I**v»\ «»r at least 
behaved as if she found js>n«», she was ■ * an-*,sing 
and tranquil ’* in the new relation*, as in the old. Hut 
these things also are mysteries ; ami her lover was 
lacking in es|»erieiicc, so that his criticism strikes one 
as presumptuous. He did not know; hr eotdd not 
judge. Kiiungh to note what lu says, ami proceed, 
inquiring: What of t laud** Amt, dr" gt.o e ami 
reverent! steward whose »m lu-uve ;rs wen 

thus invaded? I low did the faruunte take hi** 
summary dej wish ion, and the promotion of his humble 
friend ? 

Well, Claude Amt, we aie t*4d, was " dk*reel," 
and pretended not to know, but evidently did know, 
and apparently did not mind, jean |a«qn« s and 
Madame tie Warms were lor him ’'two children who 
must be indulged”; h«- was I*** tb»m ' a reajw,t,d*l* 
man whose gind opinion tltrt must manage to 
preserve " 

"She showed me Imw mu*h »4»r loved lum in 
order that I might love him equalh. and she m a*,ted 
even more upon her friendship lor him than **}**«* Iter 
{•‘.teem, Iterate** that was tin- feeling that I was mmt 
rapalile »>} dialing, I low often *lu nulled *mt hearts 
and m.iile us emhrai e with tears, avmnttg us that we 
were both alike netewiry to the happinrv* of her life,” 
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And then again :— 

" Thus there was established between the three of 
us an association perhaps without jNirallel in the 
history of the world. We shared in common all our 
aspirations, all our anxieties, all our emotions—all of 
them being confined to our little circle. Our habit of 
living together, to the exelusion of all other interests, 
lnicatne so confirmed that, if one of us was absent 
from a meal, or if a fourth person sat down with us, 
we felt our whole scheme of life upset; and, in spite 
of our sej urate liaisons with our mistress, we were 
less happy in a INt than when we all three met 
together. We were never embarrassed because of 
the confidence we fell in one another." 

Women, Jean-Jacques thought, might “smile 
maliciously "at this remarkable situation. Some women 
may have done so; hut there ban been at least one 
illustrious woman who did not. George Sami at 
Venice Watching Pagdlo to murmur the phrase “ our 
love for Alfred," and writing that she wished to 
“ live with both of you and make you both happy 
without belonging exclusively to either,” had dearly 
learnt her lesson from the Cm/l'ssims and applied 
it with unimjicachabk* solemnity. Only we know 
that George Sami failed, and wc cannot feel 
sure that Jean Jacques succeeded; for Glaude Anet 
died very soon after the new society had been 
eomjtosed, and Jean-Jitcques does not tell the truth 
about his death. 

The steward, according to Jeun-Jacques’ story, 
went plant-hunting on the mountains, overheated 
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himself, caught a cold which developed into pleurisy, 
and succumk'd after live days' illness. "That," he 
comments, “is how l lost the best friend I ever had 
in all my life"; hut the dates disprove the story. 
Claude A net's death certificate has been found ; and 
it appears that he died on the s tilt oj Match 17,14. 
It is not in the month of March that )»otauist'. seek 
aromatic herbs, and get overheated it* the quest, in 
the high Alps, for then the snow is on the ground. 
It follows that the story is pure fantasy ; and 
M. Mugnier suggests, not without plan ability, that 
Claude A net's death may have l«en due, at least itt 
part, to chagrin and shock at seeing himself sup 
planted. 

He died, at any rate, from whatever cause; and 
Jcan-Jact}ties remem?n*red, in the midst of the tears 
that he professes to have shed for him, that he “in* 
herited all his clothes, and esj usually a fine black coat 
which I hud particularly admired," 



CHAPTER IX 


Matlitmi’ tl«' Warm# ami the advonUimrs- -Jean Jacques obtains 
(rum his fathri hw share of hi# mother's dowry - Resolves 
tu qualify himself fur a post as private tutor—Falls ill— 
Supplanted in Madame tie Warms' favour by WinUinriud 
- Clues It* Monqieltier to consult Dr. Fires—lam? affair with 
Madame de larnagP' Returns to Cham Wry and finds hi# 
plum definitely taken by Wmt/iwied. 

Jean-Jacooks inherited Claude Anet's black coat, but 
not a double portion, or even u tangle {jortion, of his 
spirit. He? could take* his place*, perhaps, as a lover, 
but certainly not as a steward; anti a steward-one 
wht> knew her business better than she knew it her¬ 
self and could, on occasion, put hi?* foot down.was 

what Madame tit* Warens chiefly needed. 

She was a fat, good-natured, fussy little body, with 
a restless mind and a firm conviction that her talents 
qualified her to succeed in public life anti commercial 
speculation. Her failure as a manufacturer of silk 
stockings hud only temporarily disconcerted her. 
She had come to Chambdry, according to her friend, 
M. de Cnnzit 1 , because Annecy was “tot» small a place 
for the projects which she cherished." One of her 
projects was to establish at ChamWry a Botanical 
Garden and a School of Pharmacy, with one of her 
lovers a* Director and the other its his assistant. 
That scheme fell through for lack of official support; 
but many other schemes of various kinds were enter- 
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mined in place of it, ami Madame tie Warms, wan 
marked out as the natural prey «»t any adventurer 
with a glib tongue ami a plausible plan tor making 
his fortune and hers. 

Such adventurer, called upon her by the dozen. 
They began by promising her health beyond the 
dreams of avarice, and ended by borrowing small 
sums for the relief of their immediate treed .. ( l.mde 

Anet had taken the responsibility of showing them 
the door. jean-Jaeques coitld not face the situation 
in that high hamleti style. " i u-*ed to groan," he 
writes; hut groaning was of no avail. “ I used to 
protest," he adds, “but I was not listened to. I was 
too young and of too lively a disposition to have the 
right to exercise common sense, When J trietl to take 
the tone of a censor, mamma kissetl me ami put mt* in 
my proper place." Ami meanwhile mamma's substance 
was being squandered; and |r.m Jaujue s helped her 
to squander it by leaving her and travelling at 
her expense. Others, he argued, would have got her 
money from her if he did not. 

“ I swear" {he writes) “ that I would gladly have 
been more economical if mamma would really iutve 
profited by my parsimony; but as it was certain that 
every penny I refused jwssrd into the hands of some 
rascal, I took advantage of her generosity ami shared 
the plunder with them, lake the d«»g th,n runs out 
of the butcher’s shop, I carried off my own mouthful 
of the meat that 1 could not Nave." 

One of hit excursions was to Hesampm, where hr 
proposed to take music lesson*. He took m» music 
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lessons, and only remained at Besan<;on two or three 
days, and the trip cost him or rather cost Madame 
de Warens 8<k» franc,*}, Another journey, in¬ 
spired by a more reasonable motive, was to Geneva, 
where In* succeeded in collecting from his fatlter the 
6500 florins due to him as his share of his mother’s 
dowry, "1 hastened,” he says, •* to lay this at the 
feet of mamma. M) heart beat with joy as 1 travelled 
to her, and the moment at width I placed the money 
in her hands was a thousand times more pleasant to 
me than that at which 1 received it in my own." 
But that is not quite true. Jean Jacques did 
not give the money to Madame tie Warens, but 
merely asked her to take care of it for him. She 
sjient most of it 011 him, as he admits some of it, as 
we know, in defraying debts which he had incurred at 
ChambiVy; and when he wanted the balance, he 
drew it. 

Except for them; journeys, Jean-Jacques’ life was, 
for the next two or three years, quite uneventful. 
He '* had given up his music pupils," he says, though 
he does not tell us why. Possibly his services as a 
teacher had ceased to be in request. His unpunctu- 
ality must have been one obstacle to professional 
advancement; his habit of kissing the grocer’s wife 
may have been another. I'hamWry was a small 
town, and in small towns such proceedings get 
talked about. Madame tie Warens, however, had 
come to the conclusion that it was worth while to 
“form" him —to make a gentleman of him; and, 
with that end tit view, she had him taught dancing 
and fencing. 1 le made little progress in either of these 
accomplishments; hut lie read hooks, and made friend*. 
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He was not yet a philosopher; he was not yet a 
man of letters. He had not even any ambition in 
either of these directions. In »<* far as he looked 
ahead at all he only hoped to become private secretary 
or private tutor to “ persons of quality." That 
aspiration is set forth in a Song letter which he wrote 
to his father in 1736 that is to -.av. when he was 
twenty-four. The "best **| lathers had, it seems, 
somewhat tardily realised his parental responsibilities, 
and reproached his son for his delay in deposing a 
career. Jean-Jacques in answer, argues and explains. 
He has not had the means to study tor the Church or 
for the Bar. His trade of engraver was not to 
his taste. He has t»een at pains to study music 
because that is a resource which he can always fall 
back upon when other resources fail. But the post 
for which he is really resolved to tit hitnsell is th.it of 
secretary to a "great nobleman " or "governor" to bis 
children. So iar as the moral qualities requisite for 
the latter calling go, he can already write himself a 
testimonial 

“ I am religious, and I fear (owl Moreover, 
though I am subject to great weaknesses, and fuller 
of faults than any other man whom 1 know, I 
am aware of the vices that I must correct. In fine, 
young jteople would l*e very fortunate if they always 
fell into the hands of guardian*, who hate vice and 
love virtue as intensely as I do," 

The position of tutor, he goes on to admit, does 
not amount to a solid establishment in lift*; but let 
there be no undue anxiety on that score, Jean- 

9 * 
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Jacques has no intention of plunging into the struggle 
in a hurry. He is only indicating how he would be 
able to earn his living " if present resources should 
fail." Madame tie Wnrens. he points out, has, for 
the last ought years, provided for all his needs, given 
him board and lodging, lent him books, paid for his 
education, set him an " edifying example,” and 
" diverted his loose conduct into a moral channel." 
This state of things, he promises, shall continue as 


“ Nor is this " (he proceeds) "a frivolous manner 
of demonstrating my gratitude to her. This wise and 
umiuhtc lady has sentiments so noble that she is 
sufficiently rewarded for conferring benefits by ob¬ 
serving that benefits are conferred, and by receiving 
the unceasing homage of a heart full of zeal and 
esteem and attachment ami respect for her." 

Jean-Jacques was twenty-four when he wrote 
that; and he was not joking. He did not regard 
himself as sponging on Madame de Warens, hut as 
sacrificing his prosjatcts in order to give her the 
(lerjictual pleasure of his society; and he begged the 
best of fathers to write to her and persuade her to 
allow him to continue with her on those terms. 

We do not know what line the best of fathers 
took in the matter. Probably he let things slide, 
taking no fine at ail, his energies having been ex¬ 
hausted by the composition of a single letter of 
remonstrance. So far as we know him, he was that 
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sort of man. At all events, jean -Jacques remained 
with Madame dt* Warens until he 1**0 ill 

His first illness was due to an exph which 
occurred when he was making a chemical experiment. 
Temporarily hlimled, he thought hr «a, g.tn*,; t , die, 
and made his will, Th»* will h *. t**'<-*» de-i .nernl, 
and we gather front it that he had contracted con¬ 
siderable debts, and also that hr was a good enough 
Catholic to bequeath money to tho <■ different 
monasteries, that masses might l*e said lor the re|Knw> 
of his soul. He recovered from the results of the 
accident only to develop other ailment*., .usd this 
second malady brings us to a *** ti-m ol the 
which is full of gross errors as to dates and la. i 

Jean-Jacques* lungs hr* tell > os were affected. 
He was threatened with phthisis and w « . ‘.pitting 
blood, The gloomy house at Chandlery was bad for 
him. He needed change of diet and change *4’ air ;««. 

“ Mamma ordered milk, and wanted me to g*» 
into the country lo take it. 1 eutnentrd «m ♦ oaduiou 
that she would come too. That was all that was 
necessary in order to induce her to make up her mind. 
It only remained for us to choose: the place, , » , 

* Let us look out,' 1 said, ‘ for *,«»mr retreat far enough 
away from the town for us to fa* able to lire in |trace 
there, near enough for u*» to H* able t*» run ml** town 
as often ns we need to/ And so it wa*» ai tatty **d 
After looking about u« h»r a little while, we v-uled at 
Los Charmettes, an estate Iwhuigiiig to M, d* 
almost at the gates of Chandlery, Imt aa ipuet and 
solitary as if otic bad been »i hundred leagtir% 
away, , . , After having fried two »»r three >4 the 
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there, we st ir* ted tin* prettiest of thorn, which 
if projHTty »if ,t nobleman then serving in the 
named M. Noiret. , . . So far ns I ran re- 
-r, ttr took j»i »s%«• isiou of it towards the cm! of 
imirr of 17 ;n. I was transported with delight 
first oic.e.ion on which we slept there. 1 Oh ! 
a,’ said I to thi < dear friend, as 1 kissed her 
•ars o| tenderne** . and joy, ' this abode should 
seat of happiness and innocence, If we do 
id happiness and innocence here, it will Ik; 
i for us to look for them elsewhere.'" 

at is the story of the most famous, and the 
oetieai, episode in Jean'Jacques' life—the story 
one j»eriod in which he claims to have enjoyed 
and An adian happimm All the biographers 
m it with emotion, eloquence, and enthusiasm, 
rally accepting the sentimental version of the 
Ami the story has not a word of truth in it, 
her, to H|K*ak quite accurately, m many other 
are true as well, that, when we t ome to look at 
ry at close quarters, all the sentiment evajrorHtet*, 
e realise that Jean Ja» ques did indeed, as he 
n his i tonfuse the things which 

y happened with the things which he would 
ked to happen. 

the first place, the elutes are wrong, Madame 
mis look j k*',*«**»', a«»tt of I.es t'harmrtlrs, not in 
minor of »7jb, but two yeats later; we have 
mid kn«*w. And in the meantime things 
»fi|tened things which Jean-Jacques wrongly 
int» as having lieen posterior to the settlement 
B t'hanneUcH. Nor is his error merely of 
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chronological significance. Ii was ,n thin moment, 
and not later, as hr tell » us, that Madame dt* Warms 
gave him a rival in list* | w*r *>n * »l Wint/inrird, 

" ‘This young man " (’.ay » Jean J a qurs) “tame 
from the country of Vuml. 11i ■ lather was hall- 
jtorter, or captain as he called him elf, «*f ih** Castle 
of Chillon. The sum of this captain was a journey, 
man barber and was travelling almut the country in 
the pursuit of his it vocation when he introduced 
himself to Madame de Wsireiw, who gave him a 
friendly reception, as was her practice with all way¬ 
farers, especially those who came from her own country. 
He was big, hlottd, insipid, with a flat face and a 
flat mind, vain, foolish, ignorant, and impertinent.*' 

Those were the newcomer's defects; hut he had 
also his qualities. He was “zealous, diligent, and 
trustworthy in the execution of all small commissions 

entrusted to him ’'commission** not, it would seem, 
exclusively or mainly of a tensor ial character, He 
would turn his hand to anything, wot king himself 
and keeping workmen up to the mark. Hr also cut 
a fine figure on horseback, and knew it; and all this 
display and boisterous activity, says Jean Jaupiew, 
** imposed upon poor mamma " 

“ She thought she had found tit this young man a 
perfect treasure for the management of her business, 
Wishing to attach him to her service, site employed 
to that end all the means that she considered suitable, 
not forgetting the means in width she plated the 
greatest confidence." 
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That means—it can mean nothing else—that 
Wintzinricd was admitted to the same intimacy as 
Claude Anet and Jean-Jacques himself. Whether 
Jean-Jacques knew this at the moment or only dis¬ 
covered it later is not clear. What is certain is that 
he walked out of the house almost as soon as his 
rival entered it, whether because he resented the 
intrusion, or because the intruder had made his 
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as much to do with this long journey m any cardiac 
trouble. 

The view is tonfirmed by a cart ful muling of tin* 
letters written from Mont|x*llicr. ‘They indicate 
unmistakably that, though there had Item no open 
rupture, things were no longer quite on the old 
footing. Reproaches are mingled in them with 
expressions of affection. Madame dc Wurens, Jean- 
Jacques complains, does not write to him often 
enough, and neglects to send him money, or to pro* 
vide him with letters of introduction to the aristocracy. 
He is in difficulties, unable to pay his bills, obliged 
to pawn his valuables, fearful that he may have to 
" leave here with my affairs tit disorder and get to 
Chamtery as test 1 can.'* But Madame de Warett* 
does not seem to want him at ( h lottery, When 
he talks of returning in February, she urges him to 
stay away until Jtine. Very pov.jhh it was in order 
to prevent him from returning too *<«*on that she 
withheld the money which she had promised, Ap¬ 
parently she had spent it in the purr base of a farm, 
and would have no rash available until the next 
instalment of her {tension was |«it*l; and that may 
very well have teen an investment with a purpose, 
arranged, or advised, by Winuinricd. t h it may te 
that she and Winuinricd, knowing how mu* It money 
Jean Jacques hud taken away with him, had dune 
sums in their heads and calculated that hi* alleged 
necessities must lx* due t** his extravagances-' that 
he must have been sgiendittg money on other women, 

If they guessed that, they guessed correctly. 
Jean*Jacques had been unfaithful, and had planned a 
further infidelity. On the way to Mont|iellier he had 


'VI 


met Madame de Larnage. She made advances—so 
he says—and for some days he shared her post-chaise 
and her apartment. “ I may say," he adds, “that I 
owe it to Madame de Larnage that I shall not die 


he parted from Madame tie Larnage, it was with a 
promise soon to meet her again. He was to remain 
only a few weeks at Montpellier; and then, when 
Madame de Larnage had had time to take her pre¬ 
cautions against ill-natured gossip, he was to join her 
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One wonders whether Madame do Warens, with 
the help of Wiiit/anricd, read Initween the lines. If 
she did, she may certainly have found in her sus¬ 
picions an additional reason for holding back the 
money ; and it is a fair gw * that it was anxiety 
about money rather than affection for Madame de 
Warens that decided Jean |a**pir-, to return home 
without jlaying his contemplated vi .it t«» Madame de 
Larnage. Certainly the reasons assigned for the 
decision in tier fVw/r> */*»«.< do not carry conviction. 
He says, among other things, that he was afraid lest, 
while ostensibly the lover of Madame de I . image, he 
should become enamoured of her daughter, and that 
with this fear there were mingled " certain reflections as 
to my duties, and as to this mamma, so good, so gener¬ 
ous," etc.; hut the former reason t-. merely gtote;,*jue, 
and the latter is hardly compatible with his conduct. 

Madame de Waren *. we ton 4 remember, had 
some of his money in her hands. it w.n his 
money, not hers, that he had had no much diffi¬ 
culty in extracting from her. That was one clear 
reason for hurrying home to see what had happened 
in his absence, Jeahmsy of WioUiwird was another. 
For, though the Comftsiwns give us to understand 
that Wim*inrir«l had not yet rrova-d hi<* jiath, the 
letters, at least by implication, tell quite another 
story. The rival it nowhere mentioned in them by 
name, but there in in better XVI. a clear refnrm «* to 
the. new situation which hit pretence had created. In 
it J can - Jacques, aprojms of we know not what, assures 
Madame tin Warens* that he would sooner live with 
her in the humblest capacity than enjoy wealth and 
distinction apart from her; and he continues:— 

too 
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“ Grant me this, and everything else is a matter of 
ndifierence to me. When a man thinks as I do, it 
s not difficult to evade the 1 important reasons ’ 
which you do not wish to tell me. For God’s 
sake arrange matters so that 1 need not die of 
despair, I approve of everything, I submit to every¬ 
thing except that one condition to which I feel it 
im|K»ssible to agree, even to escape the most miser¬ 
able lot, Ah, my dear mamma! Are you no 
longer my dear mamma? Have I lived a few 
months too long ? You know that there is one case 
in which 1 would accept your terms with all the joy 
of my heart, but that case is unique. You under¬ 
stand my meaning." 

The meaning, indeed, can he understood without 
much difficulty. Madame de Warens, by exhorting 
Jean-Jacques to stay away, had made him anxious to 
return. He had been witling to divide her favours 
with Claude Anet; he was - - or thought he was—- 
unwilling to share them with the newcomer. He 
did not know everything, perhaps; hut he feared, 
and suspected, and wanted to make sure, and to try 
his strength before accepting his defeat So he now 
forgot Madame de Carnage, just as he had previously 
forgotten mamma. He wrote telling Madame de 
Warens to expect him, and he returned. And then, 
if we may believe the Confessions 

44 1 arrive out of breath, having left my carriage 

in the town. No one is in the courtyard, or at the 
door, or at the window. I begin to feel anxious, and 
to fear that some accident has happened. I enter; 

tot 
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everything is quiet •» some workjieopU’ are eating in 
the kitchen, hut no preparation ha*» h* < n made for 
me. The maid-servant seemed surprised to see me; 
she did not know that I wa*. rvjH < t* i. 1 V ;o tqe.tairs, 
and at last I behold her. m\ .bar mamma whom i 
loved so tenderly, so intensely, **»» purely. 1 rt»n to 
her, and throw myself at her fort, * Ah, there you 
are,' she said, embracing me. * How .ue * And 
did you have a pleasant journey? ‘ This welcome 
checked me. 1 asked her if she had not receive*! my 
letter, and she told me that she hail. * I should have 
supposed that you had not/ l replied , and, dun were 
no further explanations, A young man w.r. with her. 
1 recognised him, anti remeittliered having seen him 
in the house 1 adore my dej«irti»re, lint this time 
he seemed to have settled down there for good, and 
so he had. In short, my place was taken,*' 

Decidedly hti place was taken, I h it e, the one 
germ of troth which this portion *4’ his narrative 
contains. But it is not true, a* the toiirqioudrni.e 
has already shown tut, that the presence of 
Winuinried took Je*in*Ja»qnr’', hy *aupri-.r ; and tt is 
not true, as the ilate of the tea***- has i how it u% that 
the meeting t«*ok plat *; at I « I I haiuw tie* as the 
dramatic culmination of an idylh* 4 tkm, it 

taik place at Chamtahy More the removal to l,rs 

CharmeUes; ami the la s thanea-tt*-.* a**ry-.that 

pastoral interlude on which |ra«i |«*qur»i fomvli and 
all hts In*'graph*’rs have dwelt with j**w,t4* ,d e|«#jnrnue 
and loving and sympathetic rnifocua’un needs m 
be rewritten in the hard, dry light *4 this discovery. 



CHAPTER X 


Join jbtnjtM m !***i I luiniicilri > 4 Ik own vmitm of lint ilory— 

Tin* Imr version ' - * # No mmiiiiri* tuul no nbdrux 11 

jraii jUrt|itrtf i%\m%r in m Kv«4m hifadiu* --Qtiiirrrk with 
Wiiii/.iiifini Afitilfigi*4rs lit hint No truth in chi? narrative! 
in tlir Cmfnwm • Tltn n%Hon why Jtmn Jacques trailed 
iiiwgifialitm to the aid of fttetnory, 

Hvi uvnoov known Les Charmettes from pictures and 
from Jean Jacques’ descriptions. It was it still is - - a 
white farmhouse with u mil roof and green shutters, 
surrounded by a garden arranged in terraces and 
containing beehives and a dovecot. Adjacent, and 
forming a part of the property, were a small vineyard, 
a small orchard, a small clump of chestnut trees, and 
a plot of meadow laud. Two cows, ten sheep, seven 
hens, and a cock were taken over from the land¬ 
lord, Alt this, Jean Jacques tells us, for him- for 
the sake of his health, and for the sake of the ao/Uude- 
d deux. "Here,” he proceeds, "the brief happiness 
of my life begins “; and he relates in detail the 
manner of his daily life. 

He rose, he says, every morning, before dawn, 
and walked along the road that skirted the hillside, 
saying his prayers m he went. He returned to see 
whether Madame de Wnrens was yet awake, worked 
in the garden until she threw her shutters open, and 
then went to her room and kissed her while she lay 
in Inal. They breakfasted together and chattered for 

toj 
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mi hour or s«t # tin*! ilirii |< au * ** f s »* * * t %t ht , \uu^ 4 

until midday. 1*) th« tut- > \ d 1 t’mn'-r he 

visited the pigwtiut ami the Itch Alt*** liumi'r, wlwn 
the weather permitted. tin v i •■■•k tWo * if*’*' in **n 
arbour. A little In* i i*. H w ■ t* - / < 4 th»iugh 
sometimes varied with the «nitd*»'r w**rk «»f the J.irm ; 
and in tlte rvenun; jean J.mpe ** w , ;n the p irden 
again, astonishing hi* simple nnghlwiurs l*y taking 
astronomical observation*. 

That wa*. the *adnt.«t \ re'-aid ?> t t ,,| > o #*'k ,d'.o 
high day*, anti holiday*, and pi« m ■* \\ e has <* an 

account of one picnic in |wrtietil,ir among the wood* 
on the oppodie side of the valley .-~» 

“ VVe had sent our pi «»*»,■.« »?,*> mt >/i*> »1 !*•< m was 
to he a whole d.iV < ** v Mamma, though 

inclined to be stout, Was 0*4 .* had w di.ej We 
rambled on front hilt to hdi, front w«w*d to worn!, 
sometimes in the sun and sometime* to the shade, 
sitting down now and then t«» re»i, losing ourselves 
ttt forgrlhihrev, for h«*'4f* t< gfthm t.dliug *4 .*%t 
solves, of Ottf union. and iht h.ipptc* >*■* 4 *>uf 1*4, 
offering up pray v>, not de-au,* d to hr h*at«l, ih.it it 
might endure." 

They dined in a <lwh-t Atret dourer, 

they lit ti fire out of doom, tntd boiled the kettle, and 
made coffee which they drank t« tire duad** *4 n 
chestnut tree; and Jean J,u» pres w.r* *r-* happy that 
he was moved to rear** 

" In a ntrltmg transport *4 tenderness I embraced 
this dear ftiend of mine. ' Mamma, mamma.' I 
exclaimed passionately, * tin* «biy of delight 1 m* long 
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been promised to me, and I do not look beyond it. 
Thanks to you, my happiness has reached its zenith. 
May it never decline! May it last as long as I con¬ 
tinue to desire it! In that case, it will only cease 
with my death.'" 

Nor was it only at such supreme moments that 
Jean*Jacques was ravished with delight. He was 
happy, he assures us, at ail times and all seasons : — 

'* I rose at sunrise and was happy; I went for a 
walk and was happy ; I saw mamma and was happy ; 
I left her and was happy. I wandered through the 
woods, and on the hillsides, and in the valleys. I 
read and I was idle. I worked in the garden, 
I gathered the fruit, I heljwd in the house, and 
wherever 1 went happiness followed me. It was not 
happiness due to this or that. It was happiness the 
seat of which was in my own mind, and it never 
deserted me for an instant." 

Such is the. idyll. It has passed into literature as 
one of the world's most famous love stories. Whole 
books have lieen written about it. The scene of it is 
a place of sentimental pilgrimage, preserved as an 
historical monument at the public cost. Among the 
pilgrims whose signatures and sentiments are to be 
found in the visitors’ hook are included Lamartine, 
Berlioz, Louise Michel, Stendhal, Jules janin, and 
MM. Saint -Satina, Clemcnceau, Octave Mirbeau, and 
Maurice Harris. Arthur Young, long la-fore any of 
these, had ** viewed it with a degree of melancholy ’’; 
and Lord Murky has pictured the house M brood- 

IO| 
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ing in forlorn isolation like vamr lit* -wearied 
beard over ancient and sorrow-stricken mem 
and fdt it stirring “those inmost vibrations wl 
truth make up all tin- short divine part of a 
life." it seems a pity, and almost a shame, to d 
a legend consecrated by so many tributes i: 
quenee; and yet th» re is n«» denying that 
little discovery al*out the date of the lease u 
Charmettes does make a work! of difference. 
The details—some of them, «iut perhaps «• 
good many of them may be true, anti eei 
cannot be disproved, it t» tredible enotigl 
Jean-Jacques tamed the pigeons that he «*a 
prayers out of dt.toni—that he drank his eoffb 
summerhouse---that the country }«r»*plr t*«»k h 
a .sorcerer when they saw him studying the con 
tions with the help of his planisphere. We net 
throw any doubt upon the list of U*oks which h 
us that he read ; the* /Vo/ AVn.#/ f.^n, Locke's 
on the Human {tmierstarniing, the works of 1 
Leibnitz, Mairbrumhr, and J)r <»aitrs, ami Mam 
Cartethtpet mmktt. All this may stand. Wf 
have to sacrifice is not the little j»*mt» of fa« t hi 
pervading sentiment which was thought to colic 
fact* and clothe them with beauty and poetry, 
For it is not true dial JranJaeque** ami Mb 
de Warms were lover-, who fled from the world 
alone together. It is not rvrn iitw that J,m Cl 
ettes was taken for Jr.m JarqmV tie nr fit, Imat 
was ill and Madame de Warm**, watching htir 
anxious affectionate eye**, decided that In* n< 
country air. It is not even true that he wa* coin 
a* to the removal tu Lett Charmettos, or probabl* 
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he was intended to reside there. The negotiations 
for the hiring of the country house were conducted 
while he was in the South of France; and Madame 
de Warens, as we have seen, did her best to prevent 
him from returning. A greater than Jean-Jacques 
had arisen. His place was taken. The period 
during which, according to the Confessions, his 
happiness was supreme and unalloyed was also the 
period during which the blond and burly barber with 
the flat face and the flat mind was preferred to him. 
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To which Jean-Jacques replied > - 

M No, no, mamma. I love y«*u t«*o rmirh to 
degrade you. The privilege «»j jwtwv.iug you is 
too dear to me to be shared with another. The 
regrets which 1 felt when 1 ,u quit'd it ha\«- grown 
with my love. No, 1 cannot pay that pine to preserve 
it, I shall always continue* to adore , try always to 
be worthy of my adoration. It is to y our,elf, mamma, 
that 1 surrender you; it is to the union *»f our hearts 
that I sacrifice ail my pleasure*. Hat her would i 
perish a thousand times than ta-.tr delights which 
would degrade the object of my affection," 

The language is almost transpontine. It presents 
the illusion, if not the reality, of noble sentiments. 
One could pass it m mi attempt at dignity in a fare¬ 
well speech, though even so the iu*prrv»ioH would he 
somewhat undone by our knowledge that the sjmaker 
had no recently discovered ** true plr.e.ure " in the 
arms of another woman. Unfortunately, however, 
it is not a farewell speech. It in the ».}«-et-h which 
inaugurates the episode in Jean J.«qur**' life corn* 
monly regarded a?* the most poetical and idyllic; and 
it falls with the force of ,» *dedgr hammer upon the 
sentiment associated with that epoch, showing us 
through what circumstance* fran Jacques adhered to 
his resolution never to d* vert Mud .one dr Warens, 

It is possible, of roiirw, that the story I*, untrue 
and that the reported words were netrr token. 
It is quite possible that the favours which Jean* 
Jacques represents himself as declining with imligsa* 
lion were not on this occasion offered to him. In the 

to8 
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absence of evidence we can only balance probabilities. 
But indeed it hardly matters. 'I'he essentials of the 
position remain, on either theory, the same. There 
was no romance at I .es Charmettes, and no solitude-h- 
deux. Jean-Jacques had been Madame de Warens’ 
lover, ami had stoojatd to become her friend, remaining 
her dependent, and continuing to eat her bread, though 
she had little enough of it to spare- a tolerated in¬ 
truder lingering in a paradise that was not fur him. 

He must have been a strange man if hr felt happy 
and comfortable, living in such conditions ; and, as he 
was now six and twenty, it is as a man and not as a 
boy th.it we must now think of him. All the evidence 
that we have goes to show that humiliations were put 
upon him and that both Madame tie Warens ami Wint- 
junried were eager to get rid of him. The former did 
her best to find him employment that would take him 
away from her; M. do Con/W tells us that she tried 
to persuade him to l>ecomo a doctor. Of Winumried 
he always sjsstks with dislike ; ami, when we check the 
Ctm/fuiom by the letters, we fmd that he quarrelled 
with Wint/Juried, and that Madame de Warens took 
Wint/inried's part and made Jean Jacques apologise. 
Here is the apology, dated March sH, 1739 : ™ 

** I have considered the matter and come to the 
conclusion that since you thought I was in the wrong, 
I must indeed have been so; and so, without trying 
to quibble, I have begged my brother’s pardon, and 
I also very humbly l**g yours. You promised to 
forgive me at Easter ... but it is impossible that 
things have mine to such a point that religious 
motives arc needed for our reconciliation.” 

109 
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Presumably she did forgive; hut it hardly m 
whether she did or mu. I’hr romance was 
beyond the possibility of re»establtshtnent by |»; 
It was so completely dead that, by this time, Mr 
de Warens was livim; with Wini/imied in « 
her houses while* Jean Jacques was left alone 
other. That is another blow to the legend whii 
faithful biographer is bound to strike. All 
Jacques' talk uIkhu his migrations with Madar 
Warens, to anti fro, to art*! fro, according to the se. 
Iwaween Les Cliarmettes and Chambery, has on 
slightest, if it has any, foundation in fact. Mi 
de Warens and Wintiinried must sometime* havt 
to and fro; but it was seldom that they took 
Jacques with them. Muting the whole of the i 
of 17 jH 17.p1 they left him at I,vs Charmettes, 
with his books in an Kveles* Paradise. M. deC 
saw him then, and relate** that Jean Jacques disj 
“a decided taste for solitude, ait innate content 
men, and a resolute inclination to censure their 
and weakness," That is our final proof th; 
gory of Lest Charmettes, a* he tells it, m a ba 
fabric,-—a legend, and, one may almost say, a If 

Why did he build the legend t Why d 
invent the Hr ? It is an interesting sjwulatiott 
the quest of ait answer is not, prrbaps, quite hoj 

Me can hardly have bed hetuuse be was as! 
of the truth. Me made so many shameful 
fesstons that it is imjmssible to Itrlieve tha 
more would havt* made any difference to his bl 
Moreover, if he had Iren ashamed of the fa 
would have been catty for him to ctmceal 
altogether instead of misrepresenting them; if I 
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not spoken, no one would ever have known, and he was 
under no obligation to speak. But he was vain as 
well as shameless, though his vanity did not run quite 
on the same lines as other men's. His vanity always 
prompted him to make excuses for his most discredit¬ 
able actions; but it also made him keenly sensitive 
to certain troubles, and painfully conscious of certain 
failures. 

Let us anticipate, for a moment, and consider the 
conditions in which the Confessions were begun. 
Jean-Jacques was then an invalid and an exile, living 
in concubinage with an ignorant woman of humble 
station in a remote village of the Jura. His life’s 

..... . I* * __1.1 ,1,=, . L...*. 
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had tried to practise, but he had failed. Both t 
Sand and Madame de Hud could took IkicIc 
golden age of however brief duration, in whit 
hail indeed yielded all that could Ik: asked fi 
jean-Jaeques could not. Women hat! sow 
helped him to succeed in life ; women had sow 
thrown themselves at his head. He had pin) 
rdie of Adonis in the arms of Venus and «*l Jos 
the house of I’otiphar; he had also bought th 
that was for sale in the houses of ill fan* 
had waxed sentimental over the Itargatn. But ti 
had come of it all. It war. t»**t merely that 
tired of the women, or that the women had t 
him. It was rather that he had never siiccae* 
lifting intrigue to the level of romance. H 
enduring liaison had been with a servant-gi 
could neither read nor write, and was presei 
give him a rival in the | tenant of a groom, 
women who hat] pursued hint with their att) 
had been chambermaids, like Mercerei, or trade 
wives, like Meolumr** Bastle and Lard. The 
ladies whom he had courted had either amused 
selves with him like Madame d'l louden it or 
him the door like Madame Dupttt. Then ' 
no supreme moment to width he could lool 
with supreme Mtidfai lion, raying to himxel 
nothing else mattered .seeing that then at least 
lived and loved. 

lit: was in such a mood, m we shall vre pit 

when Madame d*I luudetot found him ami t,w 
him. it i*. imjstteabJc not to believe that tin 
recurred when he sat down to write his remititi 
in the solitude of the Vul dc Travers Ket 

til 






chat m< xi 


Alone at l«en C*li»ifiii«- , fir»i A A 

iHIrr A j^j-iit A tnl«f%lii|i al L|-nfw lit !*»v«? with 

Sitmtitf* |J i* '* i*** .,*»* In* m%& 

return* tu OwuiiWty Jit* i Wt** fir ilrri4r» 

to get to Enitu# 

Tjik truth about Lea Charmette* is that Jean*Jacques 

was banished, to 1 m; out of the way when he 
was not wanted. Hr shivered there alone through 
the winter-—*! cast-off lover who h.»d lietome a 
hanger-on, hidden, when unsubmissive, to ask the 
pardon of the lather who had supplanted him. 
Ail poetry, together with all dignity, disap¬ 
pears from the picture when we ir.di a* these 
facts. 

He was seven and twenty, and he remained with 

Madame do Warm* on sufferance; while she, already 
reduced to raising ready money by mortgaging her 
pension, was trying to find him nomcihiiig to do. 
Apparently he was himself looking for employment* 
though in an intermittent, desultory, and dreamy 
way. Senebfer, the public librarian of (ienrva, tell® 
us in his Ht\Untf hM*»tin tir that he sub* 

milted to the King of Sardinia a proj*m,d to organise 
ami direct a regular srrvh c of diligent*** linking the 
pr inapt! towns of his dominion h, One see* the 
practical mind of Madame tie Warms pretty dearly 
in that project; but it came to nothing, and her next 

i »4 
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measure was to try to seek her protdg<* a tutorship. 
She could not discover anything of the sort quite 
at once, and Jean-Jacques continued to hang on, 
lamenting the feebleness of his health, acquiring that 
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a philosopher or anything remotely resembling a 
philosopher, but merely a general reader who wrote 
a little to relieve his tedium. 

He wrote a tragedy which hr burnt, and a comedy 
which has survived ; hut his principal composition was 
a begging letter: a memorandum t«» the Governor of 
Savoy, in which he respectfully solicited a pension. 

There was no reason why he should have a [tension 
—except that he wanted one. He had rendered no 
public services giving him a claim ujhw the public 
purse; he was merely, as the vulgar say, '* trying 
it on ’*—no doubt at the instigation of Madame de 
Warens, who had '* tried it on ** successfully herself. 
The petition was submitted to Madame dc Warens, 
and she revised it. it is no more veracious than the 
generality of documents of the kind ; on the whole, 
perhaps, it is rather less so. 

** I left Geneva very young," say* Jean Jacques, 
11 abandoning my rights to enter the bosom of the 
Church.” He left Geneva, as we know, to escape a 
thrashing, changed his religion for the sake of the 
loaves and fishes, and had quite recently received his 
share of hi* mothers projw-rty. Falling," he con¬ 
tinues, “into the hand* of the late llcdtop of Geneva, 
I tried to justify the. regrettable prelate's fluttering 
estimation of me by the ardour and assiduity of my 
studies.” He had, in fact, m we have seen, Iren 
dismissed from the Annecy Seminary us idle and 
incapable. " I experience to-day/* he proceeds, ** the 
hard ingratitude of jrrMins in instrut ting whom I 
have worn myself out*' He had, a* he admit* in the 
Cm/issiam, exhausted the patience of his pupils by 
his unpunctuality. Concerning hi* health he adds; 

ltd 
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“ I am suffering from a frightful illness which dis¬ 
figures me. I live in confinement, unable to leave 
my room or my bed until it shall please God to put 
an end to my brief but miserable life." But this was 
an old story, revived ad misericordiam , of an accident 
from which he had recovered, and Jean-Jacques was 
quite able to be up and doing when inclination and 
convenience prompted him. In fact, the only quite 
true statements contained in the petition are to the 
effect that he was “ not devoid of talent ” and that he 
was “dependent upon Madame de Warens." 

As a voucher apparently for these latter state¬ 
ments, he enclosed a poem entitled Lt verger des 
Ckarmeites. It is long, relatively to its purpose, 
and it is bad. It contains a rhyming list of the 
poet's favourite authors together with glowing pane¬ 
gyrics of his King and his protectress. This sort 
of thing:— 

*' Wise Warens whom the royal funds sustain, 

Slander assails you secretly in vain. 

He not afraid of it or its effects; 

The shield of virtue guards you and protects. 

The King respects your zeal, for he has heard 
That you are always loyal to his word. 

His favour is assured—lie not afraid; 

Your own heart tells you you deserve his aid” 

And also this:— 

“So this my days are passed In quietness; 

I shed no tears because of my distress. 

If I have sometimes wept and missed repose 
That is for other reasons than my woes. 

In vain do misery and pain and fear 
Discourage this, the end of my career. 

1*7 
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lilt? Ejiirteiiii IV© i SioirV 

Amt jmvcrty awl %nih'nn% 1 t!<*rnl*\ 

lles|iilc* ttty lattgtttir and tny ftiiliiig t treat It* 

1 fed tin i|iiiiliiii hi I lie of death* 

Tim fwtfii that J4rii«?!mic my t«ciii§fV e«r«? 

Mike roe filin' v nt mm$ than I tta* U?fcire. ** 

Let that suffice. The English rendering rends 
jierhaps like a jxtrody of a University pri/a? poem. 
The French original is not It*'.** pompne*. otiose, and 
clumsy'--aw! it was no more practically efficacious 
than poetically meritorious, The |«iwi*ni which Jean* 
Jacques sought with false pretences in his hogging 
letter was not accorded to him. His way out was 
to lake a tutor,'.hip procured for him by Madame 
de Wtirens in the family of M. do Mably 1 at 
Lyons. 

lie held it for a year; and lie was a failure 

from every point of view, though he appears to 
have embarked on the career with jxtdantically 
noble intentions. 

" It is true" (he writes in a preliminary letter to 
a friend who had a< led as intermediary in the 
negotiations) "that 1 have tried to do justice to 
the fstins which my dear mamma, Madame de 
Warm*., har. taken to pud tie forward in the path 
of culture; hut the principles which I profess have 
often caused me to * ultivate the sentiments of the 
heart at the expense of my intellectual talents and 
1 have I teen far more ait stum to hold right opinions 
than to acquire extensive knowledge Nevertheless, 
sir, even in dm resjieit 1 will make the most 
* Brother of the wwc fswioti* AtiW de M«Uy 

1(8 
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strenuous efforts to warrant your favourable estimate 
of my qualifications ; and I regard all the kind things 
that you have said of me only as a polite exhortation 
to fulfil to the best of my ability the honourable 
engagement which you have been good enough to 
contract in my name.” 


That was the promise; and it is added in the 
Confessions that Madame de Mably undertook to 
try to teach the tutor the “manners and tone of 
good society.” Unfortunately, however, the perform¬ 
ance lagged behind the promise, and the manners 
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Suramin Serre. Jean-Jacques had met her before, 
am! he was to meet her again; but tins must have 
been his thief ojtjxirtuthiy «»l cuttix ating her ac¬ 
quaintance. \V*e hardly know who she was, and 
it is quite impovable to make out any connected 
story of Jean-Jacques* relations with her. As usual, 
the Correspondence and the ( rather con¬ 

tradict than supplement each other. It is clear, 
however, that there were love jmssages, and even 
that the question of marriage was mooted. though it 
remains uncertain whether Jenn-Jacques was a re¬ 
jected lover or one who could not be brought to the 
point 

" My heart “ (we read in the C(wf*.m 0 tts) “ was 

captivated. ! bad warn* reason to believe that hers 
was not indifferent to me. The confidence which 
she reposed in me disarmed any intuition width I 
might have had of abusing, it. She had no money, 
nor had I ; our positions were too similar for us to 
join our fortunes; and mine wa» such as to put 
marriage out of the question for me, She 
told me that a young tradesman, M. t relieve, had 
shown an inclination for her. I met him once or 
twice at her house, lie seemed an honourable man, 
and wtts said to !«* *»o, t onhdent tltat he would 
make her happy, I wi-.Iu d him to marry her, as he 
ultimately did; and, in order that I might not la: 
tut obstacle to their innocent affeuiom*, I made haste 
to depart.** 

That is one version of the story. We find 
another in one of the Rousseau manuscripts in the 
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Library at Neuchfttel 1 —a fragment apparently of a 
rough draft of the Confessions , discarded but not 
destroyed. From that scrap of paper we are able 
to infer that Jean-Jacques and Suzanne took some 
excursion together, and that, in the course of it, 
Suzanne offered Jean-Jacques her heart and hand, 
which he did not see his way to accept. This is 
the conclusive passage 

“Her affection for me seemed to be redoubled 
in the course of our journey. I found her caresses 
sweeter and more tender than before; and my poor 
heart, always full of sensibility, met the proofs of her 
attachment half-way. 

o tM. . • 1 a ..._ tUF,. ___ A - Jl~ _ 
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Subsume which hits escaped destruction si 
different light upon the; incident. The love 
there* of hist mistress's "incredible u-u*-hy " and 
own "despair/* 11 c is d«*un**d, he says, to 
eternally," ami is well aware that he must not 1 
see his love returned, }j**«i.tnste he is '* a youn 
without fortune and with nothing to offer l 
heart." Moreover, he has rivals :.- 

" I have jwisitive information that you hm 
liaisons with other men , 1 even know the ti; 
the fortunate individual w ho was able to jieraiu 
to listen to his suit; and I m.iv say, in order 1 
you an idea of my way of looking at these n 
that, though 1 learnt it hy accident am! \ 
going out of my way to discover it, my 1 
for you will never suffer me to seek to as 
anything about y* *ur conduct wfm h you do n« 
to tell me yourself/' 

And then he ask* for an appointment, addit 

"Heaven pardons the faults which we 1 
involuntarily. Do not be more severe that ■ i l 
but make allowances for my invite 
passion which carries me, in spite of myself, t- 
a ftoint that if I *<•*»• |*r limited to ■ 
adorable queen for 11 minute on condition of 
hanged u quarter of an hour afterward*, | 
accept the offer with more joy than that of the 
of the Universe.** 

Decidedly one does not gather from lla 
Jem* Jacques* intentions were what the work 

113 
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" honourable.” One gathers rather that he wished, 
and tried, to seduce the mistress of another man. 
We may be quite sure that if he had succeeded, 
he would have told us so; while as to the 
nature of Suzanne’s intimacy with her more 
favoured lover, we have conclusive evidence in the 
Lyons Register of Marriages. When M. Geneve 
married her, in spite of the opposition of his parents, 
the wedded couple “ recognised " a child which had 
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could only leave her with her life ; hut I had 
looking for the past, which had ee.tvd to h< 
couhl never he again, Hardly had I been hi 
hour with her than l perceived that the oh! hapj 
was dead for ever.'' 

Naturally- he might have known that it < 
be; so, Naturally, too, it was ptittiul t«* him, 
says, to be ”a sujicriiuimtriiry in a house in wf 
had otter brent all in alland that also w# 
cmltarmssmcttt which he might have foreseen, 
anticipation would have lteem a very go**d reast 
staying aw;ty ; the realisation would have been u 
good reason for deptrting as tpiivhly an he had 
And there were other reasons, of a less p:riwin< 
not less urgent dura* ter, pointing to the same © 
Madame tie Warms* ptcuniary mtbai'iussmrnts 
increasing 

M Her (tetinit*n was spun Whur it was 

future instalments of it were hypothecated; tht 
was in arrears; debts were rapidly a< cumulating 

Assuredly the moment was inopp«rtune fc 
entertainment of un unwelcome guest who di 
piy for his board; but these considerations di 
move Jean-Jatsjues. Or perhaps one should ter 
they moved him without Musing hint to tnovi 
sense of helplessness may have detained hint; 
may have clung surlily to what he regarded i 
vested interests. At all events, «m hit own she 
he sulked, but did not stir. He wa* "given o 
the blackest melancholy M ; he "lived tdoneexe 
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meal-times” ; he “felt in advance all the horrors” of 
Madame de Warens’ impending bankruptcy. But he 
did no work, and continued to live at her charge, 
shutting himself up in his “ beloved study,” read¬ 
ing up the theory of music. Not until he had 
invented a new system of musical notation, which he 
was persuaded would make his fortune in Paris, did 
he cut himself adrift from his moorings in Savoy and 
plunge into the struggle for life. 



CHAPTER XII 


jean J<u*qut*»‘ rrfatkms with Matbtme dc Wamw—AV.1* »Im« realty 
hi* mistress?—The evident* and the |m»t*abiti»«r*Jran* 
Jacques' new theory of musical notation— Arrival in Paris 
-~Atlv»i‘e of the Jesuit father: '*(k> and see ttic women"— 
Visit to Mesdamc* de Ifeuaenvat and tic llmgbe-- .Invitation 
to dine in the servants* hall — Introduction to Madame 
Dupin — Jean - Jacquea make* love to her—Her “ visible 
disgust" JeanJaiqurs aj»*h'gi*rs to Inr htnhaml Aj»- 
pointed secretary to the C*omte de Montaigu, French 
Ambassador at Venire, 

Tint pedestrian period was over. jean jf.itejturs 
did not walk to Paris but drove; and he broke his 
journey at Lyons, where he sold his books, wound 
up his liaison with Mile Serre, and collected some 
letters of introduction. It is the moment to pause 
and inspect him, and consider what manner of man 
he had so far succeeded in becoming. 

The date was 1741, so that his age was twenty- 
nine, It would Ire too much to say that he had never 
done a day's work in hi* life ; but he had at any rate 
only earned hi* living for brief periods at rare 
intervals. Even his father had been shocked by 
the levity with which he threw up his snerevave oc¬ 
cupations, and deplored his inability to •• establish*' 
himself in some definite and honourable calling, I le 
had been in turn footman, secretary, clerk, theological 
student, teacher of music, and private tutor in an 


J his work, or tired of it, or proved unfit for it. 

and for most of the time, he had been a 
lent on the bounty of Madame de Warens ; and 
also been her paramour—-or so he says, 
may be that he has told the truth in this 
lar. It may be, and also it may not. We 
tin word for it but we have no scrap of con- 
•ry evidence. His letters to her-’-those of 
that have been preserved—are much more 
son’s letters to his mother than a lover's to 
There is no such masculine passion in 


tress. 
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Yet the conjecture foils short of certainty; and 
there are arguments against it, M. dr t.orwie may 
have known but have: kept his own counsel, being a 
gentleman, whereas Jean- Jacques was nut. Or else 
jean-Jacques may have been tt*» timid and by to talk 
at first, and too much ashamed to talk afterwards and 
let it be known that Wint.'iwi-rd had usurped his 
place. And he may also have had a certain awe of 
Madame tie Warens which made his letters, in spite 
of his privileges, a pattern of humility, Such con* 
siderations would have little weight if his story were 
less circumstantial. But it is *.*» very * n* untstanttal 
that they tend to turn the scale ; and one incline** to 
think that she must have been his mistress as he 

says, but so little—oh, so very little-.and for m 

very short a time. And he, on his part, it is very 
clear, had never been in love with her and had con* 
stdered her favours a matter of quite secondary im* 
parlance. His attachment had been I a tb- house 
rather than for the mistress of the home Hr had 
found his ‘Escape from lib*" there, alfout in un¬ 
dignified condition*. He had stayed there as long 
as he could, maundering, meditating, dreaming, 
reading; but now it was all over. He had hrtomc 
uncomfortable there; and so he allied hath to take 
his part in the struggle. 

Let it be rejsated that he was not yet a philoso¬ 
pher, or anything remotely resembling a philosopher. 
He was as little a philosopher as he wav a gentleman, 
and he was hardly even »t wholar, He was well 
read but not well educated. The vrr*r which he 
had written was mere doggerel, and the prove was 
not much better ; the only subject to which he had 
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given thought was music. 1 le had no glimmer- 
as yet of any and social theories no sense of 
t against the injustices ami inequalities of the 
1 . lit* accepted things us they were, and the 
1 as his oyster which he would open by means of 
utters of introduction and his new system of 
cal notation. 

*hnt was his status morally ami intellectually, 
illy, he was the young man from the country 
a philosophy of conduct which he did not quite 
* how to put in practice, a sentimental and in- 
nuhle “ lh*l Ami , 11 handicapp'd hy ignorance of 
sages of polite society. From his childhood he 
dways been fond of building romantic castles in 
ir, and he had not ceased to build them. Hut 
thought, when he gained a ft toting in a new 
e, was to make love to tins mistress of it; he 
a passion for romance, and that seemed the 
tttir thing to do. At the same dine he expected 
otn.mces to be of practical utility. He wanted 
arrive" by the lavour of women, because that 
ed the romantic way of arriving. 

Indoubtedly he had some of the qualifications 
allowing this course some of them, but not all. 
rite bis faults, he was an engaging and attractive 
[t, lie made friends easily with men its well aa 
women, They were willing u> help him, to 
him forward, to recommend him to each other, 
van naive ami unusual; he paid new compliment?! 

new and timid style, and he had strangely 
ttful eyes. Hence his opportunities of behaving 
f and the forgiveness accorded to him when he 
ehaved. He meant no harm, it was felt, and 
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knew iu> belter. He mua I**' given time to live and 
learn. Meanwhile he must !*• In *!• •»» .finis and 
helped over the awkward social ?*tib**. 

He arrived in Pari*, h« t< H. t.. «uh mu « n louis 
in his pocket, ami nothing *•!•.<■ but hw *«*mrdy and 
his system t*f nttiMi,il om.tu "» t * fa'J b>“!» iijunt. 
But “ a preventable young mmii *4 talent i*» always 
sure t«> be well irudved lb* i** '*. a .<4 ss * 4 >aibt vtudt a 
youth had a better chain *■ in th»- dat * than <o the ,» 
Society was a small I**<dy whnk f* mu -1 it* teri ration 
in brilliant talk, and looked to men of talent to enter, 
tain it. The men of letters formed .* still smaller 
body-—there may have b* rn abont a *b*’en *4 them 
all told and were n>»n*e<pirntly in rc*jnest without 
much reference to their birth and .*»!*< * d* «ts 
Society received Diderot, in **i th« fa<t tbit he 
was the son of a cutler and the husband «f a milliner, 
and d’Alembert, though he was a foundling brought 
up by a glacier's widow. Tln-ie wu* no iramu why 
doom that were open to them should lie closed in the 
face of JeatoJaetjurvi; ami hi** irnro* aJ tab ut-. lu ljw'd 
him. 

Ills system of mna<al notation did not, Indeed, 
satisfy the Committee of the A»ademy who h «**n* 
sidered it, and there is therefore 1*0 good 1r.1v* u« for 
stopping to examine it in this phnr No doubt. how¬ 
ever, the mere fart that it rr<rived * ottwdr tattoo 
caused it* author to be talked about m D ah ntua* al 
and intellectual drtlr*, e*|*m tally a* lw wa% at thr 
same time giving lessons in harmony and cumpoMtion 
to some young men with good mime* mat* Hi* 
chance was bound to come, the re*4 w**uld *lrj>eiid 
upon himself. 
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His opportunity was given to him by a Jesuit, 
1*6 re Castel, whom he knew through tin* introduction 
of M. tie Mnbly : - - 

" IV-re (\r.tel " (his story goes) "was tpiite m.nl, 
but a good fellow m*ue the less, it disttessed him to 
see me wasting mv lime without arriving at any result, 
* Since the musicians ami the scholar, tio nothing tor 
you,* he said, ’change your time, ami go ami see the 
women. Perhaps you will sneered 1 teller with them. 
I have mentioned you to Madame tie Beu/cnv.d, 
Cal! on her and tell her that you route from me, She 
is an excellent woman, ami will be glad tit see a fellow- 
eountrytnan **i her husband ami her son. At her 
house you will meet her daughter, Mat lame de 
Broglie, who is it woman of wit ami intelligent:!*. 
Madame 1 )upin is another woman to whom I have 
Iretjuently spoken of you. Take your work to her. 
She is anxious to see you, ami will welt«sue you. 
Nothing is to be done in Paris without the help of 
women. They are, as it were, the turves of width 
wise men are the asymptotes.* M 

We need not pause to inquire whether the advice 
was good or whether it came well from tin ecclesiastic, 
it was not, we tnny lie certain, the advice but the 
recommendations that Jean*Jacques had been waiting 
for. Now he had got what he wanted, ami was 
launched, as he fancied, as an earlier lid- Ami, It 
only remained to l*e seen what he would Ik* able to 
make «»l the part; and he played it, as it proved, 
wit!* curiously contradictory results, making himself 
ridiculous in it, and yet achieving a success, lie 

iji 
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quickened no woman* pur-*- 1 a h*'. i air-;. 

Women melted before In?* pVa-hr 4.4 •i:'. > !»it 
into good-nature. 1 !.»■% *,*% % !* - »* ' ?. r i, 4^4 

then interested their influential friend-* in Sum. 

There is mori* comedy th us tv .* *•; - i<- o ah ,e in 
his story of hr* vi *4 t<« M> '.TeM * < !>* * • m. 1 ,o«d 

tie Broglie, They b* 1,44 h v ini -’re; boa t.» >1,4?* in 

the servants’ h.i!J; then, when b- * ,* A U'uveli on 
the ground of <1 prior engagement, they explained 
that he had misunderstood them, ami that they widu-d 
hint to dine at their own table, } !»• .*■< * »■ ,.»«.! b« * au ,»• 
he thought “it would be foolish to put on .tits," and 
because he was ** interested ** in the younger of the 
two ladies, that he 4 <d n -4 deur in small 

talk and persiflage, he drew a poem of his own com¬ 
position front his |n*cket and read it to the rom|«tny. 
It is a very bail jHtcm, hut they w< pi *0* t th* path*,*, 
of it; and when the author took his leave, Madame 
de Broglie made him a pte-a-ni *.i ,» InsV U* 4 , .4 
etiquette** *“a Mentor,* 4 dm wod, " wh<< h % .*«» wdl 
find useful in your way through the «,*«!*!'' | i»*r 

purpose, he thinks, was to instruct hint in the rtnpicUe 
of gallantry in which she judged him w*>i?»n t,, dune 
and capable of shining, though to the impartial 
observer the action wins more hkr ,« -aroke of 
irony. Irony or not, however, dm to «>ni, to laid 
hint an opening in hie, and there * o«»M lw* «** vtr«mgcr 
proof of Jcart JawjtwV per**m.d charm than do* that 
an acquaintance which ciwmwm n\ with an umtatnm 
to dine with the servants ended with .0* uttudui tom 
to an Ambassador in nerd of 4 -secretary, 

Meanwhile JeamJacques had been to call on 
Madame Ihiptn ; ami in Iter hmm* too he bhimb red. 
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and lived down his blunder, and cvrn turned it to his 
profit. 

Sin* was a great lady, rich atul beautiful, and 
intelligent, not quit** o| tin* highest aristocracy hut on 
terms of friendship with them, the wife of a farmer of 
the taxes, Jean Jacques, the young man from the 
country, was to her a negligible nnhotly on whom she 
tould look down with condescension from .sublime 
heights ut grandeur, I hough he cause .is a stranger, 
it was not worth her while to make assy careful toilette 
or any toilette at all for his reception. She 
received him while in the act of dressing, "with her 
.inns hare, her hair undone, her dressing gown tare 
Irv.Jy arranged,” To another stranger the lath of 
ceremony might have seemed to imply indifference 
and disdain. Jean Jacques took it a* a compliment, 
and an invitation, 

I le w as pathetically nil,violin to do the right thing 
in the novel circumstances. Probably he consulted 
Madame de Broglie's manual of the etiquette of 
gallantry and took a hint from that, It told him 
we cannot douht that it told him —-that the correct 
course, in such a caste, was to make love; that women 
expei ted it and thought men fools if they did not 
neiste inch opportunities. And no douht the cynical 
counsel was sound enough in the condition* to which 
»t was intended to apply - given, that is to nay, the 
right woman and the right man ant I an equality of 
social status. Only that equality did not subsist 
between Madame Du pin and Jean* Jacques, and the 
advice in consequence was not intended to apply to 
him. 

Evidently he more than half gutqxtcled this, but 
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strenuously argued down his instinctive appi 
sinus. His whole attitude was that of a man ■ 
difficult duly to perform, afraid of himself, letti 
dare not” wait upon ** I would,” hut screwit 
courage with painful effort to the stieking-point 
"used," he says, '• and even abused "the pern 
to call. He "called nearly every day, and dij 
the house two or three times it week.” lit* 
availed him nothing. Perhaps Madame 
supposed that he was hungry and needed her dii 
probably, in that rase, she was kind-heartet 
Haiti to herself that he was welcome to tl 
especially as he wits so nicely mannered, 
than that she did not mjx|*cci ; more thai 
he did not (litre to tell h* r at all events by tt 
mouth. But he felt his social and romantic « 
lions, and he must discharge them somehow, 
his duty, according to the manual of etiquette, 
in love, and he wa* fully persuaded in his ow» 
that he had done sat. If he wav ton nervous to 
he watt not too nervous to write; and no lie wr* 

And then ? 

Well, then Jean-Jacques was quickly git 
understand that the presuiptionv of the mat 
etiquette were not for him—that he had altc 
forgotten himself and had presumed unwarra 
Madam** Unpin, he says, " kept my letter f 
days without even referring to it. On the till) 
she handed it track to me, adding a few w* 
verbal exhortation tit frigid tones that fro 
blood." An alternative version of the vtory 
sent* her m leaving the room a* an intima 
him to leave the house ; but the di«crepancy i 
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importance. Ami on the heels of that first rebuff a 
second followed, Madame I htpin’s stepson, M. de 
Franeueil, who had admired Jean-Jacques’ musical 
talents and played duets with him, requested him to 
he less pointed in his attentions to his stepmother, 
and not to knock at her door so frequently. 

Most young men from the country would have 
felt crushed by such rebukes. Not so Jean* 
Jacques. i It; had done wrong, but he could ajmlo* 
gist*; and he did so. He apologised not only to 
the lady but to her husband. He not only 
apologised to the husband, but implored him to use 
his influence with his wife to induce her to pardon 
the offence and restore the; offender to favour. The 
apologies were discovered among Madame 1 )upin‘s 
papers * after her death, and are couched in language 
of extreme and even cringing humility, 

“ Madame 1 htpiu’s visible disgust for me" (Jean- 
Jacques wrote) ” is a misfortune which causes me. 
more pain than astonishment. 1 can foresee your 
own, and can therefore spare you the annoyance of 
giving me any prtstf of it, and myself the despair of 
displeasing a benefactor for whom my heart feels 
no sentiment* but those of respect, gratitude, and 
attachment." 

He knows, he adds, that he hits only been treated 
as he deserved; but he is very sorry and he will 
never do it again 

1 is jmHU 4t thtpin, I Mire* ct oeuvres 

Inoditet de Madame Dupin. PubUd par It* Comte de Vllieneuve- 
Guibert. 
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" (ire.it as my min oudm t .uul mv emirs have 
l>een, at Irani I hold th»*m in aver-.i*o*. Sometimes 
we are able to make *,ueh aim mlnn-at fur our faults 
that our fast* is Liter than if vv«- h,t»S not committed 
them. If surii ine-fak*:. as mine *.<•»an to you to 
merit some little induk^-nt «*, then l Let* for your 
indulgence anti tlt.it «>f Mad.une I hipiit, if only 
she ran briny; herself to endure tin- .i; : bt of me, that 
will suffice to make m<* labour to make my presence 
tolerable to her. My talent*., I n.hnit, art* very 
limited; but there art* other m**an < by which an 
honest man can rarn regard and rrspe**t ami even 
make himself nsrhil, ami I shall make it my one 
object to do thi*. Having no ambition and no 
interest to serve, ami no desire to «.him% 1 shall look 
for my happiness solely in meriting your confidence 
uml kindness, and that of Madam*- t hipin. J am 
saying nothing that dues not faithfully mirror the 
thoughts in the depths of my stall. Judge m«* by 
that, and deign to accord me a in reply,'-- I 

have the honour to la* with re-j«»», ar, your very 
humble and obedient servant. 

" J J Hot’*. 1 . 1 At’,** 

it is a pity that M. I hipin s answer, if he wrote 
one, is missing. Madame Ihipirt, as is evident from 
her actions, was moved. Sh* was a woman of the 
world, and could we, ijuitr as rlr.uty an we ran, 
that she had to »’»*, u.ri with a guilty passion, but 
with a gttffa, Jrait-J ample V blomfri had been 
silly, hut not unpardonable Having Unshed for it, 
he could be forgiven tally as, when all wa» 

said, he was i* very nice young man. So she utdrent, 

»jo 
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and even reached out a helping hand, offering Jean- 
Jacques temporary employment as tutor to her son, 
M. de Chenoneeatix, and subsequently providing 
him with secretarial work. 

For the montent, however, he did not, as it 
happened, need her help. Another helping female 
hand had been extended. Madame de Broglie had 
also been exerting her influence, and Jean-Jacques 
had been offered the post of secretary to the Comte 
de Montaigu, French Ambassador at Venice. 



CM A I*THE XIII 


At Vcnirr-.-Tbr ifiiaffrl will* itir 

vnuioii -T»i« Hill flic A ml 

threaten iti threw In ft i <mi i *4 Ittr Wiinltiw } - -Cdf reap 

Willi Matt* me tic with Vriiciiaii em 

■ •** {«* frao J*t* 'ju**V o'liiinwilal rulo 

Anticipation of flit? point tif view *.if ilii? Romantic 

of 4 nmtre'c Kriaffi i*t J*4f •* 

Jfan j v otu s’ view of the value of ih«* w 
which lit* rendered to I* ram»• while at the 1 
Embassy differed materially from that u 
Ambassador. The secretary’s unfavourable 
on the Ambassador has long t*een before the 
in the t\w/f\ oewi. The Ambassador'* uni 
able report on the secretary wa** only ting 
the family archives by one of his desce 
in 190.};* ami the Venetian episode, life 
Charmettes episode, has, to some extent, to 
written in the fresh light which the new dm 
throws upon it. 

The secretary has represented himself as 

thing more than the faithful servant of a j 
incompetent diplomat. Me figures in hit ow 
complacent narrative „dtmm »*; the jtowrr 
the throne. Me tell* us that, to all intent 

1 ItimtUt tin t‘‘•'iff Jt •(/. V-n», A I 

4* %<m ,St,rrtitw Jmm ft<wut<in Fat AUjji 

Montaigu. 
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purposes, he “ran” the Embassy, composing dis¬ 
patches and disentangling imbroglios on his own 
initiative—that enemies intrigued against him—that 
he was treated with injustice and ingratitude, 
subjected to social indignities, threatened with 
personal violence, and robbed of the stipend which 
he had earned. But wc have here, as it seems, a 
great deal of fiction embroidered upon a very scanty 
foundation of fact. It is not necessary to go into 
all the details in order to arrive at the substantial 
truth. 

What is clear at the outset is that Jean-Jacques, 

tMtfifWI nn wit* hi imnnrHririi nf 
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that the plate and linen supolo»! i«*r tin* table at 
which he supped were not *»'> Ht« irjuiv luxurious, 
though the hill tor the plate, preserved in the family 
archives, shows that tin* plate had < <-.t • ;.j irams. 
!• itmlly. he made a scene hei an**e the Ambassador 
(lid net invite hint t** time at his mvn table to meet 
the 1 hike of Modena, po»|/--u, >. *_ ih a ' eu.pnette and 
immemorial mage " »Mill'd inn t«* the invitation— 
which is nonsense. 

Probably, however, the i*\d *!u<- $-■ the ultimate 
disagreement is to he found itt n« au* «>f these matters, 
but in the compjmy which Jean j.u <pi»-s Jo-.piented, 
He cultivated the I*‘reni;h residents and made enemies 
among the Italian*; where,e. it w.t hr, bo.iness to 
conciliate the latter and avoid mi« h < i ih»* former 
as had left their country for their country's good. 
Hence jealousies and intrigues and suained relation* 
concerning which it is unu«.« •, uc to parti. ulariM*, 
Matters reached their head when Jtstn Jactpies wrote 
to the Amljassadur’tt bortlvi, the t hev.dtrr dr 
Montaigu, at Paris, to complain of the treatment he 
was receiving. The f ha-valn i tie n won*- to th* 4 
Ambassador, and the Amba-mdm summoned the 
secretary to his study, and *• foamed at the mouth 
with rage,' Je.n* Ja<*ju<-* vrr- i..a «»t tin* incident 
continues• 

** 1 le made .e> it !;■>• would hi > **rr v tuts to 

throw me, a** hr tho-so u<d, out **t tH«- window. Pji 
to that [joint I had i*e*m very «,dm , Put then t, in 
my turn, wsts overcome with at»p«-i and indignation, 
t rushed to the door and drew tie* t*dt which closed 
it, ' No, no, M, le < *omte,* I said, approaching him 
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with grave ami measured steps. * Yuur attendants 
shall not Ik* mixed up in this affair. It is a matter to 
be settled between you ami me,' My action and my 
manner quieted him in a moment; he was visibly 
astonished ami alarmed. When I saw that he had 
recovered from his frenzy, I wished him farewell in 
few words. Then, without awaiting his reply, I 
opened the door and walked out, passing with slow 
deliberation through the ante chamber, where his 
attendants rose as usual. . . . Then, without going 
up to my own room, I descended the stairs anti left 
the palace, never to set foot in it again." 

1 hridedly Jean Jaupies assigns himself the fault* 
rdh in this encounter, lie adds that the Ambassa¬ 
dor refused to settle his accounts and threatened to 
have hint chastised by his lackeys if he did not leave 
the town at once. This, however, is one of those 
cases in which one story is only goml until another 
is told. The Ambassador's account of the quarrel 
in letters to Abbe Alary at Paris exhibits Jean- 
Jacques in a much less dignified {tost tire. 

If the secretary's wages were not paid at the 
instant of his dismissal, there were, at any rate, 
reasons for withholding them. One reason was that 
M. tie Moutaigu had not received his own salary 
front Paris, and was short of money; the other, that 
J earn Jacques' accounts needed to he looked into very 
carefully. lie had presented hotel hills which he 
had not incurred, and charged for journeys which 
he had not made. 

There is indeed one petty fraud of the kind of 
which he can In* convicted out of his own Cwfessimx. 

m 
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" From Lyon-;," h«* writes, “ I should have liked to 
take tin* M«mt < ‘eitis mad in order to pay .t jntssirij^ 
visit to iny p< >or mamma.” "I hen h»* did not to 
Chainin' ry. Hnt in* said that h»- h.ul been there, and 
asked for, and was allowed, hi . expenses. The 
memorandum in which tin* it'-m hpum ; is in the 
Moiit.U|;u archives, In addition to tin-, hi* had 
contracted debts at Venice for which he was heiitjj 
dunned at the Embassy, and had tv.jue.fed Madame 
tie Montaijju. the Ambassadors si tter in law, t«* pay 
the bill for certain poods ordered “for self and 
friends" at one of tin* l\iri. shop*;; so that there 
were counter claims as well as claims, am! these had 
to he balance*l against each other before a settlement 
could be effected. 

Nor can it be said that the secretary had, in 
other resprtts, ;;iveit at: .f iction. In one of the 
letters the Atnba.sador -..o s that he dismissed him 
for smupplmp. A . It** *.a j . m another 1*1 ter that he 
dismissed him for other reason-., we need n>>t lay too 
much stress ujnm that ; but there i» no doubt what 
ever that he smupph’d, for th»* proof is in tin: 
archive*; of Venn <\ What he did was to f» »r;«e a 
certificate setting forth that i ertain bales of poods 
were intr-nded for the Embassy and therefore 
privileged to pa***, unopened thorn ;h the ( u stums 
I louse. Such i ertifnates were made out iii duplicate ; 
one copy ac* ompany iup the poods, while the other 
was kept at tin* t disjoin I louse for reference, Jean* 
Jai tjties erased the wotd (fatffantta, and used the 
dnpliiate for his own benefit an a he ,h certificate. 
The duplii ate thus treated, together with the jiolice 
report attesting the baud, is still to be seen at 

tai 
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Venice ; ami the discovery of the trick may well have 
been a cause of strained relations between the Am¬ 
bassador and his secretary. 

The final quarrel, however, was due, according to 
M. tie Montaigu, not to the secretary’s misdeeds, but 
to his ‘‘insolence.” He had been told to prepare a 
certain memorial to the Venetian Senate. Instead of 
doing the work himself, he turned it over to a junior 
secretary ; asked for explanations, he was impudent. 
Then the Ambassador sent him back to write out the 
memorial in his own hand, and, when he had received 
it, told him that he had no further occasion for his 
services and that he might present his account. The 
account, as has already been explained, was open to 
criticism. M. de Montaigu criticised it; Jean-Jacques 
protested ; and the Ambassador, ns he admits, lost his 
temper. This is his version of the story, which it is 
interesting to compare with Jean-Jacques’ version, 
ciuoted in a preceding paragraph 
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thr sum whit !i I imr ] h'jn. I !<• an avt-nsl tl 
would hr t juitr »aj»ahV i*! jt.tyi:’./, hi-, dt-lijs vv 
him what hr t hiim<si was dm- to him. 
him to Iravr thr jr u ..i hn ausr 1 ili* 

Wish to |trm rr*i jf I Ut\ t t ”.uU * vtlVUtr to 
addim; that I would -.<-!•.■! i-'-’t m . .> t ount, ,i-; 1 

it «*Ut, iii thr t O’.)!-.r of the 'IlcKl.oll, to M thrr 
thr tradrsmau in tjnrstioii, whom J wt du 4 to rt 
au immrtlialr i-.t-.h *« ul«ur-ui, as { kttrw 

kuu-.'.r.m wa. a r.i-.t al with deists dl ov» t tin* to 

Thr SM’»e J- IV ,» »i Without Mttnr ; am! 
tjuilr j*os 4 ih]i that tin Andos. - lot da) m >t, any 
than hi. .< (trtaiy, t-mintr him .* h to an tmj < 

St.UriJirU! • *t thr t,H l < , h«,i ail t hr l ol!. 

rvidrilt r that W< lu*,.' i - li in . ! tVoitr. 

know that }* tn wUmi !:>■ i ]a:m>urn 

hi-, irtiun to !'a,ioh; win d no it .lu , , and vva- 
that hr had »o ;;t ji- va*t* *, ana w know tha 1 
Muntaiott did ultimately .rtth th*- ..mended art 
Wr also know that thr a. * ount tr<jsm«-d nnrud; 
ami that thr in ait who jut- .rnti .1 it had ahu 
t onhdrnlial j»tration I h*- .mth-a .a thr r - o>/» t 
ill short, has uni r tsv *1 * tarn rojn i. tr.I of t w 
thr truth to lu • own jdoim, allot, < *1 tin* j 
ant) of final a'ijt*s f % o) hr. v *jt ».n n %Mt V f'll»l f 9 I 
all that thrrr is to In- .aid 

Nor is tln-rr a jos-at ■!« at th u it is (»r<aital 
say ahut»l his j.rivnfr litr dm ii:;; thr *„unr |m 
W r fmd him till in o*< a.joual r • »**•• ,j*4udrm» 
Madam** th- Warms, ami wr still find nothinj* i 
lettrrs to intlit atr that lu* hat) t-vi'f l«'tm mort* t 
than tin jiroitV/ whom shr hat) In l|u*«l «*n his 
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through the world. He sends “a thousand messages 
of friendship " to his supplanter Wintzinried, referring 
to him as “ Tuleralatarela'’™~a tribute apparently to 
his boisterous bonhomie. He requests that his 
own letters shall he addressed to “ M. Rousseau, 
Secretary of the French Kmbassy at Venice ”•—a 
proof that it was not only when he came to write his 
autobiography that he invested his office with greater 
dignity than appertained to it. For the rest, his 
narrative is mainly the story of his adventures 
among the Venetian courtesans, whom he visited 
because he had been assured that “there were no 
others of equal merit in the world." 

The. adventures themselves present no remark¬ 
able feature and led to no consequences which a 
biographer need note. Jean-Jacques was no more 
the first than he was the last man of genius to 
knock at the door of the house of Rahab. It would 
not have been worth while to track him there if he 
had made any mystery of his movements, and decency 
recpiires that a veil should be drawn over many of 
the details given. The pleasantries which he 
exchanged with Rahul), however appropriate to 
the occasion, are quite unfit to repeat. The one 
thing worthy of note is that he sentimentalised over 
her:— 

“ I said to myself, ‘ This creature of which I 
dispose is the masterpiece of nature and love. Her 
mind and her body alike are perfect. She is as good 
and generous as she is amiable and beautiful. The 
great ones and the Princes of the earth should be her 
slaves; sceptres should be laid at her feet. And yet 
K *45 
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behold her a miser, thle stive* walker, the servant of 
the public ! A more captain in the merchant service 
may possess her if he like-.. She throws herself at 
my head, though she know*, nothin;,; «>f me though 
my merits, if she were aware of them, would count 
ns nothing in her « \ es.’ " 

1st cetera, (hie quotes the passage tor literary 
and not for biographical ii'us.ms. it i. not, though 
it reads as if it might have been, the prelude 
of a romance. When Jean Jacques sentimen¬ 
talises, he Jtlwa) s has In . < \< on the general 

rather than the particular. I,a f’adoana did not 

understand, and he did not »rv to , \plbn. She 

thought him ,t Idol, and he let h* r think -,o. It 

might have been dibit nit !«< ar ea* the point with her 
when she advised him to '• 1< a\ r tin la»!ics ,d<me and 
study mathematit s in lead, It a a . much simpler to 
accept the snub .uni go ,iv,ay to .entiaumtaiise in 
secret. He did so, and 1 .a I’adoana pas ,ed out of 
his life on the Mine afternoon on whhh she had 
entered it. But the sentimentalising none the Jess 
strikes a new note in liter, uuiv a not*- which has 
since echoed loudly down the corridors oj time in 
the pages of writer-, of the Romania Movement, 

In its psychology ul origin, the s* ntinieutai evdta 
tiem of the harlot is probably a voaug nun's gratitude 
for favours rneivrd, ft flatter, his vanity to exag¬ 
gerate the* signifiram r *4 those favours, The only 
way ter exaggerate their signify nice is t«» resjreet, 
anti even to idealise*, the woman who bestows them 
to represent h«*r, if she* l»e a harlot, as the vie tint of her 
misfortunes - to discove r that she who is indulgent 
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, more beautitul soul than the other women who 
severe. it in not exactly a chain of reasonin';, 
t is a prove v; through which the senses deceive 
ntellect until experience brings enlightenment, 
t all events it often it. so in the cane of men 
are at once sensual am! sentimental, 

'here had, of course, been sentimentalists of this 
before jean Jacques sentimentalists even who 
mentaiised on paper in this particular way. 

• Frevost had written Matton I.esasuL Jeuit- 
ten had read the book, anti may be presumed 
tve felt its influence. Hut the inlluenee which 
mderwent was as nothing compared with the 
•nee which Ite was to exercise, l le wan greater 
his predecessor, ami therefore we may justly 
t him rather than his predecessor as the real 
nator of the Romantic worship of Cotytto and 
ts in a Christian atmosphere with Christian 
1 . 

?I. Jules Lemaitre,* tracing the history of the 
in French literature, quotes Alfred tie Mussel's 

f--- 


** Cf4ll IMmHlInlc rf ft |filli 1*1 it ILlfti* , , , 

II br briildii liCltlil iTiffi IfLMtH Sttmftfttc 
HVl4ll4r pm b#4 wrist* rrtfr fisir»lsfili v r F 4 

le might equally well have quoted Victor Hugo's 
sidle': jamais la Jentm i/hi lamfie, and many 
tges from la's Alia!rabies. lie might equally 
have quoted from La dame auv t ami lias or 
The l Im lapsed, or from the works of many 
r writers to whose tone in these matters the 

* Jat/tm A Par julex bcmAitre. 
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cynical laughter *4 Manpav.ant in /.a mat son ) 
is the counterblast. 

So that Jf an j u <'or-.' a.a at V« nice t,thi it 
only lasted a year and n- a < t ;ht« * n month;, 
says) ili*e<» Main i** matk a <ta t e m: hr. sentm 
and so iitdit ei tlj, in hi*, i-n jaiy, d* \ * lopuient 
ideas uhnh ttrn* !•« mark hi. ji > nlion a 

forerunner ot the U«cnautii Stho.il were ; 
nine, if hi-* r*'tt'o.j«*t t h«* n ; dtt, t«* jp-rn 

(July they wejr vsrv tar fomt l«io sotniup,, a; 
was hardly y**i aware * *t them, Ili- -.'•ntimm 
was so tar trom r\j»je-,siup it * h in oanhul l; 
this sta^'t* he and in . t*i« nd t >nt<o actually Is 

a little j;trl of rlev ett v» it • old lean her moth, 

tending het to he th»ir para mistress, “My 
wa*. tno\ ed to t **:npav.j* m at th> si,-!»t • 4 the * 
he write > ’ hut t < impassion tie* not hind* r hint 
eariyiiv, the Han . u limt thoca.h He t* lb, u 
he was kind to tin- ,;hl, and re |i# « t**d het i 
years, waitin,* patiently I**r h**t matm tty , but *t 

It all tame to notlhny, however, *twin^ to 
Jartjue;.’ dismissal fiom the |.mbiv*y. Hi. im 
lion .mi! hi*. ;;rim,tn»* , inn* hint other thin 
think about, lit was irtuneug t. > 1'are. to j; 
am) clamoiu, ami tin- little * hdd, hi . thiltel, w.i 
y*otten, We will hope th it t into was «*o.«l to 


CHAPTER XIV 


Jt*an»Jaet|ucB thrown over hy McsdamcB de tteuztmval and de 

Broglie*. Hmunen secretary to Madame Dupin and M. de 

Francucil — In society Imt not of it—Makes the acquaintance 
of Therese lo V asHimr» - Thcrkse becomes his mistress—The 

secret of her attraction for him, 

Whkn Jean-Jacques returned to Paris in 1744, he 
was thirty two and a failure. He had not yet found 
himself. If he had looked for himself, he had looked 
in the wrong direction. 

He was not even yet, it must be repeated, a philo¬ 
sopher or anything remotely like a philosopher. He 
was merely a young man who expected to arrive-- 
somewhere, he did not know exactly where—-by 
hanging on to the coat tails and the petticoats — 
especially tilt: petticoats - of the great. That was 
the way of the age. A few men of letters, like 
Montesquieu, were born to dignity. The others 
could only attain to it, if at all, by the pith of 
impudence—by soliciting favours and intriguing for 
the perpetration of jobs. There was no open road 
to public favour; the patron held the gate. 

His conduct at Venice had embroiled Jean- 
Jacques with one group of patrons. For Madame 
de Beuzenvul and Madame de Broglie he was a 
prot^gd to be thrown over because he had failed to 
justify himself. They felt that they had found him 
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mil -—that hi: was an ill r*auihh *tird 1 u*«*r win 
\V»1S SUll. Worth W'Julr In lli'lp, ||r lllnfi' M* 

tic llctnermsi! a liilrr on tin* ai! 4# * i in whin 

can discern ill** hiiUTiicss of hi » humilLth m an 

first siptis of that w hitr h« if of |ova*auto 
against mh tal iuronalitir, whi<h no m hum 
to him* up and o|*io ,is | our Hats*' hlr* a | 
firr ; M So f was worn \ ittalitsrs I fin *uph 

just, ultimas \oii art* miK a**!i*\ I should 

retnmtlwird that I should h t\r pm* mm d t 
Was unftf't Hillitl': ill I1U\ a !*Uf m/am and a p!rh 
tics a foreshadowha* at la 4 o| the louifuSi 
Jean Ja*qin's final was to hr. 

The indignation. however, wa » m f pi 
Not flit # sot ial s> arm huf tmn tmaudfsd «tr 
ol ,tmetv won* alts lad, IvrjnidtaOst la so 
fits patrons as ait nu oaOim s^rnfm, J* an f* 
cftmjj aselosrjy as r\rj lo iSir jsifos/,% mho I oil 
to fir kind lit ftalily to Madatrn I lupin and ! 
l ; rain:tif*tS4 

riw relation ill with If ho sf ood to fill 

fiowhf IV frailly delated, Pm mm il*ly it 
indefinite and variable, and Jmm Is* *jurs wa 1 
tutor, now ' ri o tary» now- J.efotnm amt p 
handy man f ie irriumly h«dprd m the rde 

of Madam** Ihtpius son, M, dr t !iriii*r,oMm^ 

of Iirr Ifsirjatnitaiv laman iotnjiosumns, pul 

in /• i* /so/r/f'i#,?//* aV J/aTim/ air 

handwntimp In tin* Memoir, *4 Madame d< c < 

1 ’ill* *;t 4l|i|f4f Is I ui 

* M4* iWs|tsrS M* 4 S‘ a( 4 

iilll tlie fill ' ! 4 tef jo | S", li* I* 1,4 sis S,4fi| it, * ill t )*$ fo * •; 
front utliisf wiiiisM** 
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we read that lie was .sometimes sent on errands to 
inquire uhout the “ characters " of servants. He tells 
us himself that he drew a salary of 900 livres a 
year from M. de Franrueil, though for what precise 
services one does not very clearly understand. We 
know, however, that lie attended chemistry lectures 
with his employer, and accompanied him to his 
country house in Touraine, where he helped to 
organise musical entertainments, 1 le wrote comedies ; 
he composed operettas*, he took part in amateur 
theatrical performances ; he made new friends 
among others Madame d'Kpmay and Madame 
d'l loudetot, then Mademoiselle de Bellegarde, who 
were; holh presently to play parts in the developing 
drama of his life. I Us friends helped him to procure 
the production of some of his musical pieces, though 
no special success attended them. What is more 
significant to the biographer is that Jean-Jacquea 
at this stage was living a double life. 

He was in society, as we have noted, hut not of 
it. Perhaps, indeed, he was hardly so much in it 
as hanging on to the skirts of it, occupying, in virtue 
of his talents, a position which he had some difficulty 
in holding because of his ignorance of the usages 
of the world. The leaders of society liked him, but 
did not regard him as an equal; he had not Voltaire's 
easy way of eumjmrting himself as their equal and 
eomjwdling them to accept him as such. A child of 
Geneva, he had not the Parisian’s assurance and 
supple adaptability. 11 is letters, which have been 
quoted, to Madame l lupin and Madame de Beuzenval 
show him alternately overdoing his humility and his 
self-assertiveness. He bowed too low but with too 
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stiff ;i backbone. '‘lie pay. compliments, and y**t 
in; is not polite," was a coiHenqmrary verdict an him. 
"An air uf sullenness" was also remarked. Tin; 
picture* is uf a man who has faile d, and knaves th.it 
he has failed, tu find his mil life in tin* company in 
which In* lives win* tannul get in touch with the 
wurlel in which In* niuves as the • ndy means uf 
furthering his amhiliun. 1'u , omplete the pi* lure we 
have to introduce Thcrcse la* Vas.enr. 

She.* was the needle*woman at the hote l, or hoarding- 
house, in which JeamJai que-* !>«!;» d am! took his 
meals when none of his patrons invited him to 
dinner : a daughter of the people, twenty two years 
of age, relatively virtuous in spite of a single lapse, 
amiable and naive hut quite uneducated, hardy able 
to read ami write, not in the least ansious to he 
taught to do so, incapable even, as it proved, of 
learning to tell tin* time from die did of a elude 
Sitting at table with the b> Misha-,, -,h* wa . the but; 
of the company, mostly consisting of " Irish and 
Gascon priests and people o| that sort/ Jc.m Jacques 
first took her part against her persecutor „ and 
then proposed that sin* should liv e under his protec 
tion 

"She looked upon me as an honest man, and she 
was right, 1 regarded her as a sympathetic young 
woman, simple in her habits, devoid »*f coquetry, 
and 1 too was not mistaken. ! told her befotdwnd, 
that though ! would never desert her, still 1 should 
never marry her. Love, esteem, nod simple minded 
sincerity were the ministers of my triumph, It was 
because her heart was tender ami honest that I 
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achieved my good fortune without needing to be 
bold and dashing." 

That is the story of the commencement of 
partnership the word " liaison " seems out of place 
which was to continue until jean-Jacques' death. 
Many biographers have thrown up their hands in 
respectful ama/emeut at the proceeding ; hut though 
one assuredly would not generalise about it ami say 
that this is how a wise man would live most 
wisely, it is hardly, in view of the circumstances, 
astonishing. 

Cynical observers of life have often remarked that 
when a man of over thirty remains unmarried, there 
is a strong presumption either that he is physically 
unfit for marriage, or else that he has some secret 
entanglement. jean-Jaequrs was only conforming 
to the natural law on which that assumption 
is based. He was a disappointed man, an un¬ 
considered satellite in the social system in which, 
with sustained and conscious effort, he revolved; he 
missed, and wanted, a fixed, permanent, and personal 
interest in life, It is a common desire, and marriage 
is the means by which it is commonly satisfied; 
eminent elderly barristers have been known to marry 
their housekeepers in such cases, But for Jean- 
Jacques marriage was difficult, In Madame 1 htpin's 
circle he was he must have been regarded as 
hopelessly ineligible; nor would it have been 
permissible for him in that circle to introduce a 
daughter of the people as his wife. Depending 
upon his connection with that tittle for his livelihood, 
yet feeling the need of what Gibbon calls "a domestic 
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The'rcse, ht* was still yutiti};, and <• la*l, apparently, to 
escape with her from lit** at titiei,titties of fashionable 
drawing rooms to simpler pU asutes : 

" It I i oulil ili'Si ribe our pleasures, you would 
laugh at thnr simple itv our A A a ///a walks into 
the count! v, where, in splendid .t\ie, I ■.prut tourpenre 
nr hvepem <• in sojnr hole comttry iim ; our slippers 
at the Open window, ttht Jr ttf sat ntl {Wo low chairs 
placed on the top ot a four•Him; trunk which tilled all 
the pat** available theie, I he window sill served us 
lor a table , we btralhed the tosh ail , we looked out 
upon the stieets and tin* passer. by, and though we 
were till the tout th floor, »ould see uhat was going 
on below while we ate. Who • all deserihe ami who 
ran real) the delight *4 these repast consisting 
only *4 a .Sin- of bread, a tew cherries, a small piece 
ot i her e, and a halt Untie of wine which we diviiled 
between os' 1 bmidship. touiuleme, intimaey, sym 
pathy 1 4 soul what a relish do sm h thin’,; * give! 
Sometime s we -at thi n till midnight, w ithout thinking 
what we wne doin ;, without sn pritm;* how Sale 
it was." 

It is an idyllic picture ; and then* is not, a. in 
the i ase of the idyll of l.es ( harmette., any 
reason to doubt its accuracy, Memories ot such 
idylls, with a daughter of the pi ople I«*r partner, 
undoubtedly linger in the minds oj many men who 
do not speak *4 them ; and it in absurd to say that 
there has been "no spark of Jove" when such things 
have haj»|x’iied. There has bent love, though it 
has not lasted - though the summer has tailed to 
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fulfil the promise <»t the sprin.;. Whs need w< 
that it was with Jean Jatojnrs as with other 
the same east* * 

The ditterenee between hi - ‘ a ,e atid tllei 
that he did not take th ht at the je.stant ui disi 
l hill he done so, t!;r ids II oj w ra h he pu« 
glimpse as it Wei'e !>S iiia *\\ e i t'lii r W»ttlli 
remained .at idyl! in hi*, n i «>!hs tion Hi* 
would has r travelled ha> k to it a , |«» the met 
the vanished ;»!.<ry of hi, lost \• with ; it wuul 
been the starting point oi the vi*a- >n <4 the thin 
might have been, W»- know ban well enough 
sure of that, i h* h. id just that e a t of .rntimer 
just that sort «*f imagination, (hdy, a*, it ha; 
he and Then* .»* had letnaim d together long a? 
jHietry had \aui'dad loan theii t<- , a!*ojs, If 
the worst a*; well a • the hi .t .ib ott h**r, and t! 
of fanes w.e, imp* d* d by tin* palpable * v id« 
Sober but, l hr 1 !a«V* r W h< * *..il oppo* ite 
on his hearth when be wr«*te In, { .'ti/mt,»» ■ 
ugly oltl woman a !mw with insatiable p 
desires, who reprom hed him tor hi • piss *.i» al linn 
atttl pirtriml the i mbt.u es o| ,» et nom. N* 
coultl he have no din non*. ,ji" *ut *a« h a 
female i iitnpanion “ , h* had rt ns for paten a 
the truth about h»*i, That was h> vv he t atm* t 
that there had never been, «m his ad*\ ** the 1 
spark of love,'* 

It is usual in hear hint praised be*atm-, not 
the faintest spark *4 far lor TWrrse, In* never 
lived with her Jor live and thirty year*,, 
pit lured, by the enthusiasts, as bearing his 
from a sense of duty, virtuously enduring t 
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expected weight of his responsibilities with the 
resignation of a Christian and a philosopher. The 
facts, however, hardly justify that view, and the 
enthusiasm which inspires it needs to be moderated. 
Jean-Jacques’ fidelity to ThtSr&se was of a very 
limited character. It did not prevent him from 
entertaining a desperate passion for Madame d’Hou- 
detot, or from ridiculing her ignorance, “ for the 
amusement of Madame de Luxembourg," or 
from consigning her children to the Foundling 
Hospital. One cannot admit any exalted motive 
for a fidelity compatible with such lapses; and 
motives that are not exalted can easily be 
found. 


1 It; was poor, and Thtlrese was necessary to him : 
one need not look for any more subtle explanation 
of his fidelity than that. He needed her not only as 
a mistress but also as a housekeeper and a nurse. 
It was as a nurse, indeed, that he needed her most 
of all. 1 le suffered from a malady 1 of which he was 
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hound to him hv lies alike of interest -tnet platitude. 
Thdresc supplied the. want. 

No doubt there wi'ST times when she was trying. 
Situ could hi - ii'* uitri! 1 dual < ■ unpauioit to jean• 
Jacques; and she had ,1 li"idr <<| h<m,'SY r»*Ltti\*-i 
who exploited and i' '!>]>/• 1 id a . 11 m ton ;w was an 

unruly member, and m.'.dr nr < 1 to t when it 

wa«j«od ; she Inoepht i.nlin., a» « ; .4 toe.. with the 
vohomoni loquacity of her i la •. She did not 
impioM* in |i‘in|«'i’ a*. the : ;i*rw old,.-} and had to 
act ompany a pr«4« t f«u wh < w a . «b h m fiom pillar 
to post for tea .on*, beyond !;« j t <■nipo'h' u-. : «<n, Sht 
also made* him ti'hrulou , fe, r vtra* tun; phi * fomt hi** 
ft tends behind hi*, hat k, Hut - hr h,<d her jp>t«| 
qualities |tto at ha 4 t** h> pin with, th> >uph time in 
the oml wore th' in oat, I In viva* hv wa*. a check 
upon jean jat i|ti* *.' di* p<f ii,«.ti to mi Um India ; she 
was in4 without prat tit al * omttv.n •.'•»e.f , .ho wa • 
not mipiattfnl, ami she • Iv 1 let duty -r, a nu»w\ 
So she cantf' to la* ms essury, ami a kahit was 
entnhlished, 

Tim first habit established, however, ua < that **1 
,sending the children horn «*i tho alliance to the 
J'onmllin}; Hospital, Hr so Jean * |a* tpa«*. .ays, 
thotip.h frtimt* of his atlmio r. have taken the hheity 
of comradtetinp him. Out mvi task twist hr to trli 
that story and try to t at the rip,hi. of it 



Cll Ai'TKK XV 

Jvan |ii<‘* |tt*“s Aiitl ‘Hum *i* %rinl limit rhililitni la ilir lanmitling 
I t) I ;iml r\< hms In ihr xlttry true ? 

Thr tliftiliiH uf l H. tvnii'/irl Tim theory of Mrs. Macdonald 
R rani ms for not art eptinj* Mu;. Macdonald Vi theory ™ 
Amorous udvrimtu? «if Jrait Ja«m|ucs Ctriirim, ami Elitpfrll 

fr was on his rot urn from a visit to his fashionable 
friends at (‘hemmeeaux that Jean-Jacques learnt that 
he was ah«»ut to become a father or, at ail events, 
that Thrii *,«* was about to become a mother. “ In 
view of my situation," he say*;, "this would have 
been extremely embarrassing if the friends whom I 
used to meet at dinner hud not shown me the only 
way out of the difficulty." 

lie and Therese, it must be observed, were not 
yet livin;,; together. Though she was under his pro¬ 
tection, her home was still with her mother; and 
Jean Jacques habitually took his meals in a kind of 
boardtn*,; bouse near the Opera, kept by the wife of a 
tailor. The company, he explains, was at once dis¬ 
reputable and select. Admission to it could only be 
obtained through the introduction of a habitu<5, but 
the persons introduced were chiefly debauehees~-the 
protectors of the ballet-girls and the casual lovers of 
the young women now known as " micUnettes." 
Their talk at table was mainly of their gallant 
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adventures. After dinner they adjourned front the 
table to the shop to pursue their amours with the 
shop-girls; and "he who made the largest contribu- 
tions to the population of the Foundling I iospiul 
was sure is the loudest applause." ban Jaopies was 
impressed, and took tounse) with hint.elf, “ It is the 
etistom of the country,' he relieved. " When one 
lives in a country then- can he no hams in following 
its customs.*' And therefore : 

" There was the expedient that 1 wa , lo il;ing for. 
I decided to adopt it in a spin! of gaiety, 

without the faintest r.t rnj*I**. Th»* only ,» mple wisjt It 
I had to overcome was that of 1 lu re ,»*, w h» »m 1 had 
the greatest difficulty in the world in pm adding to 
take the course to sa\e her lemo n , 11 * i mother, 

who thought another halo would h< a m.isum <■, t ante 
to my help, and she allowed la s .»If i>> I >• < :n ut* *-d, 
We chose a prudent and trustworthy midwif,, named 
Mademoiselle (Imtiu ... to take , h.ugr of our 
deposit; ami when the time t aim- J hrjes<- was talon 
hy her mother to Honin's house for Jut .a touche 
meat. 1 went to see her then- <rv s-iai time ., and 
brought her a cipher which I had made out in dnpli* 
cate t»tl two cards, t )»te of tin Apace, teas placed 
in the child's clothes, and the » hild was handed in hy 
the midwife in the ordinary way at the offi* e of the 
Foundling Hospital, In the follow in- yc «r we had 
a repetition of the same sronhle, .end adopt,ij the 
same expedient, except that we omitted the «ipher, 
I did not reflect any more than on the hi .t omasum, 
nor did the mother approve. She obeyed with 
lamentations," 
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id so forth. Three more children were similarly 
ed of in subsequent years ; and Joan Jacques' 
»ilt: for Ththv.r's " liMin itir " tlit} not seem to him 
y with it any obligation to keep her secret. Nor 
or mother, if we may believe him, any more 
I of her daughter's reputation. The secret 
became ,uv r*'t </c l 'at u 1 hint'll*'. Jean Jacques 

ritnm and !>ider«»t at the lime, and afterwards 
Madame dT.pinay and Madame de l.uxem- 
Maiiame I.e Vasseur told Madame l hipin, 
old Madame tie Ftamueil, who even wrote to 
laapies on tin* subject, His reply is printed in 
orrespondrnee. The only development to be 
is that Jean Jacques eontinued as a philosopher 
itk:y which he had commenced as a debauchee, 
eriod in which he was disposm}* of his offspring in 
irit in which Punch throws the baby out of the 
w was also the period in widt h he was establish- 
is famt: as an original thinker with plans for the 
nat it tit **f the world. At the end of the periotl, 
ot'e, he felt the need of a philosophical justilica- 
it* his t ondtu t; anti in the letter to Madame tie. 
ueil ht: justifies himself: 

Vou know what my jtositioit is, J have difficulty 
[h in earuinq my tlady breatl ; I live from ham! 
mth. I low* toultl 1 support a family ? If i were 
•d to have recourse to the t ailing of an author, 
would dome .tic anxieties ami the squalling of 
h leave me, in my garret, the jieace of miiut 
ate for profitable work i* There is but little 
y in the writing** which hunger dictates, and one 
cornea to an etui of this resource, I should have 
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been obliged, therefore, t*• '"'‘Is th- pr-ttretion of 
patrons, tn intrigm , . . to stoop, in shmt, to .til the 
infamies for vvhi- h I f* « l pea a h- <n- n , . , No, 
madame. better that my t hil.hm ■.ff 'nM be orphans 
than that then father should be a lasea),’ 

Their mother, lie adds, " «ah. hm own shame 
to consider am! hi >n\ n si*s *■ * ate '« f" 5« • h after/' was 
as mm h the \»«tint of > ii- mn aam e , a, him .*!f. It 
would have lean dift<'jr*jt t! U;e > bddi < a 1: »•! hern horn 
in vveillot k. A t ateer midit then hav r b«-*-n f.nmd for 
them. But the) Wire ilesetenul'-, aed th'-Murr I ouhl 
only have been brought up t* * be "boot hlu Us or 
bandits," He ju«h e< 4s 

" |’h< n vvhv, you w d! ask, r!id I ,n -t tu *ny f 
Address that tpu -aion, tn el.one t>> >*eu own unjust 
laws, it did u* <l suit em t > i-mti.et .» p* unanrnt 
enj*aj*etnetit, and > on «.unmJ pea e to uu- that I ant 
undtr ituy obligation t<» do so What is < * rtam is 
that I have not done, and do r. <? ml* ad to do, attv 
thitte of the kind. I hen, ym w ,d • ay, on*- ought not 
to hrgt l ehildten if on»* eannot snpp< a t them h m u ,%• 
me, tnadame, it e the w/d o| \ atm*- that one .hottld 
heget i ltildten, 1 rein • that the limis of |S-,r ea«lh are 
prodtned in sulfe i*mt abundant- r f *« the supp><il of 
ail, it i • the t a h those of tie »he.-, t-« w hi* h y*u 
belong who tol» the p tor those of mv «!e.» of 
their i hiltlr* it's br< ad," 

So the parents really had tt« eltote*? in the matter, 
and, after all, what had been Ante was l.*r the best 
The Foundling Hospital, in truth, wars a much' 
maligned institution. There w m no barbarity in its 
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regulations. 'l ive foundlings were treated well, reared 
healthily, and educated sensibly : • 

" 1 know that my children are not being brought 
up with delicate refinement; so much the better for 
them they will be the more robust in consequence. 
They pet no superlluities, but they do pet necessaries. 
They are tanpht, not to be pentlemen but to be 
peasants or workmen. 1 see nothinp in this method 
of traininp which l should disapprove of for children 
of my own. If I were the master of their destiny, I 
should not have them brouphi up to be effeminate and 
liable to fall ill whenever they pot tired or whenever 
the weather was inclement. ... 1 would not have 
them taupht to be authors or barristers. I would have 
them taught to handle not the {k;ji hut the plouph or 
the tools of the carpenter instruments in the use of 
which they would live a healthy, industrious, and 
innocent life, never making enemies by doinp their 
work well. That is the lot to which they are destined. 
The rustic education which they arc receivinp will 
make them happier than their father," 

And so forth, with a final reference to the philo¬ 
sophic Republic of Plait), 

It is superfluous to prapple seriously with the 
arpuments. Such of them as do not cancel each other 
could easily be destroyed by a rt'tfmiw tui tifmmium. 
Indeed, one hardly ventures to decide whether it is 
more ridiculous to reason that Nature must; have 
intended A. to procreate children because B. is in a 
position to support them, or to cite the squalling of an 
infant us a reason for having it brought up at the cost 
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of the community at large. The ujxilogy, however, 
has its interest as Jean Jacques* attempt to bring 
theory into line with practice, ami as a proof that he 
was beginning to be sensible *»f the proutl man's con¬ 
tumely ami to think those revolutionary thoughts which 
were presently to set the heather ablaze. 

He was already, in fact, beginning to discuss 
“ inequality" in writings intended for publication as 
well as in his private correspondence, It will be 
necessary to say something about the doctrines pro- 
jroumled in those writings presently ; but the relation 
of the Foundling Hospital story to them is only 
accidental, and there is a little more to be said about 
that story before it can projterly !m left. 

Is it a true story ? 

It is, at any rate, Jean*Jacques' own story, told in 
Jean- Jacques’ own words ; ami it h a confession of 
shame and no vainglorious boast. Still it has Iteun 
criticised. There are critics who only believe a part 
of it, and critics who do not believe .» word of it. At 
least three theories have been propounded. We have 
to examine not only the hyjx>t bests that Jean-Jacques 
has told the truth, but also : — 

t. The theory that Jean-Jaeques, being incapable 
of paternity, and knowing it, and .*urmising that his 
friends suspected if, invented the whole story in order to 
dissipate the doubts that had bom thrown on his virility, 

2. The theory that children were indeed bom to 
Thtrhe and sent to the Foundling Hospital by Jean- 

Jacques, but that Jean Jtuques «»<** not, and had some 
reason to presume that he was not, their father. 

3. The theory that Thtrfoe had m children, whether 
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by Jean-Jacques or by any other man, but deceived Jean- 
Jacques and pretended to become a mother, at her 
own mother's wily instigation, in the hope of retaining 
and increasing the affection of her protector. 

Between the first and the second theory it would, 
in any case, be difficult to decide. It dot's not follow 
that any given man actually was the father of any 
given child simply because he might have been. The 
two pleas, therefore, are legitimately alternative, and 
are so regarded by Dr. J. Roussel, tin? principal 
medical authority for the view that paternity was 
impossible to Jean-Jacques by reason of his constitu¬ 
tional infirmities. 

Readers who are curious about the clinical details 
must be referred to Dr. Roussel's essay ; 1 they are a 
little too clinical for introduction here. But the ease 
is not one of those in which a layman must necessarily 
be silent in the presence of an expert witness. He 
may take his medical science from the expert ami 
yet have his own opinion us to tin; strength of the 
evidence which brings the particular case within the 
group of cases concerning which the expert generalises. 
Let us put the argument ns a syllogism and see what 
it amounts to. Thus 

Major Premiss.™/!// men who have suffered from 
certain specific disorders are incapable of paternity. 

Minor I'rwxm&.-^Jean-Jacques had .suffered from 
those specific disorders. 

Conclusion,-—yean - Jacques was incapable of 
paternity. 

1 In/./. Rouneau jugt par ks Pmnpus tTttujtmrdhui (Perrin), 
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Precisely. Tin* conclusion quite obviously follows 
from the premisses, ami for the major premiss the 
lay critic may be contented to take the doctor's word. 
But the minor premiss needs rigid prut>f; and this is 
not forthcoming. We have mm here any statement 
that Jean*Jacques was, at a definite date, suffering 
from ;t definite disorder no such statement as we 
might have, for instance, in tin* i .e,r ot a broken leg, 
or it cataract, or an attack *4 smallpox, Whitt we 
have to go upon i*> merely a recollection of 
symptoms derived from the patient himself, couched 
in unscientific language, mn pret isejy dated but 
written out for the most part at a time long 
posterior to the alleged birth , of the five children. 
Evidence of that sort scarcely warrants positive 
allegation. 

Nor, be it added, is all the expert evidence on 
one, side. The qm-stion was considered by the great 
Genevan physician Tromhin, and lie took the 
view that Jean * Jacques " was not incapable of 
begetting children, but might pnfei tiy well tin so, 
granted certain conditions which be baind in the case 
of Thtlrese " ; and though Ironthin knew far less of 
the subject in its general asserts than Dr, Roussel, 
he hud one great advantage over him . he had seen 
the patient, am! knew the history of the c.tse. 
That, in the case of an ailment of a progressive 
character, is an imjioriuut consideration ; and it is 
impossible to exclude the hypothecs that the 
symptoms on which 1 fr, Roussel primijsdly bases 
his conclusion may belong to a inter date than that 
to which he attributes them. He has, indeed, most 
ingeniously established a very strung presumption— 
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yet hardly strong’ enough to override, Jean-Jacques’ 
circumstantial avowals. 

At all events, it cannot override them to the 
extent of persuading us that Jean-Jaeques invented 
the story as an answer to the sneers of persons who 
disputed his virility. There is little, if any, evidence 
that there were any such sneers to be answered. 
Unfruitful illegitimate relations were not so un¬ 
common in the eighteenth century as to be likely to 
form the subject of gibes ; and supposing that Therese 
did bear children, Jean Jaeques, not possessing Dr. 
Roussel’s medical knowledge, would have had no 
reason, unless information of her infidelity had come 
to his ears, to doubt that they were his. It is 
credible enough, of course, that Tlu'ruse had an 
amant de ctmr of her own rank in life, and not 
incredible, though improbable, that she engaged in 
promiscuous amours. The little that is known to her 
discredit is quite sufficient to warrant tin in stisjwct- 
ing more. But Jeun-Jneques himself seems to have 
suspected nothing; and it is hard to doubt that he 
did send children to the Foundling Hospital in good 
faith, as it were, and in the conscientious belief that 
he was indeed an unnatural father. 

For the third theory—Mrs, F’rederika Macdonald's* 
theory that Thdr6.se pretended to have children " in 
order to compel Rousseau to recognise the tie 
between them as a binding one" - is tin* least accept¬ 
able of all. One is bound to reject it for lack of evi¬ 
dence, for laek of motive, and also bec ause the re was 
no antecedent prolwibility that it would attain its end. 

The hypothesis is based, apparently, upon jean- 
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Jacques’ statement that he never saw any of his 
children; hut that hy ilsejj proves very little. 
ThtVe.se can hardly have amir'ijutrd that he would 
express no wish to see a child that she told him was 
his; and, il she had expected such indifference, 
she would have hail no reason t** suppose that 
the birth of the child would he regarded hy him as 
an additional bond of union. Her expectation would 
rather have been that he would display curiosity and 
make inquiries, and that the fraud would thus be 
exposed. Moreover, even if we gram that the fraud 
might have beet) conceived and perpetrated once, we 
are still left at a loss to understand why it should 
have lw*en rej«:ated on Jour subsequent occasions. 
The first experiment must have demonstrated its 
futility. It was obviously useless to form a habit of 
pretending to hear ehildmt to a man whoso conduct 
showed so dourly that he regarded children not as 
pledges of love hut as rubbish to !»• disposed of in 
the place which the State appointed lor the purpose. 
Nor can one allow much weight to Mrs. Mac¬ 
donald's further point that t irimm and l >id«*rot, when 
they quarrelled with Jean Jacques and held him up 
to scorn, never charged him with this particular 
ofJence against humanity. They did not accuse him 
of it, according to Mrs. Macdonald, l»ecuttso, though 
he; had tohl them tire story, they knew that it was 
untrue. Yet Me*. Macdonald avers that they 
brought against him many other charges which they 
knew to he untrue, so that that consideration 
alone would hardly have sufficed to silence them. 
It seems more reasonable to suppose that they 
held their tongues partly because, though they had 
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heard the story, they were not in a position to 
demonstrate its truth if it should be contradicted, 
partly because the charges might have provoked 
recriminations which they were not in a position to 
rebut, partly because their view of the functions of 
Foundling Hospitals did not materially differ from 
those of Jean-Jacques’ other boon companions. 

Grimm, at any rate, appears to have*, been jointly 
concerned with Jean Jacques in gallant adventures 
which reflected no credit upon either of them. They 
had a common friend in Klupfell, chaplain of the 
Prince of Saxe-Gotha. Klupfell had a mistress of 
tender years who lived with him hut supplemented 
her allowance by extending her favours to other men. 
One of the most odious pages in the Confessions 
relates how he and Grimm and Jean-Jacques supped 
together. " The worthy Klupfell,'* runs the narra- 
tive, “ was not the man to do the honours of hospitality 
by halves, and we all three took it in turns to visit the 
adjoining apartment with the little girl, who did not 
know whether to laugh or cry." Grimm, it is added, 
told the story, on the following day, to Thdr&se as 
a good joke; and Thdruse was more shocked at 
Grimm’s breach of faith than at Jean-Jacques' lapse 
from virtue. It is not a pretty story, hut it illustrates 
the moral tone of the times, and indicates the 
restrictions which Grimm’s recollections of his own 
levity might have imposed ujxm his moral indigna¬ 
tion. Stories of Foundling Hospitals would hardly 
have shocked him. He would have remembered 
—what everybody knew - - that his own friend 
d’Alembert was a foundling, abandoned by the 
fashionable Madame Tencitt; and, as he was a tuft- 
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hunter, that example would have seemed tu him to 
sanction the proceeding. What else, hi: would have 
asked himself, was a man in Jean Jacques' position to 
do with his children ? What else were the Foundling 
I lonpitals for ? 

Moreover, it is not quite certain th.it Grimm did 
maintain the silent c which Mis. Maedonahl attributes 
to him. jean Jacques expressly say. that he did not, 
meaning piesumably that, though he formulated no 
written indictment, he betrayed hi-, friend’s secret in 
private conversations; and he regarded this act of 
treachery as a ciime far darker than Ids own mis¬ 
deeds. This is the remarkable passage in which he 
says so 

•■This single fact condemns them. Without 
wishing it* t lear myself of the blame width I deserve, 
i would rather hear it than endure the reproaches 
which their malignity merit „ My fault was great, 
hut it was only an error of judgment, I neglected 
my duties, but no wish to indict pant was present to 
my mind ; for the heart of a father » uimot feel very 
warmly towards t hildren whom lie has never seen. 
But to betray the confident «* u! a friend, to violate 
the holiest of all eompat ts, to publish abroad the 
set rets imjctrietl under the seal of intimacy, to 
dishonour for one's plea .ore the friend whom one 
has deceived anti whose regard has survived the 
.separation this is more than a fault, it l«:speaks 
baseness ami blackness of soul," 



CHAPTER XVI 


Jean-Jacques sets up housekeeping with Thcrvsc and her mother 

—Ilk new frbmk, 14 the philosophers **: I>iderot» Grimm, 

and tFI lulhac:h—Marmontrl's view of Jeau-Jiict|iu*H—-Jenri- 

Jacques visits Ditlrrot in fitkori—-The prize ottered by the 

Dijon Academy for a discourse on the arts ami ndeneeH--™- 

Jean-J aa juts deckles to coin pete and to take the paradoxical 

view that the arts ami sdtwes have done more harm than 

good* 

The Foundling Hospital story, since there were five 
foundlings, extends over several years. We must 
turn back and traverse the same jieriod a second time 
in order to pick up the threads. 

To Jeau-Jaecjues, it is clear, the story was 
no more than an episode or rather a sequence 
of five episodes—unpleasant only until habit became 
second nature. The halites were u nuisance; but 
the nuisance could lie minimised by the means which 
the State provided. I le availed himself of those 
means, he says, gaiUitrihmt nt'- in the spirit, that 
is to say, of Punch pitching his family out of the 
window. Once out of sight, they were out of mind-- 
for the time being, tit all events, and meanwhile 
Jean-Jacques was pushing his way and enlarging 
the circle of his friends. 

Of his women friends something has already 
been said. He was indebted for material help to 
more than one of them. Madame Dupin, by raising 
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his salary, enabled him to set up housekeeping with 
Th^rtise ami her mother. Madame de t'requy, if her 
Memoirs may be trusted, made him a weekly present 
of a fat capon which Therese used to he sent to her 
house to fetch. His resources were further aug¬ 
mented hy a small inheritance which c.tinr to him on 
his father*:, death in !;; and he was able to sit in 
the caftls. anti move, and make friends, among the 
party of the philosophers. 1 li*. prim ipal friends were 
(irimm ami l>iderot, already mentioned. With them 
lie was intimate, lie knew* well, though less in¬ 
timately, Abbe Kaynal, Abb/* tie t'ondillae, HelvtHius, 
Marmontel, ami Hartm tl‘i fttlbat h. 

I>itlert>i, of course, metis m» introduction ; his 
impetuous figure is familiar to every student of the 
period. His energy was yohanir anti his cleverness 
wastliab**li» al. Moreover, both »levermss anti energy 
were directei! j*» a definite end. lb* knew what he 
wanted anti was willing to work night ami day in 
order to get it. At the time when he comes into 
this story he had just conceived the idea of an 
Hrnyt lopaslia whit h should be not merely a guide 
to knowledge but also an insidious weapon of war 
against traditional authority alike in Church and 
State, He had enrolled d'Alembert to help him with 
the science, ami he enlisted Jean Jacques to under¬ 
take the musical article., ** 1 b* had a NanneUe,” 
Jean Jacques writes, “just as l had a TluM.se. 
That was a further link between u*."; and we have 
no means of knowing whether the fac t that Nuunettc 
was u married woman, whereas ThMse was a kept 
mistress, made any difference to their relations. 

Grimm, though intimate with both of them, re* 
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Marmtmtil met jean Jacqur** 41 he; house ‘'before," 
ns he puts it, “hr h.ul become .1 savage." This is 
his reminiscence ; 

“He hmi not then declared himself, as he has 
since done, nor did h»* announce any ambition to 
form a mu l. Hither hi- pi id** was unborn, or In: con- 
t ealed it under tin* .how oj a timid politeness, that 
was sometime*, even *ib*.rqui>*u*,, and even bordered 
on humility. But in tin. timid re-.erve *.1 intrust was 
evidently visible ; Ins eyes ofv.erved everything with 
a suspicious attention, lie was very rarely affable, 
and never open hearted. I!** was tun tin: less 
amicably received , as we knew, be indulged a restless 
nelldove; ten by, easily hurt, he was humoured and 
treated with the same attention and delicacy that we 
.should use towards a beautiful woman, very vain and 
very rupi itioiis, whose huours w«* wi .bed to obtain. 
He was then «umposhp; tin* mu .ic for the Jhvin 
iiu yi/fagr, and sung to us at tin* harpsichord the 
airs he hat! written, WV were »harmed with 
them; we were not less so with tin* firm, animated, 
ant! profound manner in whnh his first essay on 
eloquence was written. Nothing could he more 
sincere, 1 ought to :»ay it, than our benevolence for 
his jtersois nor than our esteem for his talents." 

The portrait, of course, was not drawn by an 
impartial hand. Marmontel did not like Jean- 
Jacques, and thought his teachings mischievous. 
Yet the description rings true and is probably 
a faithful rendering of the impression which 
Jean-Jacques made upon his circle. It is the 
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picture of a man who was in the circle but 
not of it—a man with whom it was difficult to 
be intimate for reasons not easy to define---a man 
whose abilities were more admired than his character, 
and who had to he treated as a spoiled child in order 
to be kept in a good temper, Perhaps one may add 
that it is a picture of a man living on sufferance in 
a society that tried to make the best of him and 
cherished the hope that by patience it might induce 
him to comport himself like a reasonable human 
being. 

One of the precepts of the philosophic company 
is said to have been that Jean-Jacques hat! better 
give up living with Tlu'rc’se. There arc* vague 
rumours of a " friendly conspiracy " to separate him 
from her. That is not the sort of conspiracy which 
the man for whose presumed benefit it is entered 
into usually regards as friendly; and one can easily 
suppose that the suspicion of the intrigue made 
Jean-Jacques less genial than he would otherwise 
have been. 

Me was not supported by the force of a grand 
passion. He knew - he must have known- that he 
was making himself ridiculous. He envied — he 
must have envied the lusty Marmontel, to whom 
so many queens of the French stage freely offered 
the precious favours which noble playgoers were glad 
to buy at a prodigious price. He also envied - he 
also must have envied men of the world like Grimm, 
on whom women of fashion bestowed love instead 
of condescending patronage. For he too, as we 
know, had aspired, but with the discouraging results 
that we have seen. 44 II me faut des princesses," had 
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been his motto; but no princess had responded, 
"II me f.mt Jean Jacques," I le had failed in his 
courtship of Madame Dupin, ami acknowledged that 
he wan properly "an object of disgust" to her; he 
had also failed in his essays in " chambering and 
wantonness." and beets counselled to "leave the 
ladies alone and study mathematics instead." The 
faux mr'nagc with Thercse and her importunate 
mother was the best substitute that he had been able 
to contrive lor the romances of which he had 
dreamed. He was naturally sensitive about it when 
he compared it with oilier men's romances. He 
scented disdain in their manner, and was ill at ease 
in their company. 

That, we may he pretty sure, is the inwardness 
of the embarrassed reserve wdiit h Marmontol 
remarked ami <4 the deferential humility which was 
presently to disappear. What Jean Jacques needed 
to strengthen his hands was some signal success in 
lile. (liven that, he would be able to assert himself 
with gruff pride and maintain that lie was living as 
he chose to live and hatl chosen the better part. And 
he was already, though he did not know* it, standing 
on the threshold of success. It happened in this 
way 

In the summer of when Jean-Jacques was 

thirty seven, Diderot's audacious writings got him 
into trouble, He had made some disrespectful 
references to Madame tie I’nitipadoitr, and the 
authorities were glad of a pretext lor a perquisition 
which would enable them to seize the materials which 
he had toiler ted for hit* Hnryt inpa diu. Ho he was 
arrested and sent to the prison of Vim.cnnot. 
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He was not, however, cast into a dungeon 
and fed upon bread and water, but merely 
kept in comfortable confinement, in the style in 
which German officers are sometimes detained 
in fortresses, allowed to wander freely in the 
Park, to pursue his avocations, and to receive 
his friends. Jcan-J act pies, sometimes alone, some¬ 
times accompanied by Madame Diderot, spent nearly 
every afternoon with him. Unable to afford to drive 
to Vincennes, he walked, taking some book or paper 
with him to read when resting by the wayside, 
On one of his walks he happened to glance over 
the Menure tie Frame ; ami he read in it that 
the Academy of Dijon offered a prize for an essay 
on the question, “ Has the progress of the arts and 
sciences contributed to the corruption or to the purifi¬ 
cation of manners ? " On the spot, he says, he formed 
the resolution to comgxrtu. 

But what view to take—the obvious or the para¬ 
doxical ? 

So far as the manner of a man's life may be 
said to commit him to anything, Jean-Jacques was 
committed to the obvious view. As a contributor to 
the Encyclopaedia her was doing what lie could to 
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Null.>dy know . ; nobody will over know. Very 
pjshibly his motives were so mixed ili.tt he could 
not himself hat e disentangled them. All that 
is quin? certain is tlj.it, though he took the 

paradoxical view, lie did not alter his mode of 

livim*, so a . t>» i mlorm t<> it. He continued to 
eompo'.e mu i«, an*l he prom ded t*» study botany. 
In later year, hir wruic on both the-.e subjects. That 
i;, our he .1 reason tor supposing that there was less 
of the earnestness of the missionary than ot the ilesire 
to ?,h««:k and -.1 title the would in this particular 

declaration of polii v. It i. also our best reason for 

inclining to at < ept the version of the story given by 
Marmontel. He had it fu*m Diderot, ami he related 
it to Voltaire 

"1 was'* tit Diderot who -.peaks "I was a 
prisoner at Vim earn -.; Kom.srau tame to see me 
there. He had made »m* his Ari tar< 1ms, as he has 
sait l himsell. One tlay, as we were walking together, 
he ttdil me that the Academy of Dijon had just 
proposed an interesting t|ue!.tiott. whit h he was 
desirous of treating, *1 'his question was : * Han the 
progress of arts ami m iemes t outrihuted to the 
improvement of moral .?’ * Which side will you 

take?' asked I. 'Die affirmative, 1 answered he. 
• 'Tis the asses' bridge,' said I, 'all ordinary talents 
will take that road, ami you will there find only 
t ommonplat e ideas; whereas the contrary side 
presents a new, rich, ami fertile field for philosophy 
and for eloquence.' 

•* * You are right.' returned he, after a moment’s 
reflection; 'anti I'll take your advice.’ 'Thus, from 
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that moment,' added I, 'ids part has been decided, 
and the mask worn.’" 

‘“You do not astonish me,’ said Voltaire; 'that 
man is factitious from head to foot: he is so in his 
mind and soul. But it is in vain for him to play now 
the stoic and now the cynic ; he will eternally belie 
himself, and his mask will stifle him.’ ” 

Jcan-Jacquus, that is to say, according to Mar- 
montel, took a line by accident, and so found the part 
in life which it best suited him to play. It might 
also be said, with almost espial plausibility, that by 
winning the prize, and so achieving his first real 
success in life, he found the opportunity of realising 
himself and throwing off the mask which he had 
previously worn. In any case, however, he did not 
adopt his new rdle or discard his old mask imme¬ 
diately. Following his fortunes for another year or 
two, we find him still going on pretty much as before 
—still depending upon Mat la me 1 )upin and M. tie 
Francueil, still consorting with the; philosophers and 
sitting at d’l Iolbach’s table*, still endeavouring to 
conquer fortune as a musical comjwser. 
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Wi: have .1 pleasant glimpse at Jean • Jacques' 
domestic interior in hi* statement that hi* lay in 
bed ami dictated hi * |tara*l*t\f. t<» the mother of 
Th«'*rf*,e, Hr likrtl th«* *44 lady so Unit* that on** is 
glad to U*am tli.tt he ft turn! a mean-. **l making her 
useful; ami nm* wonders what -.hr, «m her part, made 
of the flowing phrases, frobabty nothing ; in which 
rase her instinct, if not her judgment, was sound. 

Modern readers, at any rate, need not allow their 
reverence lor a great name to dm rive them concern¬ 
ing the value of the discourse a* a contribution to 
sociology. It has no such value. Where it is not 
merely crude, it is irrelevant to the tpjestion nominally 
at issue. There is no arguing with a mart who 
declares that " geometry is the outcome of avarice," 
Mini that the sciences in general "owe their birth to 
idleness and encourage it *' * especially when he goes 
on to praise Sir Isaac Newton and flatter the Acade- 
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micians of Dijon. He refutes himself by his incon¬ 
sistencies. Contemporary critics contended that 
Jean-Jacques did not mean a word that he said: 
the difficulty of the modern critic is to discover that 
he ever said anything at all which he did not 
immediately afterwards contradict. 

The argument, in so far as there is any, runs 
somewhat as follows : The arts and sciences minister 

to luxury ; luxury is damnable; and therefore- The 

conclusion is easy, and so is the rejoinder. Indeed, 
the ease with which the refutation can he effected is 
not only a reason for leaving it unattempted, hut also 
a proof that Jean-Jacques was really concerned with 
something else than the formal demonstration of his 
thesis. His attack on the arts and sciences was only an 
excuse for declaiming .against luxury; his real, under¬ 
lying proposition was that Parisian society, in spite of 
its splendour, to which the sciences and the arts con¬ 
tributed,—-in spite of its vainglorious pride in intel¬ 
lectual progress,—was, in truth, rotten to the core. 

He did not, it is true, succeed in saying quite so 
much as that. It is doubtful even whether he quite 
understood that it was that he was trying to say. 
The art of writing, as he justly remarks, is not learnt 
in a day; nor is the art of preaching, of reasoning, 
or even of thinking. Never an exact thinker, Jean- 


Jacques was at this stage a singularly casual and 
haphazard thinker. But that, nevertheless, was the 


fundamental thought ensconced at the back of his 


r 
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not in the particular shape in which he presented it. 
TSuit, anti not its merit as a piece «»f argumentation, is 
the reason why the essay made a stir. 

It made a stir, in short, in somewhat the same 
way though not quite in the same way- in which 
Father Vaughan's " smart set" sermons lately made 
u stir. It was piquant to the smart set of the 
eighteenth, as of the twentieth, eentury to see their 
vires lashed, it was more piquant still to see them 
lashed hy a man who had moved in the set and might 
he supposed to know who he was talking about. It 
was most piquant of all to he attacked for the wrong 
reasons am! to see the hlame thrown *m the wrong 
people on the men, that is to say, who were really 
the salt of the society denounced. It was impossible 
for Sourly to he angry with sm h an assailant. The 
natural thing for Smiety to do wan to make a pet of 
him, pretending that no harm was done and that only 
the windows of the philosophers were broken. 

That was what hapjH'tted; ami if the excitement 
prodm ed was more animated than m bather Vaughan's 
ease, the circumstance» »*f the time supply the ex* 
pluuution. Society iu those days was smaller and 
more circumscribed than in ours, hewer interests 
competed for its attention ; there were fewer celebrities 
to he '’lionised." Fntlmriasms were consequently 
more vehement and more com nitrated. Nowadays 
such a popular reformer of morals as bather Vaughan 
may have to divide his popularity with some other 
popular hero of quite different calibre, such ax Dr, W. 
<», (irace, or Buffalo Hill, or Fred Archer, or Juggers, 
or Jumlto ; he may even have to divide it with some 
other reformer, as the Bishop of London divide* his 
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popularity with the Rev. R, J. Campbell. Our enthusi¬ 
asms, in short, are diminished by briny, dispersed. 
The eighteenth century was satisfied with one enthusi¬ 
asm at a time, and Jean Jacques had the field to himself'. 
He occupied it, and struck an attitude. 

His own statement is that he seized the op¬ 
portunity to reform his morals and his manners, to 
withdraw from society to solitude, and to live in strict 
accordance with the virtuous principles suggested to 
him by his own discourse ; but the details with which 
the statement is embellished show that he did nothing 
of the kind. I le continued to write on the sciences 
and to cultivate the arts ; he also continued to forward 
children to the Foundling Hospital; and this is the 
period during which In* was composing, and arranging 
for the production of /a* dtvin dn village* But he 
did to some extent alter, though he did not exactly 
mend, his ways. He cultivated a deliberate eccen¬ 
tricity; he made Society curious about him by his 
provocative defiance of its usages. 

In the first place, he threw up a good appointment 
in the Ministry of Finance procured for him by M. 
de Francueil, and announced his intention of earning 
his living by copying music. In the second place, 
he ceased to dress like a gentleman. He wore no 
more gold lace ami no more white stocking*!; in? laid 
aside his sword, adopted a “ round wig “ of plain, 
undecorative character, and sold his watch, declaring 
that he had no longer any need to know the time of 
day. One of the brothers of Thdrese completed the 
simplification of his wardrobe by stealing his forty - 
two white shirts, and he did not replace them, but 
decided that the coarsest linen should suffice for him 
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in the future. Nor was that all. Hr finally, for 
masons whith hr is candid enough to state, renounced 
the habit of politeness : 

"My silly and morose shyness, which 1 could 
nrvrr overcome, !<» in:; really due to my fear that I 
was not observing the rules of g.uu 1 form, I gave 
myself courage l*y making up my miml to trample 
those rules underfoot, I adopted a caustic anti cynical 
tone; I affected to despise the good manners which 1 
was incapable of practising," 

Not every one, of course, was favourably impressed 
by the new' departure. The philosophers who met 
at d’l lolhaeh’s table were quite clever enough to see 
through it; and we may take it that their view is 
fairly adequately rendered by Mannoutel's remarks:— 

" Rousseau " ( »ay . Marinonie!), "foreseeing that 
by colouring paradoses with bis style, and by 
animating them with his eloquence, it would be easy 
for him to obtain a crowd of enthusiasts, conceived 
the ambition of forming a sect ; and instead of being 
a simple associate in the philosophic school, he 
wanted to be the chief ami sole professor in a school 
of his own; but withdrawing from our society like 
Buffon, without dispute and without noise, he would 
not have completed his object, I’o attract the crowd, 
he had attempted t<* give himself the air of an old 
philosopher; he showed himself at the Opera, in the 
coffee-houses, in the walks, first in an old greatcoat, 
and then in the habit of an Armenian. * but neither 

* This in mamiuttcr, The Armenian Rail* wan nut adoptAd 
until m burr date. 
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his little dirty wiy* ami the stick of Diogenes nor his 
fur cap arrested the passengers." 

Perhaps not ; though the inner meaning of tin: 
outburst evidently is, not that Jean-Jacques failed to 
attract attention, but that Marmontel, speaking on 
behalf of the philosophers generally, considered that 
such foolish proceedings did not deserve to attract it. 
But if philosophical society remained indifferent, the 
curiosity of fashionable society was piqued. 

"The success of my writings" (says Jean-Jacques) 
"had math: me the fashion. The style of life that 
I had adopted excited curiosity. People wanted to 
know this extraordinary man, who ran after no one 
and only desired to live freely and happily in his own 
manner. That sufficed to make it impossible for 
me to do so. My apartment was always fttll of 
people wlio calks}, on one pretext or another, to take 
up my time. 'Pin: women employed any and every 
device in order to get me to dint; with them. Thu 
ruder I was to people the; more they insisted. It 
was impossible for me to decline all their invitations. 
Though my refusals made me numberless enemies, 
I was continually the victim of my goml nature, and, 
whatever I did, 1 could never contrive to have art 
hour to myself." 

Nor did the callers come empty-handed. They 
sought to conciliate the philosopher with gifts, 
aspiring, as he says, to the "glory " of overcoming 
his resistance, and taxing him with arrogance and 
ostentation if he declined their offerings. 

His resistance was not at first, it would appear, 
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invincible. Thin wan the period during which 
Thercse called regularly at Madame de t 'requy’s house 
to fetch the lat t apon widt h wa. tli.tt lady's weekly 
token of regard ; and we hear of presents of cash as 
well as offerings ht kind. "It I had gone on like 
that,” Jean Jacques sa\*,. "it would presently have 
mine to my exhibiting myself at so much a head." 
Thercse and the M-alter 1 .«• Vassnir would have 
been entirely pleased that he should do so. That, 
in their view, was wh.tt the sciences and the arts 
were for. The measure of the success of an artist 
or a man of science was, for litem, the amount of 
money that he could extract from the pockets of 
wealthy admirers. They adhered to the theory long 
after jean-Jacques had abandoned it. While he was 
giving om that presents were a nuisance and 
compromised his dignity, they continued to accept 
presents and even to hint that presents would he 
acceptable, " I should have n<*«sl»d." he says, •*more 
firmnev. than 1 possessed to get on s« If out of the 
mess, t could scream at them, hut f could not act. 
They let me talk, and iouiimied to behave as Indore." 
And indeed he allowed himself to some extent to be 
inlet ted by their pin ept-, and example. 

Meanwhile, however, living in the circumstances 
and striking, the attitude d* ,cubed, Jean Jacques, 
instead of (Hint' ft om soijrty to solitude, wan attend¬ 
ing to the prodm tiun of an opera and a play. 
Ntitti vu* was put on the stage 4} the t’omddie- 
Franyaise in 1 7 amt was a failure. /> </«*/» dtt 
viZ/tts'S, first played before J.ouis \ v, at Fontainebleau 
in the same year, met with a happier fate. The King 
hummed some of the airs ; the i «url applauded ; the 
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author was present at one of the performances, and 
had his opportunity of striking his new attitude in cir¬ 
cumstances in which it could not fail to be remarked. 

He was shabbily dressed. 11is chin was unshaven 
and his wig uncombed. Nevertheless, he was shown 
into one of the most conspicuous boxes in the theatre, 
immediately opposite to the box in which the King sat 
with Madame de Pompadour -placed there, of eourse, 
for no other reason than that the curious might stare 
at him. The light of innumerable candles blazed upon 
his face; and the well-dressed company gazed their 
fill, admiring his unkempt appearance. It was a proud 
but also a trying moment. 1 le had to make a special 
philosophical effort to preserve composure :.- 

"At first" {he says) " I felt uncomfortable, and 
asked myself whether I was in my proper place, and 
whether I was suitably dressed; hut, after several 
minutes of uneasiness, I answered ‘ Yes,' with an 
intrepidity which was due perhaps to the imj>ossibility 
of withdrawing from my position rather than to the 
validity of my arguments. • Yes,’ 1 said to myself, ' I 
am in my proper place, because I am going to see my 
piece performed, because I have been invited, because 
I composed it with that end in view, and because no 
one has a better right than I have to enjoy the pro¬ 
duct of my labour and my talents. I am dressed in 
my ordinary style, neither better nor worse than usual. 
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The argument*; wm:M mu, perhaps, have 
consoled jr.m ■ f.ai|u*'. v» iy nr.uh ij ladies had 
actually sniggered !<■ * si: i» i dear tan 1 ., nr it Court 
officials had bidden Ivan go home and shave. 
But m•thing «*i the Lind *>< > un* d. lit; was 
Society*:. new* t<*y. S>•• iety 1; id km tw a him in the 
days when he dressed, and tt i«*d t. . behave, like 
other people. It lj.td ah' .eb h'.iid **t. and been 
amused hy. hi-, se w p- It had .uh ady heen in- 

formed that he had ■•'id, ha. w at. It b«s ama* he no 
longer rated wls.it hour it was. at id had not thought it 
worth while to rephn i the tatty two shuis stolen by 
the brother of his mi-, tie * All this was t t ry piguant. 
Most men of genii)*. beh.Ued .o d:0 •!• ntly. and In* 
w;fs evidently a man *! genes'; sim «- hi*, music wax 
so **(»<id. And theteftae his »■» smi! icity must ht* 
respected ami lie him adt i.i e t he "«ares ,ed." 
" Caressed,” ai«otdimdv, h* w a 

"I had armed mystic {he who A " against their 
raillery; hut their t aressin;; airs, wlm h l had not ex* 
jiecled, subjugated me so completely that I trembled 
like a thild when they began/' 

It was hi** second success in life—more striking 
than the first, and sufficiently brilliant to be called 
a triumph. The 1 fue d'Auntotit promised to 
present him to the Km;;, whose intention it was, he 
said, to grant him a pension . but he declined the 

hon«»ur> . a course for which he assigns a curiou* 

medley of reasons, lit the first place, he says, it 
would have involved the sacrifice of his new-born 
pride ; in the second place, he was not sure that the 
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pension, if granted, would he; regularly paid ; in the 
third place, he was sure; he would not know what to 
say to the King if he met him ; in the fourth place, 
that embarrassing ailment of his might compel him 
to ask permission to retire from the royal presence 
before the audience was concluded. 

It matters little which of the four reasons really 
decided his action. The King himself does not seem 
to have troubled to inquire, though he sent the author 
a hundred louis. jean-Jacques also received fifty louis 
from Madame tie Pompadour, a further fifty louis 
from the Opera, and five hundred francs from the 
music publisher. In spite, therefore, of his fine 
Republican truculence, lie had, for the first time in his 
life, a good supply of ready money in his pocket; and he 
decided to spend some of it on a journey to Geneva. 

Twenty-six years before he had fled from the city, 
in fear of a whipping, to seek fortune where he could 
find it. He had been long in finding it; he had 
hardly found it even now. Rut he was within sight 
of it; he had only, it seemed, to walk steadily and 
straight to reach it; he was a credit to his country, 
and his country knew it. He returned, with such 
pomp as a post-chaise might afford, in the novel 
character of a famous man. 



niAPTKk XVIII 


At {Uw%,% \t ,sv hh k u ' * t v.i *<* Vt ^**Ufti 1*111)4 K,^ 

I r|%r'i UiC i f * ‘t % \"\Ai \|*4iimir tj/ '«• 

** My r-4, m wlut 4 f *iM‘ t I !;n ' r ‘ M.uLimr <le 

Weirin' «|l Mr'S* f!**l 4| ! ‘,n I »*! 1 It'* rtfiS Iff |||#f 

iriiii^ir; wifli I \4n f,v y:* L%f rntfivirw with 

Iin tlri U r ii yr*m *n 4 },*'* itrvttk 

(ii Ni'VA received |r»i)j Ja». pe » with >*j» » arms, ami 
evril accepted Thetose fur tunes had i hanged, Hlltl 
the had * hauled w ith !h*-»n. 

Nut only h»*. remote an* r -.fur. hut ,tl 10 his mother 

ami must ««t hi . aunts hid b»*ru dealt with by that 

disi iplinary butty lor Iran .so v,i>ms a,;.tin .1 pjopriety; 
in th«* u.i‘ of hi. u«n l.tr joavn irregularities 

nothing was ami m» rpm an nr. wn<* asked, l*re- 
numabiy tin* pastors .iv.tmtn! th>.u f ,ii they rannot 
really have lwlirved shat hi 1 . mi .to ss was only hi* 
r.ii k nurse, i mainly tin y m t*-d as if on that 
hypothesis ; am) wlu n h«* ptoj<o»rd to invert to 
Protestantism, in order to r« , over hi*. tights a . a citizen 
of t irm'va, no ubsta« irs wetr put in his way, I in 
was woith converting, the path of * onversion watt 
maile smooth for him Hr was allow ei! to ree.mt 
in private In* fore a C ommitter, told that the town 
Would hr* flatteretl to see him rereive the Holy ( aim- 
innnion according to its rites, and tailed upon for a 
speech. 

He began a speech, was overtaken by nervousness, 
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and broke down ; ami if the sentiments to which he 
intended to give expression were identical to those 
set forth in his Confession, f, it was well lor him that 
he did so. The excuse there offered for his apostasy 
is that the? differences between Catholicism and 
Protestantism are of no importance whatsoever, since 
deism is common to both of them. That is practically 
what d’Alembert said in the article on Geneva which 
he contributed, a little later, to the Hmychfeedta ; 
and when d'Alembert said it, and assumed that the 
pastors of Geneva would agree with him, a hurricane 
burst in the Genevan teapot. Apparently it was only 
his opportune nervousness that saved Jean-Jacques 
from uttering a similar opinion and so unchaining a 
similar tempest. 

As it was, however, everything all passed off 
happily. While the Consistory ignored Thdr&se, 
society was affable to her. She and Jean-Jacques 
and tie laic - the stmt: de Luc who afterwards made 
the first ascent of the lluet and ended his days, a 
nonagenarian, as reader U> Queen Charlotte at 
Windsor—went on an excursion together, and spent 
a pleasant week sailing about the lake; and Jean- 
Jacques was so satisfied with himself anti with things 
in general that he thought of settling down in Geneva 
for the remainder of his life. It was not until he got 
back to Paris that he changed his mind. 

Meanwhile, he had not been idle, and had not, 
even under the influence of rude Genevan simplicity, 
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am! In* had eotnjtosed, ilimi/h In- h.u! not yet published, 
his hum ms hum* «»n Inequality. Mur* over, he 
hail turned aside from hi ; journey f<> revisit Madame 
tit: Warms, Ten years bail passed .ime hr h.ul seen 
her last, ami time h.ul mu treated hrr kindly : - 

*'My (»ud 1 ” < L<- ev lamed "in what a Mate I 
Itnmd hrr ! 1 low deptaded ’ I !>*w bitii* ui hrr early 
virtue was hit to h* r' W a . tin- indeed ihr same 
Madame tie Warm ,, ... I be on ,» are tit the old 
day--, t»* \vh.*m the *ur* 1 I'entv« j o- had sent me? 
What anguish l<*r itty hrait' It rnnrd to me that 
no resource remained <«*r her but to b-n\e ihr i ttuntry. 
I pressed her urgently, Inti vainly, to »ome and live 
tjuietly with me, promt -inp to r.<n ,euaie my lib; ;ywl 
that of Tlnhese to her happiness," 

"My life and that o! Ilti'd-.r 1 " Amid all the 
patho, ut the pt» litre, that * imspjehrn .tv** penerosity 
provokes a ’-mile a stnde that r\tmds when one 
tries to imagine whit the Mother I »• Va-.seur would 
have said il Madame tie Wait ie. had taken Jean- 
Jacques -it hi . word, And yet it i.» h uat leristii*, and 
quite ol a pin r with all that we know «,| Jean Jacques' 
temperament, .howbp; ie. in what vtr.r he tailed to 
realise the world a!*»mt him am) the m* n and women 
who pi opted it, In all his adventure,, with women-— 
and the etui of the list ol those adventure-, is not yet ■ ■- 
he never ratne to understand l**v»- a*, it is ijenerally 
understood. Perhaps it was lureause so m.my women 
had lomtd him weak and maladroit that the desire of 
exclusive jRmrssiuu ttevrr assailed him, and he could 
not jrercrtve that it mij,;hl l#e a jarteut force with 
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rs. lit* had wept for < "laude Anc*t when lit* in- 
,cd lii.s black coat, anti hr hat? rallrtl Wintzinrird his 
nr brother" ami sent him affectionate messages, 
rise's confession that hr had had a predecessor in 
affections had left him unmoved, and he had said 
Why, then, should The rest* he jealous of Madame 
A’arens, or Madame de Warms of Therfise 
icially as neither of them was any longer young’ 
eautiful ? So we may have argued. 

Not altogether without reason, for promiscuity 
ittachment was a feature of the age, and 
lame tie Warms hail herself entertained two 
rs simultaneously and rebuked them when they 
nit. jean Jacques was only proposing to do for 
what she had done for him ; and polygamy is at 
i as respectable a manifestation of altruism as 
antlry. But Madame tie Warms declined the 
\ She “clung to her pension,“ which was only 
d>le in Savoy, though no doubt she was swayed 
ither considerations also. Bride, doubtless, barretl 
way. She was a lady; ami there are some 
ilices to which a lady, however light her virtue, 
however pressing her necessities, cannot bring 
elf to stoop, Perhaps, too, her imagination showed 
the hostile figure of the Mother l.e Vasseur 
ling in the distance, and site foresaw unseemly 
igles. So she went back to her poverty ami 
financial schemes. 

rhese hail not prospered, and were not to prosper, 

: story of them has been told by M. Mugnier with 
idant citation from documents; lmt it would he 
cult to unravel the tangled skein, and hardly worth 
e to try to do so. It is merely a story, long and 
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ami lu’ had composed, tinhr had not yet jml 
his famous !)ise«»urse «»n Inopiality. Mom* 
had turned aside from his journey !>* revisit M 
de Warms. Ten yr.tr. had passed since hr It. 
her last, and time- had mu treated her kimlly : 

“My < hui 1 ” (hr exclaims) “ in what a • 
found hrr* How dr;;l'adrd ' i low Huh* of ht 
virlttr was |r|t to hrr’ Wa . tin. indrrd th 
Madame tlr W.ti’i n., so faduant a hyttjr in i 
days, to whom tisr mir i’oufvrur had set 
What an f *ui-.h l**r my hratt 1 It -rented t«» « 
no resource remained for hri {cat to hut«• ihr * 
I pressed hrr urgently, hut vainly, to route 4; 
quietly with mr. pjomisinj' to toi'.n rate my i 
that of There**** to hrr hapjtiness," 

"My lift* and that *4 Therrse!" Amid 

pathos of thr pit ftnr, that * oinpi/ hrn .ivr j,;ri 
provokes a amir a -amir that extends wh 
tries to imagine what thr Mothn I r Vasseur 
havr said if Madam** dr Watrsi ; had takes 
Jacques at his word, A sal yrt it ts t harm trris 
tjnitr of a pirt r with ail that wr know of JeassJ 
temperament, .howim; u-. in what sen .r hr f. 
r<*ali'.r thr world aKmt hint .usd thr ut«*tt and 
who pr»(plrd it. in all hi-, adventures with w> 
am! thr rml of thr list <4 those adventures is nr 
hr never tanu? to tmdrrxtam! love ,1-. it is jjt 
nmlrrstood, JVrhaps it was heeumn* so many 
had found him weak ami maladioit that thr d 
ext heave }»ossrssion never availed him, and h< 
twt perceive that it mq*ht }>e a jmtmt for* 
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others. He had wept for Claude Anet when he in¬ 
herited his black coat, and he, had called Wintzinried his 
“dear brother” ami sent him affectionate messages. 
Thdrese's confession that lit* had had a predecessor in 
her affections had left him unmoved, and he had said 
so. Why, then, should TluSrese be jealous of Madame 
tie Warens, or Madame de Warens of Th6r6.se — 
especially as neither of them was any longer young 
or beautiful ? So wo may have argued. 

Not altogether without reason, for promiscuity 
in attachment was a feature of the age, and 
Madame de Warens had herself entertained two 
lovers simultaneously and rebuked them when they 
fell out. Jean Jacques was only proposing to do for 
her what she had done for him ; and polygamy is at 
least as respectable a manifestation of altruism as 
polyandry. But Madame de Warens declined the 
offer. She “clung to her pension,” which was only 
payable in Savoy, though no doubt she was swayed 
by other considerations also. Pride, doubtless, barred 
the; way. She: was a lady; and there are some 
sacrifices to which a lady, however light her virtue, 
anti however pressing her necessities, cannot bring 
herself to stoop. Perhaps, too, her imagination showed 
her the hostile figure of the Mother Le Vasseur 
looming in the distance, and she foresaw unseemly 
wrangles. So she went back to her poverty and 
her financial schemes. 

These had not prospered, and were not to prosper. 
The story of them has been told by M. Mugnier with 
abundant citation from documents; but it would be 
difficult to unravel the tangled skein, and hardly worth 
while to try to do so. It is merely a story, long and 
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intricate ant! dull, of come.don hunting, nut 
promoting, and industrial enterprise, Mndnn 
Waretw, with various partners, became sneers: 
a soap boiler, an iron founder, and a coal s 
There were moments when success seemed \ 
her reach, but she never ijnite achieved it. INisst 
no capital of her •*w n. site alw ty . had to work 
borrowed jnoney, and was seldotn in a positi 
repay the loans on the appointed day, Some t 
partners shared her losses, and others cheater 
1 Ier pension was tnortpaped, h**r rent was in ar 
and she hat! to w rite heppinp letters. She 
already, imbed, appealed to Je.ut Jat tpies himst 
help. He had sent her money more than om:< 
less than .he needed ai:d thoupht she had a rip 
expect, ant! she had wntnn to jrpisai h him. 
a few month . hi hue his \ i-dt to itet, he had rec 
this pitiful letter >., 

" Your conduct fulfils for me the chapter wl 
have just rea«l in the /w?A7/;.< i in which 

written that our finite a hop*, are those whicl 
most completely Jail us. It r. n>u the blow wf 
have ret etved from ym that pains sue; it is the 
that inflicts it. It you will only refits t for a mo 
you will say to your .elf all that 1 mipht say to y 
answer to your letter ; thouph, in spue of that, 
and always shall !»• to the end -«l my life, your 
;s>od mother, . . . l ioodhye,'* 

And Wmt/innrd f 

He too, it scents, had proved unfaithful 
unkind, 1 Its name disappears from m««a o 
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biographies on the day of Jean-Jacques’ departure from 
Savoy; hut the recent researches in the archives 
enable us to fill the gap. The supplanter, we learn, 
had passed out of Madame do Warens’ life as 
completely as the man whom he had supplanted— 
even more completely indeed, for he was married. 

Perhaps that, if not inevitable, was at least a 
tiling to be expected. Wintzinried was many years 
younger than Madame de Warens —hunt gatyon, 
with ambitions and pretensions; her charms were 
already fading when he first met her, and had since 
faded altogether. Such a man, in such a case, was 
almost certain to break away and marry; but the 
blow none the less fell cruelly. When he was thirty- 
eight ami Mat lame tie Warens was fifty-four, he 
appealed to her to find him a wife, and she humbled 
herself anti did so. Then, while the negotiations 
for the marriage were proceeding, he compromised 
another young woman, ami appealed to Madame de 
Warens to extricate him from his embarrassments. 
She ditl even this, with the result that another 
husband was fount! willing to accept the lady who 
had been compromised, and that the lady to whom 
the first advances had been made either heard nothing 
about the other story or saw in it no reason for with¬ 
drawing from her engagement. “ I congratulate you,*' 
Madame tie Warens then wrote to the bridegroom, 
“ with all my heart ” ; and she added a few words of 
good advice ~ 

“It remains for you now to be very careful of 
your conduct, and give dose thought to all the new 
duti 
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again to place yourself in a position in which you 
will he liable either to he reps t<-d .»r to incur 
reproach. Talk little, it vki out. Think much, 
and always comport your.fit in an ii r pro.ich.ihlt* 
manner towards hoth ( oh! and nu!i ; th tt is tlte 
way to win the attention and esteem «■! the world, 
l*rav forgive me tor .pe.ddn ; to \.iii so frankly, ami 
believe that 1 shall always In* *,im --»'«•!% anxious to 
rentier you any service that is in tm power, 1 remain. 

truly anti with much consideration, sir, your very 
humble and very obedient servant, 

••TlIK H.VlatNt • \V \c! V- 14- t.A Totti," 

‘frilly a pathetic letter, read in tie- h du w hielt a 
knowledge of the i trt um- t »ni e . .bed d t he man 
had et tine to her as a far elite.,: hair dtv v.rr, needing 
work ami charity, lie had h‘ <mie la t servant, ami 
risen to be her steward, her partner, her lover. \'ow 
she was an ohl woman titty live nae. old to be 
precise; ami he forsook her t<<j .» yttm.p-r woman - 
for two younger women, She had stepped down 
frotn her social pinnat le, ,md eotiM not step back to 
it; she was tl)e e\ b.trhet'*. ex 'Jeward *•» ex lover s 
“obedient humble servant. Whatever her faults, she 
hud paid the prh e l«*r them, and was to yo on paying 
them until she died. 

Her own letters uj the date pit lot*- her as in 
extreme distress ; she even w ito-s of )e r .elf as lat k 
ing “bread." That lament, jw thapsnu e tt appears 
in petitions, need not he taken literally, but it at 
least proves the fear amt the petil ,4 de.tnmi.*n, 
ami forbids us to doubt the t sxential troth of the 
story only kmtwn, until the dixruvery of her letters, 

»«/* 
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i Jr,tst |,«t|ttr*.' iurr.itivr. This is the last glimpse 
rr whit'll wr p«<t front him : 

‘ Whilr 1 iv,i . at ( h itrv.t, shr writl in ( halil.tis, 
r.ltttr to srr titr at t trait; ;r t anal, Site was 
Ota moll* V to i ojnpl'" t r ■ hrf jnutltry. 1 hatl uol 
itt 11”, ..it y sum with ntr, hut 1 stmt it to her att 
1 hat, hy litrtr t, M \ pitot mamma ! 1 ,rt mr 
«• yrt anolhrf ptool »*t thr r.ottihtt'ss oi hrf hrarl. 

titty t in;* wa . thr only pin r of jrwrilrry that 
I tail lrtl, Shr took it itom hrr Jmprr a» t’ivr it 
,‘htTrst’, who instantly pavr it lurk to hrr, rr 
tip it a* thr ttohh* Statu! whit'lt shr watrml with 
mars. Ah! that was thr hour at which I should 
■ dist harprd mv drill, S ottpht to Itavr abntulonrd 
ythitr/, to iollovv hi t, to altat It my*»r!f to hrr until 
tlyittj; tlay, and sharr hrr foriunr whatrvrr it 
tt hr, I ha I did nothin,', oi thr kind, IHstrat UsI 
tu< if hrr attat hntrnt, I frit my atjrt tiott lor hrr 
ttish, , , . 1 inottnsrd lor hrr, hut I tlid not follow 
(>1 all tin- Irrlittps of remorse that havr assailed 
luritti' my lift*, that was thr most arutr, am! has 
thr most rmlurinp, 1 rarm-tl hy it tht* trrrihlr 
shtttrttts which havr never since t rased a> over* 
tn itut," 

huitltslly it is trmpfin;* to rout went on thr 
tut oi thr matt who, itt mii Ii a rase, and with 
a link oi mutual memories, tit.nlr his mistress 
thtnttirr who, rum when sentimentalism)’ ovrr 
tpratiiutir, Jailed to si r that this was att apgrava 
of it. Wr t an on!) hopr, i| wr wish to takr his 
that thrrr may havr turn smite comprlliny 
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excuse of which hr has not informed us. To Madame 
tie Wart ms, in any rum, it mu .t have bum cruelly 
painful to be obliged t<* atrept a gift conveyed by 
such a messenger, \\ v see in that pathrtir offer of 
her Last rise,* a Lea desperate endeavour to maintain 
her erumblinq diguilt. riuV .e, vulgar anti self- 
seeking though wr know hrr to have been, becomes 
sympathetic, fur a moment, in rHn ,inj; it. The sense 
of tears, no less than the tear * themselves, is in that 
story, whatever we may think ol Jean Jacques’ part 
in it. 

lit* was never again to m«*ri, and no longer to 
tunrespond with, the woman who had done so much 
lor hint who lud tft .tied him ** kindly, though so 
strangely, saved him bom the v*m fate <>f the 
vagabond, tied to make him a tp ntleman, succeeded 
at least in tit tin,; him to mis with gentlemen, and 
given him the Imam* and the opportunity t*« reatl, 
and metlitate, and h*art». lb* was t limbing the lull 
of ft triune while she *1»**a eutlet} it, They must part, 
or she would he .1 drag on him , .md „*tin y parted ~ 
she hurt at hi** rundm t, ami he .chained of it. 

Farting from him, the««for», saying Iter last 
adieus not to him but to he* mist re v,, she went 
bark to hrr poverty and le t tm.un sal •„ hemes. For 
.1 time shi* lit »*d at F \ i to, t ine pathetically across 
the Lake at the sloping hills of Vatsd, her lost home, 
the home of in r pairuts, 1st j httsbaml, and her three 
lovers, trying, it may b**, to tolled her faltering 
courage ami jet urn to it l he »outage never mine, 
however, ami presently she rotild no longer afford 
herself this limity <4 gtiH. .Swiss relative*, whom 
she entreated to visit lei made excuses lor not 

>y« 
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coming'; anti multitudinous, though unprofitable, affairs 
demanded her attention. She gave up her house and 
went back to Chambery. 

There is a story that, at this time, she became 
the mistress of a wealthy nobleman, the Marquis 
d’Allinges, It is not a very probable; story for she 
was fifty-six, and her charms had forsaken her and 
it does not seem to be true. She lived for a little 
while in a house belonging to the Marquis d'AUinges ; 
but she paid a rent for it, and his name does not 
appear in any other connection in the correspondence. 
Somebody—--but certainly not the Marquis d'AUinges 
—made her, according to M. de Conzie, a small 
allowance “as long as he lived." The statement 
translated into English in Bayle St. John's The 
Sun-Alpine Kingdom, and then re-translated into 
French in the Kerne Hri/it»ni</ue came ultimately to 
he rendered “ as long as he lived with her." That 
is the origin of the report, of which there is no other 
evidence; and there is no reason to believe that the 
allowance, by whomsoever made, was more than an 
ordinary act of charity. 

'rite charity, beyond a doubt, was needed, and 
missed when it ceased to be given. It is as im¬ 
possible, indeed, to make head or tail of Madame de 
Warons' industrial combinations in the last eight years 
of her life as in the earlier period; we only know 
that they continued, and were no more successful 
than at first. Of her increasing destitution, how¬ 
ever, we have abundant testimony. We know that 
Wintzinried could not help her if he would, for he 
too was poor, earning his living as a Clerk of the 
Works in some road-repairing operations. We are 

m 
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CHAPTER XIX 


Why Jean Jacques did nut remain at Geneva-.His return to Paris 

—Madame ci'Kpinay oilers to lend him u 'Plat Hermitage ’’ 

—Jht accepts tht: offer The derision of the ph iloso phene— 
Jean Jacques’ memos fur withdrawing hum society— 'Publishes 
his discourse on inequality* Analysts of' the argument—Wlty 

Madame dTipinay nought his society late with Thereso and 
her motlutr-Jettu-JaequeH fulls in love* 

For how long' JtmnJ acquets seriously contemplated 
retiring to t leneva is a matter of spmtklkm, So are 
his reasons for changing his mitul I U* himself divides 
the responsibility between Voltaire, Madame d'Epinay , 1 
and tint Mother Le Vasscsur. 

Tint lastmamed lady knew when slut was wttll off, 
had no desire to expatriate herself* and probably had 
not sufficient confidence in Jean-Jacques to trust him 
out of her sight. Her motives, therefore* are clear* 
and her influence must have* been direct and argu¬ 
mentative. The influence of Voltaire was indirect 

1 Madame dTtpinayb Memoirs are among the biographer's 
authorities for this period. If has* been deriiringfratcal by Mrs. 
Predi til.i Macdonald fliai the tsuimwcript whs extensively tampered 
with by Cfitiiifti and IHdetot after JeateJaeqtftV qtmrrol with them. 
Its diiniitgttig statements runout* therefore, he itrctfiled without 
corralmouiom Mrs. Macdonald^ discovery is a line piece of 
literary detective work, though if need not make m much difference 
twi Him think?? to out estimate of Jean Jacques* character. His own 
admissions, alike in the C oncqiondetice and the C&n/mwns^ are 
quite sufficiently dhcmlitabte. 
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lull m»t !<■>.*, it il, 1 !«• was 1 is:o,• »!•>.*' to tin* j*au>s 
uf (Wiiuta ; .uni 1« .m 1 n ijm . ,u ;•*.! th it, uhrrt; 
Vuh.tiu* w.r., lh« if * .•■,:!<! !■< m» .'.'•‘jt’’. ;j\, 1h* oultl 

hr >,t»r In m.ikf i I r i - iiut'-ui tin )>* M.»I< nvn, as 

Jr,U» |,ii tjut \ Vt. mM iu\ r nil 1 .' tl it ii ■ h nl hrrft 
i .tinlitj, Vt ih.lllt' Wa ■ «i*> ’Ulilril .1 ; ( 1 *' It ill HI, .Itttl il 
was tiillii uit li a am *Ui>■* r m.m l< » !"■ at t otmhul 

iiftMl wltni livili, Jir.il him, trtnv.t tt.f. luu 
!41tull .1 Jil t< r lit ll.tS h ‘Ul t«»i t » !■ 1 riiirs. I’hry 
Wt HlliI ht* sUt'r I t I;r| til rath > ’thri *. Way ; iitul 
iiulri ii tht'il i'rl.ttn*tl*» Writ* .shr.ufy jjinnim,; to ht: 
straimtl. V<4tair»*\ * um|t!:m**ut-, mi Jr.tn Jatajues' 
Htrr.try jin htmiam »•** Im 4 h* * r» ■* u* . I It* hail 
said that tin* m a! j4»!o ,<<|»h«'i , •-!..» tfuaiitm »4 th*» 
\l;tU? of tiatnrr hli»4 huv. w ith tin ilr'.trr l<» “ jot ti»wn 
on hi*. hamf. .tin! kon* . am! »i.t#! .*h«»ut tin* room." 

M.iti.unr tl h jthi.tt, I a. th* nth* « ham! tt ,t. oUt*uuy[ 
JiMIt J,tt tjilf. tu !)• hi* I iiu lit l«* ’4.»V hi j r.tm I*. Slit* 
W.ts otto of lit . .nhtiii* !*., .lilt!, .t - th** tl.u.;;hlt*r 
hJ utt«* farnv T *»* tiia il »4 tin t-nm -♦.*.**I tin* will* of 
am tihur, ’.hr w »*, w* ahhy 11 < t < »un*i y • .«•.»! at I .a 
i’lluVHJttr, oral J'ali«*1» tHr r. J,«r uj tin* i*ttrust of 
Mmifutoiriu y, was a h»»u a <4 sj4«'»'t.MU ami luxury ; 
ami somt win r» n» a ». na r *4 hn *,j*a* t*«ts pari* then* 
Ht<»**i a ililajmlat* <1 t < at t^r who h h‘ at Jut tjur*. hat! 
mto’ .nhiiii* tl, »-\* laoium, "What * >\> h^htln! hahita 
titm * J hr v*-iy }.!.*. l"i ia<*' n„it ua • 50*4 h< forn 
h»* staiiri! toi S«4t'< il->,n<! \\ hah* h* was away, 
Matlamr *VI' jtna\ h.nl tin* < at . ,• * > i.Sai ,/•*{ ainl rr 
(Mitral. t hi irtiijo »i t * lain, sayilHj ' 

" My h« ,ti, th* it- r. y*.ui 1 * tt< at \'»*u it your 

srll, ami h it mi -hij* a .h‘. y**o t* * r**|*t it. 1 trust t 
shall h« ar m» im»i*- >4 ymti «t m l tlr .jir tu h*avr 
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And Jean-Jacques was moved, and “moistened her 
beneficent hand with tears,” and yielded. 

It may be that he had more reasons for yielding' 
than he gives us. I le may—one can almost say that 
he must-—have dreaded the embarrassing propinquity 
at Geneva, not only of Voltaire, but also of Madame de 
Warens. Their last interviews had revealed the widen¬ 
ing gap between them. He was a poor man, though 
famous, and could do but little for her. 11 is affections 
were for the memory of the Madame de Warens that 
had been, rather than for the actual Madame de 
Warens, fallen from her high estate. It would be more 
comfortable to sentimentalise over her from a distance 
than to watch her distress from near at hand, and meet 
her constant demands for the loan of small sums of 
money—especially when the alternative was open to 
him of living the simple life within an easy walk of 
a grand chAteau, and being petted by a fashionable 
lady. He embraced the alternative, and moved into 
the Hermitage before the end of the winter, taking 
Th<irese and her mother with him. The date was 
1756, and he was forty-four years of age. 

He was followed to his retreat, he says, by the 
gibes and jeers of the philosophers who dined 
with d'Hoi bach ; but that picture was drawn long 
afterwards, when he was at loggerheads with them 
and with the world in general, and allowances for 
exaggeration must he made. It can mean no more 
than that he was chaffed, and that he was the sort of 
man who stood chaff badly, always sus|n:cting that 
some deadly insult lurked in it—a consequence, of 
course, of his not having been brought up according 
to the rules. 
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Anti of course there were some 'pounds for chuff. 
The inert; fact that he proposed to ',it in the pocket 
of a jjrral Luly would not, indeed, by itself have 
aroused derision. Pdum eighteenth century philo¬ 
sophers tlid that. Voltaire hail sat in the poeket 
of Madame du t ‘hutelri, and (irinun was about 
to sit in the poeket <>i Madame d Kpinay herself. 
Other precedents ami parallels mold easily he 
found. I lilt when it mine t>> a man's sittinp in a 
j 4 re. 1 t lady's poi Let toju iher with his eoneuhine anil 
the mother of his coin uhine, tiieu even eighteenth- 
century philosophers eould he moved to merriment. 
That aspect of the ease, rather than the suddenly dis¬ 
covered passion for solitude, must have furnished the 
principal motive of their mockery. 

They moeked at the passion for solitude too, how 
ever, ami in doiinj so demons! ran d that they did not 
understand jean jm <pses, l ie did m 4, after all, intend 
to “live alone “ in the scriptural sense of the phrase. 
Though he withdrew to a 1 lermita^e, h* could ilardly 
live there as a hermit with Th»Te?.r and Mother 
Le Vasseur in the house; ant! he was not far 
enough from Paris to he inaccessible to visitors. 
All that he had done had been to remove himself 
from the vortex to ihe outer edge >*l the great whirl 
pool ; and he had reasons enough for supposing that 
he Would he better off at that distant o front the centre 
of .social excitements. 

The state of hi » health was one tea sat; the state 
of his purse wan anotht r. We have seen how the 
former reason caused him to shrink from presentation 
lo the Kin;,;; and the two reasons had often combined 
to make him feel uncomfortable in society. It watt 
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a matter of common knowledges that he “ suffered 
martyrdom ” from the afllietion whirls he tried with 
agonising efforts to eoneeal. It was partly to escape 
front that embarrassment that he fled to the remote 
corner of Madame d'Kpinay's park. Moreover, he 
was beginning to take himself seriously. 

Some cynics have taken the superficial view that 
he merely desired, through affectation, to figure as 
“the man of his hook," and to “live up to" his own 
tirades against the sciences and the arts, and in favour 
of the simple life. The truth is that the country 
attracted him, and that, in writing and defending his 
thesis on the. sciences and the arts, he had persuaded 
himself that he really had a message to the world. 
The years spent in town had been a necessary stage 
in his education. Without them he would never 
have learnt to write, or have realised the contrast 
between the imaginary simplicity of an assumed 
“state of nature" and the very real artificialities of 
the complicated civilisation of his age, Hy this time, 
however, the town had taught him all that it could 
teach, and it only remained for him to grope after the 
meaning of his lesson- -to sort and marshal his ideas 
—to think things out. 

There art: plenty of men, no doubt, who think 
things out in towns, and even need the stimulus of 
the towns to make them think. They are the strong 
men of abounding energy, who do their thinking only 
with their brains. Such a man was Diderot, the 
most sociable of intellectual disputants, to whom all 
life was a debating society, and from whose mind 
ideas flowed fully formed in an unceasing stream. 
He, more than any of the others, insisted that 
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Jean Jacques’ retreat to the country was ridiculous. 
He was convinced that Jean Jacques his favourite 
contributor, his most promising "young man," with 
the exception, perhaps, o! d'Alembert, would rust in 
the country; he could not conceive that, in the 
country, a man could do anything hut rust and 
decline into the bucolic tone. 

1 It: would have been right about most men, but he 
was not right about Jean-Jacques. There is a type of 
thinker with whom thought is hardly to be described as 
an intellectual process who dreams rather than thinks, 
but who finds, after he has dreamed his dreams and 
seen his visions, that the thought has sprung up, as it 
were, spontaneously, and become a fixed conviction. 
It was to that class of thinkers that jean Jacques 
belonged. Perhaps he was the greatest of them ; 
certainly he was the our who made most noise in 
the world. Only, at the hour now under review, 
the dream was not yet finished. It had only 
just begun ; and it was in order that he might dream 
it in peace that the; dreamer look his way, with his 
furniture, and his concubine, and the mother of his 
concubine, to the cottage’ in the corner of Madame 
d'Kpinay’s park. 

It was at about this time that he published the 

second of his famous discourses; 

The origin of inequality among men. /,* it author¬ 
ised by the laws oj nature f 

'The thesis was proposed, like the previous 
one, by the Academy of Dijon; but Jean Jacques 
did not, on this second occasion, win the prize- for 
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reasons which it is easy to divine. His essay 
came before a jury of good bourgeois the sort of 
people who feel, and say, that they must draw the line 
somewhere. They drew it at attacks on property. 
Paradoxical assaults upon the arts and sciences might 
pass. They amused, ami no harm was likely to come 
of them, since they appealed to no revolutionary 
instinct deeply seated in the hearts of men. But 
property " that was the ark of the covenant on which 
it was forbidden to lay sacrilegious hands. Property, 
at all hazards, must be protected. Nobody who 
questioned the rights of property should have a prize 
from them. 

Their decision was natural enough from their own 
point of view ; and we need not go behind their judg¬ 
ment. The discourse, like the essay already discussed, 
affords no help to the serious sociological inquirer. 
The description of the “ state of nature " from which 
it starts is admitted by the author not to rest upon 
‘‘ historical facts," “ I,et us begin," he says, “by setting 
the facts on one side" which clearly is equivalent to 
saying : “ Let us assume the conclusion which we wish 
to prove." Very likely he would have been welcome 
to do so, so far as the Dijon Academicians were con¬ 
cerned, if he had not wished to prove too much. 
Demonstrations based ujsm reckless assumptions 
concerning “nature" were the commonest philo¬ 
sophical performances at the period. One finds them 
in Montesquieu ami many other writers. They 
are all of approximately equal value as arguments, for 
none of them, in the last resort, amounts to much more 
than the assertion, sometimes grave and sometimes 
ironical, of the individual philosopher's point of view. 
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Jean-Jacques’ rase differed from those of the others in 
that he not only asserted Inst declaimed, anti that his 
declamations were deliberately offensive to property- 
holders, ami the police, and the governing classes. 
Take this lamtnis passage, lor instance ; ■— 

" The lirst man to whom it occurred to enclose a 
plot of land ami say ' this belongs to me,’ anti who 
found people blind enough to believe him, was the true 
fonntler of civil society, I low many crimes, and wars, 
anti miseries, anti murders, ami horrors might have 
been sparetl to the human race if some one had torn 
down his fence, or filled up his ditch, exclaiming to 
his fellows: * Be on your guard 1 inot listen to 
what this impostor tells you!'" 

Or this - 

*' l might go on to prove that, when one beholds 
a small handful of wealthy and powerful persons on 
a pinnacle of grandeur and good fortune, while the 
masses cringe before them in obscurity and wretched¬ 
ness, the reason is that the former only value the 
possessions which they enjoy because the rest of the 
world is deprived of them, ami that, though their 
condition remained unaltered, th«*y would soon cease 
to be happy if the people teased to be miserable." 

That is the note. Whoever has an appetite for 
more may turn to the discourse itself. Here we may 
content ourselves with noting three things concerning 
it: that it was not the sort of thing that the Academy 
of Dijon could be expected to stand ; that it seemed 
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very piquant to tin- clever p»-opt; w h>> thought they 
knew their jean jurqurs, and that |»\m J.uqm-H 
himself did not iealn k'-ljeu* in it r\« rpt when 
consumed by the fervour *»l «<*mj»o*4nun, seeing that 
at the very time «hm hr was attacking j*r«‘petty in 
his discoUf:.r, h«* w i. t!»?* udm ; ;i hi 4 enjilrihution to 
the 

None the le*,*. the di-.i -*i(j'.*• in.uk 1 *; a *4 age in his 

development. IN was pt ra> lung to hiutulj ,i*; well 
as to others , he was hi. own mo*,t .lU.-utivf hearer ; 
he wanted to go on !iaruing to himself, and to profit 
by his own in aim lion. Nnbap*, w«- utay put it that 
hi; wanted to develop upon n ttni.d line*., and grow to 
his full intellutuai *a. time, He might, if he had 
liked, alter hi-, umev.es, have written "for the 
market" and made money ; then, ;»*, now, a popular 
reputation hot! a tonum-ntal value, and the "pot¬ 
boiler “ fetched tl*. p»i« e. Ifnt Jean j act pies, though 
he meant to wtite, did not mean to he hurried. 
Writing to order was repugnant to him, though he 
Itatl done it. So, when In*, »haure eame, he took it, 
ami settled down remote fiotn the wodd, and yet 
not too remote from it in Madame d'Kpinay’s 
1 lermitage, 

About Madame d*l*’,pinay‘s reasons for wanting 
a philosopher in her l*ark, one hardly knows what 
to say. I here is the theory that she expected him 
to become her lover; there if, also the theory that she 
merely desired to perform an ar t of charity in a de¬ 
serving case; hut neither theory commands complete 
conviction, even though we know her to have been 
immoral enough to act from the former, and kiml- 

* In an 4iti« le utt *• Pwliueal Kmioiiiy." 
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hearted enough to have been instigated by the latter 
motive. Jean Jacques wan too important, too 
obviously capable of earning his own living, and 
too uncertain in hi"* temper to benefactors tor her to 
he likely to single him out a*, an object of dis¬ 
interested benevolence ; when she did once offer 
him money, he protested that she was treating 
him like a raht dr Moreover, her provision 

of lovers was already adequate. It! the past she had 
loved M. dc h'r.mcueil, now she loved t irimm; and 
Jean Jacques, who had never in his youth inspired 
great passions, was nearing middle age. 

Still, Madame dT.pinay liked him ; and he was 
an interesting oddity, much in request run after by 
society because lie run away from it, It would la; a 
distinction to monopolise him- to be the one salonih-e 
who could summon him t< * her presence with the 
certainty that he would come. Hi; caravan• his 
mistress and her mother need cause no embarrass¬ 
ment. They knew their pl.iee, and agreed to the 
convenient fiction that they w*-re M housekeepers." 
He himself had a happy talent for organising musical 
entertainments. She mold send for him to amuse 
her guests amt also to amuse herself when site was 
alone and laired, in a word, she could make him 
useful. 

To a certain extent she did ho ; and Ins position 
became undignified, as lie seems dimly to have 
perceived, 

It must always 1«* dittu till for an educated man to 
feel dignified wlnm living mnmibi dlv with a woman 
of the lower orders, except, of tnurse, when passion 
blinds his eyes, whether he is actually married to her 
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or not. Hi.s case is necessarily mack; worse by the 
presence in his house of a mother in-law though she 
be only nominally hi.s mother-in-law- who is also of 
the lower orders ; and Jean-Jacques had assumed that 
burden. 

Not, indeed, that the Mother Le Vasseur was 
quite without education. She could at least write 
and spell well enough for Jean-Jacques to dictate his 
discourses to her. Hut she was a common woman, 
and a termagant, greedy, a liar, a mischief-maker, and 
a gossip. She bled her daughter’s protector for the 
benefit of other members of her worthless family ; 
she solicited presents, nominally for him but really for 
herself, behind his back ; site told him to hi.s face that 
those friends had tried to induce her and Thtir&se 
to leave him, offering to start them in business as 
tobacconists if they would do so—-a statement which 
was probably untrue. AH this must have been very 
trying. 

And Madame d’Kpinay, in her different way, 
must have been trying too. She hail first tried to 
treat Jenn-Jacques as a valet by offering him a pension, 
if not a wage. Now she treated him as a valet in 
another sense by continually sending for him at 
inconvenient hours, without regard to the exigencies 
of his work and meditations, and expressing such 
imperious annoyance when he made excuses that he 
ceased to make any, and, as he says, ** submitted to 
the yoke." He had to sit with her whenever she was 
tired of solitude - which was often; he had to listen 
to her conversation, though he declares that she never 
had anything to say ; he had to hear and admire her 
literary e<impositions,---letters, short stories, comedies, 
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and the like, whu h In atgmaiisr. a . "silly and 
vapid, ' 1 !«• add-., ii is in*, that h** was privileged 

l<< give h« i " !j afernal ki'i'-i". ‘ , hut that is .is it may 
he, Jm nil* ran ttr\ '*! a<s»-|*l Jean ) an jurs’ kissing 
Stories wills.HU t oiroh* I|.iti> oi. 

S«» that th> li!<- ai tl :>• 1 </•, I dun,; it fur all 

in all, was de.app •inn-.,. M s Ian • d l.piuay was 
disappointisi,; , tie- M* >th> s 1 » \ as ->'ur was *iis- 
appointin,; . » v» ;» '1 h«V < wa . di .appointing, If 

Jean |n«ju»s had h» * n in «>as wills hrj at first, lit; 
tertainly was not in love wjih )»*■» now ; aiul when 
they walked in the woodthe*,' had nothing to Kay 
tu each ufhei 

"We had nut M)Ui« t< nt id< as isi lomilNt In keep 
ie. supplied with si;)•*! 1 1 .. and w« ri'iilii n>» lunger 
talk tm< easin.'h *»i mil 1 plans, s« rin.; that these were 
limitetl tu the riiji >} meet *«! the pt« *.< nt hutir. What 
we saw* in our walk* inspired m»- with relhvtionsquite 
over her head, , . Ther- untamed unly the resource 
oS gossip, .lander, and silly jokes, It is, above all, in 
solitude that *>n« reals*,< s tin advantage of living 
with ;t <ompanioii wSju is <apahje of thinking. I 
did not nerd this r<"s nil’. *• in i *! del to he pleased to 
he with her , hut -hr m i de*l it in order to he .satisfied 
to he with me ’ 

Whirls means, < >J »< an .e, that The ivse was hored, 
and allowed it to he seen that she was iHired ; and 
we ian haidh he worn,; in assuming that Jean Jacques 
Was hut ed l>»o. 

lie had hi. work, hut !»* made little progress 
with it, lie lomadriod many projects, hut carried 
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none to completion. His meditations, even, did not 
take their contemplated course — which, after all, 
is not surprising. He was a dreamer, not a 
thinker; and, though the thinker may be master of 
his thoughts, the dreamer is rarely master of his 
dreams, which .any accident—the accident even of 
boredom and domestic jars—-may divert into un¬ 
expected channels. 

That was what happened to Jean - Jacques. 
He had gone to the Hermitage to meditate on 
political philosophy. Arrived there, he found himself 
meditating, at the age of forty-five, on the happi¬ 
ness which his life had missed for the lack of a 
grand passion:— 

“ I saw myself, in my declining years, a prey to 
painful maladies, approaching, as I supposed, the 
end of my career, without having fully tasted any of 
the pleasures after which my life hungered, without 
ever having given full play to the intensity which I 
felt was latent in it, without ever having enjoyed, or 
at least known, the voluptuous delights of which I 
felt my soul to be capable, and which, for lack of an 
object on which to expend my passion, had always 
remained locked up in my breast. . . . 

“ How was it that, with a soul naturally expansive, 
unable to live without loving, I had never yet found 
a true friend entirely devoted to me—though I felt 
myself made for friendship? How was it that, with 
senses so inflammable, and a heart so naturally affec¬ 
tionate, I had never yet, at least once in my life, been 
consumed with love for a specific person ? Devoured 
by the desire to love which 1 had never been able 
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fully to gratify, I pictured my a lt 'rowin'' old and 
dying without h.n i11 s • In »■< 1 . 

Kt cetera, I'hf p.tvuge i'. It}** Jttviud* in the 

composition of A ,i //«>,7,v7A /A7u;*»' .m<i ukn to the 
introduction to tit** Mon <4 Madam* - d f loudetot. 



('ll Al’TLR XX 


Snplii**, t «I‘l iinuli itii I h r rarly lii<* anti hrr marriage* 

llrr tut* Sam! LamUrti Mu<|«um* ti‘K|muiy cm thn 

liiitHuit Mailamr til ttiikliinf u portly (In tiuirttrlcr—’Htir 

fkldify In lu*i Jovc-r. 


Sol*iui’, ('itmtesxe d’l I otidetm, sister in law of Madame 
d'Lpitiay. and four years her junk»r. was tin* daughter 
of M. La Live tin Bellegarde, another fanner-general 
of the taxes. 

Horn in berrmhrr 1730, she was married in 
February 174H, about six weeks .tfter her seventeenth 
hirtlnlay. It was on the eve *>1 her wedding that 
Jean Jacques, then only M. d<* hratu tiril’s factotum, 
maile Iter acquaintance at Madame d’Kpinay’s house, 
where he was arranging ilr.un.ttie and musieal enter¬ 
tainments, She inviietl hint upstairs to inspect the 
hrtdul chamber. 

It was an unusual thing to do, even in that extra¬ 
ordinary age; hut we must not take it to imply 
that site was hold anti had. It implies only 
that she was naive, ehildish, innocent, impulsive - 
fitiimMitiUhy, ttt fat t, as all iter friends always said 
that she was, Jean Jacques was more than twice her 
age he was nearly thirty six a privileged person of 
inferior not ial standing ; and her marriage was a very 
important event, of which she was naturally proud. 
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She exhibited her briiial bed its the same spirit in which 
another girl w ould hat r e clnhited her wedding presents, 
and Jean Jacques, though fiamued by the compliment, 
did not misuudrr ,i tn<! it aid w is n»«t then inflamed 
by any passionate desires, Mile «le ttrllegarde was 
only .i t hiltl t>> him \ i van ions, but not particularly 
pretty, kind, but of'too in ;h i tank I >r Sect, tit* Itnntbie 
dependent ol her friends and relatives, to aspire, 
Minti wax the name by which her intimates were 
plivileged to call her. 

1 ler husband was two and twenty, and almost a 
stranger to her, Madame d Kpinay, who tlitl not like 
him, describe:, him a-. " a g unbl«-r by pod* ,,i«m, and 
ugly as the devil," addin:; that la was of low rank 
in the army, "quite unknown, and blo b i«* remain so," 
1’he alliant r, in short, seemed to her " tidieulous,'* 
She wstulii hav e laughed at it but I*** b.er fears that 
"the result ol the aband sjory may be to tnake my 
poor Mimi unhappy " ; .tn«l .In- poured’*; 

** It is all over, and they are matt let). | helped 
the bride to dress, this morning, She was very 
melancholy, and cried a great deal, begging and 
praying me to t ome and see her »\ cry day. I shall 
not fail to do so, 1 am sure she will need my presence 
during the hrst days of married hje r%pr< tally of a 
married life like hers,'* 

A gloomy prognostication, truly ; but things were 
not to be quite so bad as that, M. il l bmdetoi, as it 
turned out, was neither a brute n*»r a look 1 h* di* 
tittguished himself in the service at least sulfkiemty 
lu rise to the rank of lieutenant general; and the 
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worst that could hr said against him was that his 
attri tions wrrr already engaged risrwhrrr. Hr had 
a liaison with a married woman whic h was to last for 
another right ami forty yrars. so that, if hi* was not a 
good husband, hr was at Irast a good lover which is 
something to his errdit ; and hr was at any rate 
as good a husband as the existence of other claims 
allowed. His behaviour was widely different from 
that of M. dT’pinay. who brought his mistresses 
women of the theatre to live in the immediate vicinity 
of his wife’s country seat, and introduced them to the 
parish priest as persons whose tmimjiruehable respect¬ 
ability he could guarantee, He treated Madame 
d’l lomletot with all the respect that was compatible 
with infidelity, and cheerily allowed her a freedom 
equal to his own. " Madam," he said to a lady who 
came to him with scandalous reports about her con¬ 
duct, " I have no right to demand more from Madame 
d’t lomletot than that she should maintain the outward 
appearance of propriety." 

Some women would have been unhappy under 
those conditions; but not many women of the 
eighteenth century. Madame d’Houdetot certainly 
was not. The shock of the first disappointment over, 
the tears of which Madame dT’pinay tells us were 
very quickly dried, If M, d'l lomletot was not in love 
with his wife, neither was his wife in love with him. 
She bore him ehildreti, amt then, having discharged 
that duty, looked almui for consolations, which were 
nut difficult to find. She was a lovable little woman, 
with the lovnbleness of a wayward, affectionate child, 
jamming sometimes to be silly because she was so 
naive, but in reality bright and intelligent, and, above 
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all \m\m\%Wv a ;;«#««> talktr, an 

a jwwi* Hniiir n| «!io'*r |\rit , aiv lull rt rhartn. 
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a -iililirr, an4 also a part t i»*|nnrl in thr I 
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Imr *i a4*lirr fa wistr fMftry nn!« s% it hr 
iui a luniii upria is, tit }' sp I ai4, art rum 
iitslirattuit of ritrmma* y. In Juan* a it is t si 
;t sij*ti rf intrllia tual 4i aim ii * 11 , ar4 at 14s 
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havr ho#ni waj%r ml h* nm* pom , a * fIsrrr 

Itrrfj Vi 05 \r an*l }s \\* \ * * vhm , th.ili t oloiirl 

haiiilwif; hat hr » at rim! his n44r jrpufatii *n 
lull), am! %\ t< wrS**mtu in fir- salons altkr as a 
atjtl as a j;al!aul. llrhunrtn.; la thr ft irty 
plltlt ilopftrf S* hr talk* 4 4flir| 4!t With titufr 
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wlttaSt 4ttrs n*a icsh am! ihr lamiotir of rtf 
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All Paris knew that story, unci Saint-Lambert was 
reckoned the hero of it. 'The story launched him in 
Paris when he came there from Lorraine. He was 
the great conqueror, by whom it was an honour to be 
conquered, lit' had delightful manners, .acquired at 
the Court of Lum'‘ville. The field of gallantry was 
open to him. 1 le might have one mistress or many ; 
he had but to choose. He chose to have one only, and 
chose that that one should be Madame d’Houdetot. 

There does not seem to have been any interval of 
doubt or hesitation. Of a sudden we find Madame 
d'ICpinay writing 

'* The Comtessc d'Houdetot is coming to spend a 
week with us; she is not going to her country place 
this year. It seems to me that she has become 
intimate - very intimate indeed—with M. de Saint- 
Lambert. She speaks of no one but him; she 
quotes no one but him. Her enthusiasm is so open 
and so extreme that the Count might very well be 
annoyed by it. She says he is dying with anxiety 
to he presented to me ; but this anxiety has not over¬ 
taken him suddenly, for I have known him for the 
last two years, and he; has never said a word to me 
about it. However that may be, she is going to bring 
him, and 1 am curious to see them together." 

The curiosity was gratified. Two other passages, 
undated, but evidently only a little posterior to that 
quoted, help to complete the picture- 

'* The Comtessc d’Houdetot came yesterday to 
say good-bye to me. What a sweet creature she is 
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so naive, so sympathetic, :<» straightforward! She 
is wild with joy at the thou ;ht «»f her husband's 
departure, and truly she inspires no tmdi interest 
that we all feel happy on her behalf " 

And presently ; 

" Yesterday the (Yinitesse d‘!loudet»»t came to 
supper with us. She was aeeoinpanied by the 
Marquis de Saint Lambert, who had just told me 
that he was leaving to join the army, Madame 
d'i loudetot is in ih spair about it, not bavin;; ex 
peeled this separation, She has lost u!l self control, 
and lets her grief be seen with a frankness which may 
he very much to her credit, but is, at the same time, 
very embarrassing t«» Iter h rands Ah, how glad I 
shall he to see that woman ten year* older! If only 
she could learn how t<« moderate her transports a little, 
site would Ih- an angel/' 

And thirdly: 

“ The ( ‘ountess is mn< It up-.r? at the Marquis* 
absence; but when did Double rm distnib her 
gaiety? She tries in pnf«s i',y good faith, .uul then, 
in etjually good f.e.th, she lan.de.. She was m«nr 
emphatically horn t<* he happy than any other woman 
whom I know.' 1 

There, its those three extracts, we have her portrait. 
There is no trace in it of tin; shame, or intensity, or 
gloom, or violence of a guilty passion. It is fragrant 
of the innocence of a virgin heart awakening to love 
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fur the first time. It suggests, nut adulterous intrigue, 
but tlu* joyous realisation of tin* romantic dreams of 
girlhot «l. 

That, as we shall see, i*. tin* note nS Madame 
d’l !i tuden >l throughout her life*. Hit marriage had 
burn a mistake- t** hr lived down and repaireda 
nightmare* to b«* forgotten. It had not seared lu-r 
lu-art or embittered her disposition; it had only 
postponed for a year or two the dawn of her real 
happiness, f I »*r temper remained sweet, and the 
wound was hilly healed Ion • before sin* was too old 
to love and to enjo}. Those who knew her when 
Saint l.amheit eatm* into her life declared that she 
then grew " mote amiable than evet "; ami she had 
no more thought of dump, wrung than bar. the maiden 
who gives her heart to a suitor ftttr /, f inm motif. To 
have t»4d her that she ought not to love Saint” 
Lambert would hare bent as idle as to tell a mother 
that she ou;;bt not to love iter children. 

No doubt she was '' silly " about him that was in 
her charai ter. She was silly, as Madame d'Hpinay 
say*;, tit writing, to the mistress of the Prince de 
Sotthise to ask In i’ to per,unde her protector to bring 
or send Saint Lambert back from tin* army to Parts, 
lit some other respects, too, sin* was tapabie, under 
her lover* * iutluem e, of indi-.i retion which verged 
upon indecorum. Urn* of 1 hderut s letters to Mile 
Vullatid tells how sin* re» lied, at .t certain evening 
jwrty, .t certain *' 1 lymtte au\ tetons" which he 
describes as ** sparkling with voluptuousness," adding : 
" Though she had the courage to show it to me, 1 
did not d.tre to ask her for a copy of it." 

That, however, was an exceptional — jierhaps an 
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isolated I'usirrssiuii 1ft hvr *!*in tin* t\v\ 
that sli»* had U-Avni i'hnv I * * o n a i luur 
the Hit try may i a * t 1 ip;, , 1 h>> '.rnnal \v\ 

tin 1 ruiilnajNti.n i? s \ * :h \l *! <• t ""si.inh'ii an* put 
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pays 1 st l!i tl 1114*4?* li < * : , 4 " hr live* 
atheists *u4*! | T ms j•>' *14 ! piu % >hr i ‘4lli 
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Saint Lambert was sudd*. ibv nmutt* mrd to the 
war :— 
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wandered far and wide before he met her, but after¬ 
wards they strayed no more. Nowhere in the annals 
of love, legitimate or illicit, do we, find the story of an 
attachment so passionate and yet so tranquil, so long 
enduring and so little disturbed by jealousy. From 
giddy youth until extreme old age, they continued 
to live only for each other, models of fidelity in an 
unfaithful age. 'Their contemporaries talked of them 
•is we talk of Darby and Joan, admiring a virtue which 
the.y dared not hope to emulate. Nothing like it, if 
we may judge from the chorus of enthusiasm, had ever 
been known in France before, or was thought likely 
ever to be known again. 

Was this close attachment ever, for a single 
instant, in any peril ? Looking back on it, and 
recalling the legend of it, one funis it hard to think 
so—hard even to believe that Jean-Jacques himself 
ever thought so. Surely, one feds, some instinct 
must have warned him that the fortress which he 
assailed was inexpugnable! 

It ought to have done so, and perhaps it did ; 
but, after all, lit' did not know all that we know. lie 
may have thought that the liaison had lasted a very 
long lime, when, in truth, it had only run an impercep¬ 
tible fraction of its course ; he may have thought that 
it was near its end, and needed but a little to end it. 

He was living alone, we must remember, in a 
forest He had no one to talk to ; he was tired of 
Th< 5 r<L*se ; he was dreaming of the grand passion which 
he had never known - not only dream!tig of it but 
writing of it; he hud always “ wanted Princesses," and 
he had reached the age when a man feels that he must 
make haste if he is to capture love before it is too late. 
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That was !ti-. condition those were hi*; eircum» 
rtaners-— when Madame d'l hud* tot reappeared to 
him, like a creature **1 hi*, imagination nude: incar¬ 
nate* ; and the* re-a !> 41<>w< d like a *mu iu aon from 
its premises. 1 ie i< »i ;*< >t the it solution, registered in 
the ( e//A a.'/<'«.», never t-> " e\p . .<• I m iv*,e tie the: 
pain nl seeing me express lor another sentiments 
more* passionate than she w e. t apabb* . .f inspiring'." 
He Idroot everything, and could not help himselfj 
hut rushed blindly on his doom. 



(‘ i l AFTHR XXI 


MattusiiP tllltiintriiii at E.iiilttiiisif* -Shi’* calls tin Jean Jacques ill 
llir I|rf inii4i»r Shr mlE again %%ltttr Saint faml*i»tt isat the 

uf wai M This iniif- (wtitrH Jmii Jac*|tt**s) 11 1 was in 

Itivr Stir was u willy ” ant! Stir was *’inn*** Secret met"!-* 
mgs ill the hurst rurrcHpoiuhcnee Kxtracts from Mitclaitte 

iff IfftitlrltilS lr||rr?i, 

Maiwmc o'! lommror wan living at Hmtbotme, within 
a walk though rather a long walk of the* I leritiitnge, 

11 trr pretext was a desire to be near Farts am! her 
nister in law while her husband was away on foreign 
.nervier ; her ariu.tl reason, that Saint-Lambert had a 
plate in the neighbourhood, M. tl'I hntdetot, as we 
know, was tmhUereut to her movements so long as 
the apjteaiam e til tle« ornm was preserved; even in 
this matter of tlet orum he was easily satisfied. Saint ■ 
I.umltert, h« twever, at the tint*- of whieh we are speak- 
iug, was also ahrttatl; atul that was Jean-Jacques’ 
opportunity. I le knew all ahout the liaison from 
Madame dT'piuav ami front Saint Lambert himself. 
But he was tempted, ami tell; or, at all events, he tried 
It. fall. 

He had never railed on Mat lame d‘f foudetot in 
Farts, tin nigh he had been asked to do so ; hut he met 
her front time to time at La ( hevrette. They were 
both fotnI of walking not a common taste of the 
period - atul were somewhat thrown together in con- 
sequence, We have a note, dated May 1756,—it in 
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wrongly date*! in Ktreckeisen Moulton's collection, 1 
in which she mils him that she will he dining at La 
Chevrettu «m such and such a day am! hopes to meet 
him thm*. Already at that time, therefore, they were 
on friendly, though not yet on eonttdential, terms. The 
great l.idy was patronising the great man; she liked 
his out-of-door habits, and enjoyed his eloquent con¬ 
versation ; hut the great lady was no more to the great 
man than any other great lady ol hi*, acquaintance, 
lie had only just mme to the Hermitage, and solitude 
had ttot yet begun to pall upon him. 

Niue mouths elapsed ; anti then, one day, suddenly 
mul without warning, the gteat lady surprised the 
philosopher in his retreat. The date is wrongly given 
in the fW//co7u//v a-; August »}*>o ; the visit really 
took place, as ran he determined bom the t urresjHUul- 
enee, in the tlt .nl ol winter in January or February 
1757. Madame d'l Juudetot’s t. urjage h.trl stuck in 
the mud ; she wn*. wet through, and came to the 
Hermitage lor help. Jean Jut qnes entertained her at 
a " rustic collation," and Tlterese provided her with a 
change of t lothes. The clothe*, were duly returned, a 
few days afterwards, together w ith a letter of thanks ; 

"I am very sorry (Madame d’l Joudetot wrote) 
"that l have seen so little of )ou. Remain in ymtr 
forest, since it i*. your t hoi» e to do so, but permit us 
to pity ourselves because you are so happy there, l 
should pity myself less if my time wrtr more uty own 
and if 1 were always sure that my ronijiany did not 
bore you. 

1 /, /. A*. »nra« »o >tma ft t-a rntumu. i ’mtrqwmtUnce 

public** pit M t i, Surd* Moiiitnu, 
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" Gout!-bye, my clear citizen. Please thank 
Mademoiselle Le Vusseur for taking such good care 

of me. 

Is it the letter of a woman who merely wishes to 
he polite, or of a woman who is bored and wants n 
man to amuse her? Merc; politeness was a little apt 
to find expression in such terms in the; eighteenth 
century, but the latter motive was probably present 
also. Saint-Lambert was away, and Madame 
d'l loucletot was lonely. She wanted some one to 
talk to her about Saint Lambert. Probably she also 
wanted some one to sit at her feet some one;, for 
choice, with whom she would feel quite safe. 

She* felt she must have felt quite safe with 
Jean-Jacques, lie was nearly old enough to be her 
father; and he had no renown for gallantry. The 
declaration to Madame Dupin, which had ended so 
tgnominiously in his confessing himself “an object 
of disgust," was an old, old story, and there; is no 
reason to supjsm; that Madame d'l loucletot had 
heard it. Since then he had been living in quiet 
concubinage with his " housekeeper '*—whose feelings 
naturally would not count in the eyes of a great lady. 
Without being in the? least cold or callous, she would 
fail to understand that such people had feelings 
when; delicate; matters of sentiment were concerned. 
What she did understand was that Jean-J acquets was 
an interesting eccentric, amiable and eloquent, and 
fond, as she was, of walking in the; woods. So she 
soon came to see him again—not after an interval of 
nine months, as is stated in the Confessions, but as 
soon as the spring weather made the woods accessible. 
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This linn* she* was on hnrsrh.uk, rutin** astride, 
attired in malt* costume. 

"As a ruh* ’* (writes Joan |.injnr ,) " I do not cart* 
for this kind of mas* jtioude; hut thr romantic air of 
tht* thinj* impressed me, and this tinu* 1 was in love." 

Ur was thru, wr mu .t rrnu*mhrr, writing /,»/ 
nmvettt' //t'/t a,it\ and was in llu* firm* frvrr <»f 
composition. II** had peopled his solitude with tint 
crratnrrs of his imagination , hr was living not with 
Thth’esc hut w ith his hrroinr*.; h»* was not analysing 
his heroines hnt idealising ihrm. I l*t was in love 
with his idral; and whrtt Mail am** d'i foudrtot rode 
up tin* avrmir, it was a . tht nigh hi*; own idral, made 
flesh, hatl roinr to greet him. 

She was not hrantiful, as hr admits. 'I‘hr small¬ 
pox had markrd hri, or h a«f at hast 4»*str**y»*d thr 
freshness ot h»*r t omplrvion. Hut shr lust " lookrtl 
down" tlrtimrrly ; ami thru, when sin* lookrd up, 
“thr expression of h**r face, at oner gentle anil 
animated, seemed to speak of caresses,'* 1 Irr hair 
was hrr great glory, Its a iris w«*rr natural ; and it 
full, when unfastened, almost to hrr ankles. Her 
figure was 'dim and hrr movrmrnts pitpiaut alike in 
their awkwardness and their grace Shr spoke, and 
she was witty, ant! imury, and frank, and n.iivr, Jean- 
Jacques "drank thr jioisonrd nip in lung draughts, 
only perceiving how swrrt it was." Shi* Irft him, and 
he fount! that, when he trird to think of his imaginary 
“ Julir," hr could only think of hrr. “ My eyes," he 
saya, *'were opened, 1 recognised my misfortune. I 
lamented it, hut I did not foresee its consequences." 
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Perhaps it was Madame d'i Ioudetot's fault 
that there were any consequences. Jean-Jacques 
" hesitated," lie says, as to the course to lx; pursued. 
Hesitation might have preluded forgetfulness, and 
he might have gone hack to his dreams if 
Madame d'i ioudetot had left him hesitating. Hut 
she did not - whether because she was blind and 
could not see, or, as is more likely, because she was a 
etiquette and did not choose to see, finding the novel 
experience irresistible, enjoying this visible proof of a 
young womans power over a middle-aged philosopher. 
She called for the: third time, and then Jean Jacques 
could hesitate no longer 

" Then “ (he says) '* I knew how I must behave. 
Shame, the handmaid of evil, made me stand dumb 
and trembling before her. I dared not open my 
mouth or lift my eyes. I felt a trouble to which 
1 could not give expression but which it was impos¬ 
sible for her not to see. I decided to admit my 
trouble and leave her to guess the cause of it. That 
Wits a sufficiently dear explanation for her." 

Let us not wrong Jean-Jacques especially let us 
not wrong Madame d'i ioudetot by supposing that 
tile explanation was inadequate. It is a question how 
fitr she meant to go; the probability is that she went 
farther than she meant; but she certainly saw what 
sort of game she was playing, and played it with 
deliberation. The story, in its beginnings, is assuredly 
an anticipation of the story of Lady Clara Vere de 
Vere breaking a country heart for pastime. It differs 
from tiiat story in that Jean Jacques was more enter- 
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prising than tin: “ country clown,".uni allowed renown 
to l«: won of him because he expected, and tried 
hard, to win renown himself. 

Love was in this case, if ever it was, a kind of 
war--perhaps a kind of siege rather, in which the 
original assailant was thrown on the defensive and 
had tit resist an assault that was pressed with un¬ 
scrupulous vigour. 

Jean Jacques had two ndvnnt up s in the encounter: 
he was a distinguished man who did not underrate 
his own importance ; and he was» o*s .eh-iably Madame 
d'l loudetots senior. If the play had been earnest 
and her own heart had been one of the stakes, a 
younger man, though less distinguished, might have 
had a better chance «4 winning tt ; but us the game 
was not on her putt set ion., a younger man would 
have been easier to snub and to stop when he tried 
to go too far. Madame d’l loudHot s »o'u- was some 
what like that of the >,« hoolgul with wh*«m the music- 
master presumes, The case « , simple when no en¬ 
couragement has been given but embarrassing when 
the girl is conscious of having nude provocative 
advances. Then .he finds it difficult to arrest the 
unexpected atdour of her wooer'« suit She wants 
to be ** nice," feels that she ought to be rude, and, 
fearing to be too cruel, is apt to end by not being 
cruel enough. That, broadly leaking, was Madame 
d'l loudetot's position. 

Not, of course, that she was a fluid, without 
experience in matters of the heart far, very far, 
from that. Hot she was '* silly " and she was ** nice/' 
She liked to amuse herself, but she hated to give 
I«un; and. having sought only for a tribute of cere- 
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monious compliments ami homage, slur found that 
she had aroused vehement and even unscrupulous 
passion. Jean Jacques was more ambitious and more 
in earnest than she 1 had expected him to he. He 
aspired, making no secret of the aspiration, to all a 
lover’s privileges. Her problem was to mamettvre 
herself out of a false position without ostensibly 
withdrawing from it - to refuse while apparently con¬ 
senting, ami to avoid doing violence, to Jean Jacques' 
feelings while remaining true to Saint-Lambert. 
Other women, before and after her, have found 
the solution of such problems difficult. 

Madame d'l loudetot solved her problem or had it 
sol vet 1 for her in the etui; but she spent nine months 
in looking for the solution. During that period she 
and Jean Jacques saw each other nearly every day. 
'liny made appointments to meet in the woods, 
without the knowledge, as they believed, of either 
Therexe or Madame d’Kpinay. They also met 
openly, by appointment, in Madame d’Kpinays 
drawing - room ; ami Jean > Jacques was invited to 
dint?, to sup and even to sleep at Haubunne, 
When it was inconvenient for them to meet, they 
corresponded. 

Jean-Jacques* letters, with some exceptions to be 
noted, have been lost; those of Madame d'l loudetot 
have been preserved. If they were, our only authority 
for the story, we should not he able to make much of 
it. They are not, in any sense, love letters; on the 
contrary, they art: extremely proper and discreet. A 
reader's suspicion might lm aroused by their length 
and their frequency, but certainly not by their 
contents. 
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Madame d'l londrini impair-, In them a!»»m her 
correspondent's health, amt issues bulletins about Jut 
own. confiding to him th.«t she has taken medicine, 
with sat i si at lory results. She reminds him that he 
has been doing Mata' t opying tor |***r. asks to Ih* 
informed how much stir owes him |.>r it, humours 
him, lor awhile, in hi. pioa-l rrfu-, d to ureept 
payment from her {>>r In-. ■< tv itlu.t fatally insists 
upon .settling t 111’ at»otmt * nr tl*a gonimf that "it is 
utily right that every man sh*a;!d In, «• b\ hr. tratio.” 
She insists, Ion, that hr shah not po pa\ thr postage 
of his letters to hrr lait shall h ave h< r to hear the 
charge; ami sin* oilers to help him to < .an e«d any 
compromising do< aments that la- mav have in his 
possession : " t me them t«* tin n!i/< o! I )ruil, in an 
envelope addle I t<> me, ,md tell him to keep them 
until one of u < sends Jot them ” 

In all h*r I'lieis, unar,«ver, she keep-, Saint* 
I.amhert to the fore, jean jae.pte . may or may not 
have hren sedulous itt Ins impmie, alter the state 
of his rival s health, hut Madame <1 H«au)eir«t never 
fails to furnish him with the lat* st rej*»rtn on the 
subjec t. I’or instance ; 

"My Jriettil is still at v\ts., 1 h«* waters are still 

doing him good. As l«*t me, l am \ery melancholy 
here, separated liont him, and not r*p*s ting to feel 
happy until l see turn again " 

Again;.- 

’* The health of my friend gets better and better—” 
a fact which has contributed materially to the improve* 

matt of my own.” 
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Ami yet again: 

"As fur him on whose health my own depends 
even more; than on myself, I am glut! to he able to 
tell you that he feels a sensible amelioration in the 
parts affected.” 

Such passages as these are eloquent of the 
state; of the writer's heart ; and there are many other 
passages iti which she seems to define clearly enough 
for the most dense to comprehend the difference in 
her feelings for the old friend and for the new 
one 


" You know my heart; you know how it is occu- 
pied. But I have promised you, ami l shall always 
continue to feel for you, the friendship for which 
there is still room in a life thus monojmliscd." 

"Yes, my friend, you must continue to he the man 
that you have always seemed to he. You have; seen 
how devotedly we love each other, and our friendship 
is not unworthy of you. Believe; me*, my friend, no 
secret of yetur he*ari has Item unobserved hy me, 
sensible: as I am to virtue and to tenuler and honourable 
se'iuimesus. I can m» metre* fail in my eletty to love 
than ter frienelship. Your friemeiship adels te» the 
happiness of my life, alreaely made happy by Utve. 
I enjoy the* ple*ase»re of seeing love* ami friendship 
unite to embellish my days and to bring me all the 
felicity of which a sympathetic soul is capable. If 
there; were anything that 1 eemltl wish for, it would be 
ter have a friend like you and a lover like him." 
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“ Keep this letter, my friend. Let it be the first 
pledge of the sentiments which I shall always preserve 
for you, and of a friendship approved by him whom 
I love—a friendship in which he invites me to indulge 
and which he wishes to share and which I shall do 
my best to make worthy of both of you. All my life, 
my dear citizen, I shall remember how you told me, 
with conviction in your manner, that my love for him 
would count henceforward as one of my virtues. Ah, 
never forget that speech, which is a fresh tie between 
us and which it was such a delight to me to hear." 

Such jxissages abound in the letters. They make 
it perfectly clear that Madame d‘l foudetot was not at 
all in love with Jean-Jaetpies but was very much in 
love with Saint-Lambert. What one could not infer 
from them, if no other evidence were available, is that 
Jenn-Jacques was in love with Madame d'i loudetot, 
that she had given him more encouragement than was 
good for her peace of mind, and that he was pre¬ 
suming and making advances which she found it 
increasingly more difficult to repel without an open 
breach. 

Perhaps one might have deduced something from 
some of the later letters: from the letter in which 
Madame d'Houdetot exhorts jean-Jacques to "be 
calm and get to work'*; and especially from the letter 
in which, after expressing respect for his virtue, she 
concludes by saying that " though we are likely to see 
less of each other for the future, that will only make 
our relations more tranquil, and we shall be better 
friends than before." That does at least imply that 
coldness has at last sujiervemd where warmer feelings 
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have previously prevailed. Yet, after all, it would 
have told us little, and would have left the situation 
mysteriously dark. There would never have emerged 
from it the full picture of Madame d’Uoudetot over¬ 
taken by the tide of a middle-aged man’s unrequited 
passion, and trying to cheek it by means of a discreet 
but voluminous correspondence in a manner recall¬ 
ing' the old story of Mrs. Partington and the broom 
and the Atlantic ()eean. 

That, however, is the picture which results when 
all the depositions of all the witnesses are collected 
and compared : the depositions of Jean- Jacques him¬ 
self in his Confessions and in such of his letters as 
have not been destroyed, of Grimm in his corre¬ 
spondence, and of Madame d’Hpinny in her Memoirs. 
Their testimony does not always concord. They did 
not all know everything, and it does not seem that 
they were all determined, at all hazards and at all 
times, to tell the truth; but the discrepancies are of 
no grave importance, and we will make what we can 
of their narratives. 



CH APT Eli XXII 


Madame iFIImidciyt talks to Jran-Jacqurs at unit Saint I*ambert - 
Jatm Jacques cwrcHfrtmtls with Saint I+ambcrt, who susjiccts 
nothing—The crisis—-A memorable evening under the acacias 

-. Jean-Jacques m Don Juan—And as Saint Anthony—His 

own account of the incident - Madame d'Hoinlrtut's account 
—She 14 ran a certain risk ll —-Kasiitdaiiiihert hears a rumour 
of what has been hipjiening—lie hurries hark. 

Saint-Lambekt was at the seat of war when Jean- 
Jacques was seked by his suthlen passion for Madame 
d’Houdctot, and Madame d’Kpinay was in Paris ; so 
that there were no prying eyes to wateh the proceed¬ 
ings except those of Thdrese, .utd the gardeners, ami 
the other servants. The servants doubtless gossiped 
with each other, hut had no one as yet to whom to 
carry tales; and Thdrise was accustomed to he left 
at home when Jean-Jacques went to call upon grand 
ladies. Before becoming jealous, she hud to realise 
that the case was exceptional; ami that took time. 
Meanwhile, tin,* sap of the spring was in Jean-Jacques’ 
blood, and Madame d'Houdetot was " leading him on," 
Hardly a day passed on which they did not walk and 
talk in the parks, the gardens, and the forest; he 
desperately in earnest; she much amused, and even 
pleased and flattered, provoking, but yet evasive, some¬ 
times seemingly about to yield, lint never yielding. 
They talked, of course, of the novel that Jean- 
Jacques was writing. He was full of it, and liked to 
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read it aloud as lie proceeded, lie had been reading 
it to Thert:se and the Mother Le Vasseur; but that 
was not very satisfactory. Thdr6.se sobbed over the 
pathos with harrowed feelings but without under¬ 
standing what it was all about. The Mother l.e 
Vasseur, unmoved but deferential, wagged her 
aged head, remarking at intervals, 41 Very fine, 
sir; very fine indeed ! ” Madame, d'f loudetot was a 
more satisfactory listener. She was time sensible* and 
her praise was praise indeed; and the story was 
ideally fit for sentimental use. It told of love • 
of illicit and forbidden love made sacred by its 
intensity—of just such a passion as the reader 
cherished for his hearer. It gave an opening. The 
very reading of it was a veiled declaration-—personal 
or impersonal as the reader and the hearer chose. 

That was one of their subjects. The other—they 
had only two was Saint-Lambert. 

We should have guessed that from Mat lame 
d’Houdctot's letters; we do not need to guess, for 
Jean-Jacques has told us. IIis passion, he tells us, 
was in some sense—a very strange sense —shared, 
it was " equal, though not reciprocal." In fact, "We 
were both of us drunk with love*—she for her lover, and 
I for her; we mingled our sighs and our tears." She 
confided in him, in short, as she might have confided 
in a woman, doing her best, she may have thought, 
to prevent him from aspiring, yet sufficiently a 
coquette not to be entirely displeased at the dis 
covery that he did aspire, and giving him therefore 
not too much encouragement hut just encouragement 
enough. 
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very hopelessness led him into casuistry. Since 
his attempts were doomed to failure, there could, he 
argued, be no harm in making them 

“ Why should I feel any scruples, I asked myself, 
about indulging a mad passion which can injure no 
one but myself? Am I a young gallant whose atten¬ 
tions to Madame d’lloudetot need cause alarm? Is 
there not something presumptuous in my remorse, im¬ 
plying that my manners, my hearing, ami my attire are 
likely to seduce her? Ah, poor Jean-Jaeques! You 
may go on loving with an easy conscience and without 
any fear that your sighs will trouble Saint- Lambert." 

That was one of his moods. It possessed him so 
completely at its hour that he wanted Saint-Lambert 
as well as Madame d'lloudetot to take him for a 
confidant. There is a letter in which he begins by 
lecturing Saint-Lambert and ends by making allow¬ 
ances for him 

“ I disapprove of your attachment. You cannot 
approve of it yourself; ami, as long as you are both 
equally my friends, 1 can never allow you to enjoy the 
security of innocence in your affection. Only I know 
that such a love as yours merits indulgence, and that 
the good which results from it removes a jrortion of 
its guilt." 


There is another letter in which, far from censur¬ 
ing the attachment, he exalts it in dithyrambic style 

“ Our common friend came here on Tuesday to say 
good-bye to the valley, I spent a melancholy yet de- 
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lightful afternoon with her. Our hearts had your 
image between them, and our eyes were not dry when 
we spoke of you. I told her that her attachment to 
you would rank henceforward as a virtue. She was 
so touched by tint sentiment that she asked me to put 
it in writing, and I willingly obeyed her. Bless you, 
my children, and may you ever be united! There 
are no other souls as choice* as yours, and you deserve 
to love each other until the grave closes over you." 

Anti elsewhere he writes - 

“ If you should ever be false to such a mistress, I 
could not but regard you with contempt." 

And then again, reporting, as it were, his own 
relations with his friend's mistress 

“ I was invited to her house four years before 
I set foot in it. In the end l could not help seeing 
her. I saw her ; I fell into the pleasant habit of seeing 
her frequently. I was alone and in a melancholy 
mood, my afflicted heart seeking only for consolation. 

I found it in her society, ami she needed consolation 
in her turn. She found in me a friend who sym¬ 
pathised with her in her troubles." 

One would infer from that, if there were no other 
records, that Jean-Jacques knew his place and kept 
it, recognised from the first that his love, if he dared 
to love, would be vain, and was far too virtuous and 
chivalrous ever willingly to give ground for jealousy. 
Saint-Lamliert himself seems to have drawn the infer- 
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no longer. Perhaps his vanity sustained him. One 
can picture him ridiculing the idea that a soldier should 
be jealous of a philosopher-—especially of an eccentric 
philosopher who was also a hermit, living in a forest 
in concubinage with a daughter of the people. 

Yet then* were grounds, if not (dr uneasiness, 
at least for anger and dissatisfaction. Madame 
d'Il<nidetot was running risks and making herself 
ridiculous. Jean-janjnes’ behaviour with her was 
very different from what In* gave his correspondent to 
understand, lie was not merely a friend ; lu* was not 
merely a sentimentalist; lie desired, and sought, a 
good deal more than the consolations of sociability; 
his j«issions were stronger than either his virtues 
or his chivalry. 

Me dwells, at length and in detail, u|wm the 
physical symptoms of his passion ; but the descrip¬ 
tion must not be quoted. It recalls one of the 
passages in Pit kP least suitable for general 

reading; and it shows that Jean-Jacques desired like 
a satyr even while hr talked like a philosopher. 
The thought of Madame d'l Imalrtot’s kisses he says 
that he was privileged to kiss her inflamed him so 
that he could not contain hitnselJ, 1 buy. chivalry, 
virtue-all these things were nothing in the scale. If 
he did not betray the friend whose privileged passion 
had inspired him to ecstatic prose, only one reason 
withheld him —the invim ible reason that hr could not. 

We have his admission that he tried; we have 
also his boast that he very nearly succeeded. 

“It is about a league" (he writes) "from the 
Hermitage to Kau bonne. In the count; of my 
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frequent visits it often happened that 1 slept then;. 
One evening, having supped A7c-<W<7r, we went out 
to walk in the garden in the moonlight. At the end of 
the garden there was a fairly large shrubbery, through 
which we took our way to a pretty dump of trees, 
embellished with a cascade which 1 had suggested 
and which she had had arranged. What an immortal 
memorial of innocence and joy ! It was while we were 
together lit this wood, seated on a bank of grass 
beneath an acacia in flower, that I found language 
truly worthy to render the; emotions of my heart. It 
was the first and only time in my life that l ever did 
so ; but I was sublime, if the word may be applied to 
the most passionate and seductive expression that the 
most tender and ardent love can elicit from the human 
heart. What intoxicating tears fell from my eyes 
upon her knees! What tears she too, in her turn, 
could not refrain from shedding! At last she 
exclaimed, with a sudden outburst of spontaneous 
emotion, 4 No, never was there a lover who loved as 
you do! Hut your friend Saint-Lambert overhears 
us, and it is impossible to my heart to love more than 
once.' 1 sighed and kept silent; i kissed her. Ah, 
what a kiss it was! But that was all She had 
been living for six months ah me separated from her 
husband and her lover. For three months we had 
seen each other every day, with love always present 
as a third in our company. We had supped /e/r it tt t #; 
we were alone in the; woods by moonlight; anti yet, 
after two hours of the most passionate anti tender talk, 
she left the shrubbery at midnight, anti at the same 
time quitted the arms of her friend as intact, as pure 
in body and soul, as when she entered it. If my 
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readers will weigh all the circumstances, I need say 
no more.” 

“Weigh all the circumstances "--the implication 
of the words is clear. Jean-Jacques had begun like 
Don Juan and ended like Saint Anthony ; and he 
demands the honour due to Saint Anthony and Don 
Juan both. I le has been merciful as he has been 
strong; she would have yielded, hut he would not let 
her; he has given his proofs in the lists, but has 
remembered to be magnanimous at the eleventh hour. 
And, on reflection, he regrets his magnanimity, 
feeling that he has earned a debt of gratitude which 
had not been paid. That Is the verdict which he 
solemnly delivers after summing up in his own case ; 
but Madame d'Houdetot's evidence does not quite 
support it. Long afterwards, when Jean-Jacques was 
dead and the Confessions had been published, she 
allowed herself to be questioned on the subject by 
Ndpomudsne Lemercier; 1 and this is what she told 
him:— 


“ Yes " (she said), “ it was quite true that she ran 
a certain risk upon that memorable evening, but she 
was saved by the unexpected objurgations of a carter 
passing on the other side of the wall of the park and 
whipping up his horse. A peal of the frank, merry 
laughter of youth rang from her lips. Rousseau 
shook and trembled with rage and shame, and 
poetry remained the undisputed mistress of the 
night.” 

1 A dramatist, author of /.<* Tarfu/e rhwlutiannairt and many 
other pieces. 

* 4 * 
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Tilt: peril, one feels, cannot have been very grave 
if the laughter that conjured it was so easily evoked. 
Probably Madame tl'l loudetot exuberated it in her 
old age, hypnotised, as it were, by Jean Jacques’ 
world-wide renown, and feeling that it was rather to 
her credit than to her shame to have been moved 
by the declaration of so great a man. Had she not 
her reputation as d'/w m'mju'M- to keep up? But 
the story as she tells it has the ring of truth, and 
suggests, as tin: version given in the Confessions 
does not, the recollection of things as they really 
happened. 

Whichever version we accept, however, the in¬ 
cident marks the climax of the drama. Jeun-Jaeques 
was never again to come so near to winning the 
laurels of Don Joan -never again to he called upon 
to resist the temptations of Saint Anthony. Prying 
eyes were watching him, and the neighbours had begun 
to talk. Rumour was on the wing. Saint-Lambert 
was about to learn what had been happening in his 
absence™—to receive, no doubt, a magnified and dis¬ 
torted version of the event:, and to come hurrying 
home. 

According to Jean*Jacques, Madame d’Kpinay 
was jealous, and betrayed him. She questioned 
Thdrese, he says. She asked Tht’rcse to show her 
the letters which she brought for Jean-Jacques when 
he was staying at La (‘hevrette, am! when TittVese 
refused, she searched fur them in the pockets of her 
apron. She also, he tells us, went to the Hermitage 
and ransacked his study to read his correspondence 
in his absence. Finally, he opines, though he admits 
that he has no proof, having accumulated her informa* 
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tion, she sat down and wrote to Saint Lambert. It 
is possible. The allegation certainly cannot be dis¬ 
proved. But it is improbable. The lack of motive 
is against it. 

Jealousy, in the ordinary sense of the word, can 
hardly have been present. There is no reason to 
believe that Madame d'Kpinay was in love with jean- 
Jacques ; there is every reason to believe that she was 
in love with Grimm. The sf»r/tr injuria fornne is, 
therefore, a motive to be set aside ; ami Madame 
d’Epinay can, at the most, have been no more than 
piqued to see her own particular philosopher, whom 
she had placed under an obligation, forgetting to 
dance attendance on her, anil neglecting her house for 
another. That might displease her. I ler displeasure 
might be the greater to see her sister in-law making, 
as she would say, a goose of herself with a mart who, 
however distinguished, was not of her own social 
rank. But this feeling, even when fortified by 
curiosity, would hardly have impelled her to break 
the seals of her sister-in-law’s letters. She was a 
lady. In judging the probabilities, we must bear that 
fact in mind. 

Nor was there any need for her to open letters. 
She could learn all that she wanted to know in other 
ways; she could hardly avoid learning it whether she 
inquired or not. Jean-Jacques tells us that there was 
no attempt at concealment on his part; we may be 
quite sure that there was none on the {tart of Ththitse; 
and we know that Tlu-rese went to La C he v retie on 


Jean-Jacques’ errands. Of course she gossiped in 
the servants’ hall; of course the servants related the 
gossip until it reached Madame d’Kpinay ; of course 
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Madame d'Kpinay thereafter kept her eyes and her ears 
open; of course; she wrote about what she had seen 
and heard to (Irimm, who was with the army and in 
the habit of meeting Saint-Lambert. Those an; the 
channels through which the information would most 
naturally filter. We* have only to turn to Madame 
d’Hpinay's correspondence with Grimm to see that it 
actually was transmitted in that way. 

The letters are probably not arranged in their right 
order, and there is no possibility of ascertaining what 
the; right order is. Taken in any order, however, 
they make Madame d'Kptuay’s point of view quite 
clear. She; is annoyed at what is happening ; site is 
especially annoyed that her sister-in-law is the subject 
of scandalous gossip; she has had to exert her 
authority and tell j ample not to talk so much ; hut she 
wants to pooh -pooh the matter ami make as light of 
it as she can. She has traced the scandal to ThtSrAse, 
who is "jealous, silly, a liar, and a gossip." If the 
Countess has walked in the forest with Jean Jacques, 
she is quite sure that she has had no other object 
than to " philosophise about morality, virtu*', love, 
friendship, and all the rest of it." As for the hermit, 
he may have had grosser aims, hut " she is sure not 
to have noticed that"; she is " too silly for words," 
but she does not mean any harm. 

In other letters there are more details; and here 
the pique, such as it is, appears 

*' Rousseau hardly ever comes to see me nowadays. 
He spent Is all his time with the (a »m tease d'l loudetot. 
He only dined here once while the Baron was staying 
with us. 
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•• The Countess lms just arrived.*' 

"They o il me that Rousseau and the Ct 
continue their mysterious meetings in the 
Three days ago he sent a message by the gard< 
nay that he could imt mine to see me because 
ill. The same evening 1 sent some one round 
Countess' house. There he was established wi 
/rVr-*h/c 7 e, and there he had been h»r the last tw 
Yesterday he tame to spend the day with t: 
struck tne that his manner was embarrassed." 

Ft cetera; and since Madame d’Fpin; 
writing this sort t*f thing to Grimm, and since 
was liable at any lime n» meet Saint i.aml 
seems superfluous tu swppt me that Saittt La 
darkness was illuminated by an anonymous 
whether written, as jean {.ngnes says, by Y 
d’Lpinav. or, as Matlame dT pinny says, by 1 
If Therrse had written she wrote with great 
?.eld*»m spellinj; a word < orieetly her atm 
would easily have been pien»d, and her secret 
not have been likely to be k« pt, Madame d‘ 
had tally to write to tirimm and leave Gri 
do the rest, as one of her letters and one 
answer*, thetelu make clear : 

" Mile l.e Vassetir ’* (she writes) "came to 
yesterday. She told me that, a few da; 
Rousseau had a frightful quarrel with M. 1) 

* A tonmlmuw to tint mtd the Jmtmu 

fMbfw, Klrt'irtJ i member i»f the Crmvtintion, he vote 
death of the Ki<«£. 
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and almost kicked him out. lie talks aloud all night 
long, and no one can understand him. Mile Le 
Vasseur assures me that the Comtesse d’Houdetot 
comes to call on the hermit nearly every day. She 
leaves her servants in the forest and comes and goes 
alone. The little Le Vasseur is jealous.” 

To which Grimm replies :— 

“ What you tell me about Rousseau strikes me as 
very remarkable, and these mysterious visits of the 
Countess to him are still more so.” 

There is an interval in the letter here. The 
writer resumes his pen on the following day:— 

" I was interrupted yesterday by the arrival of the 
Marquis de Saint-Lambert. We spent the evening 
together.” 

That is enough ; and we have no need of further 
witnesses, Grimm evidently told Saint-Lambert what 
he had just heard from Madame d’Kpinay; and 
Saint-Lambert came posting home as quickly as he 
could ; and so the curtain rose on a fresh act. 



(I I APT!-: R XXIII 


Hit* philosopher* laugh lit jt-;isi Jsir«.jn**^— Madanu* d‘Kpinay 
reproaches liim - Saint !atud**rt m sti If with him Madame 
dHtitidetnl seek’* to get tit! uf littii - I ter manner change* - 
Jean |at tjue?i write.* to Saint I^nilint to complain of Madame 
dllmidetndft rolitneii The wtaih of Samt lamhert * « 
Madame dlloudtiut realises that she mu a drop Jean 
Jatqtien altogether He send* her the I.tttrtt *) 
hut Imh hi move her -The riift.iiti falls fin the comedy — 
Madame tfllntiilrtnt and Saint laimhert remain 1 m%m until 
the end, 

Jkan-Jacques' first intimation that all was not well 
with his love affair came from the laughter of Isis 
friends. Diderot who, he says, "bothered*' him by 
his too frequent visits, first laughed himself and then 
set the whole I lolbachian coterie laughing. Delryrt; 
charted him, writing to inquire when "the hermit" 
was likely to have finished his round of visits: " I 
hear he has taken to wandering from country house 
to country house, paying, his addresses to nil the 
fairies in the neighbourhood. How I should laugh 
to see him fall a victim to their charms!" 

The ehaff was of a sort that Jean Jacques was too 
sensitive to like. It did mu please the passionate 
lover to he greeted with such variants on the theme: 
*' Is Saul also among the prophets ? '* and he was so 
greeted not only by Deleyre but also by d‘I lolbaeh 
himself when they met at Madame d'Hptnay’s dinner 
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table. The Baron winked at him, and nudged him, 
and dug him in the ribs, giving him to understand, 
without mentioning names, that he was a sad, sly dog, 
while Madame d’Epinay looked on and “ held her 
sides with laughter." 

That, truly, following upon the scene in the 
shrubbery, was of the nature of an anti-climax; but 
it was only the beginning of the great anti-climacteric 
about to run its course. The rest of the story 
consists of wrangles and bickerings, and explanations 
and apologies -- a maze of misunderstandings, re¬ 
proaches, and recriminations, through which it would 
be wearisome to grope our way. The quarrel got 
mixed up with other quarrels, and nearly every one 
who knew Jean-Jacques took a hand in it 

There had first, of course, to be an explanation 
with Madame d’Epinay. Jean-Jacques and she felt 
equally aggrieved: the one because her hospitality 
hud been abused ; the other because his hostess had 
laughed at him. It nearly came to “ a scene in 
public,” after a luncheon party; but that Madame 
d’Epinay would not allow. Jean-Jacques, she said, 
must wait till she was at leisure to speak with him 
privately, or else lie must go home. I Ie elected to 
await her convenience; and when the other guests 
had gone, she bade him follow her to her boudoir. 
Alone with her, he threw himself at her feet and shed 
repentant tears. 1 Ie had heard, he said, that she her¬ 
self was passionately in love with .Saint-Lambert. It 
was to help her-—or at least to avenge her—that he 
had made love to Saint-Lambert’s mistress. If he 
had done wrong, he was sorry; he had acted, as he 
thought, for the best. 
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It was a lame excuse. It sounds even lamer to 
the rentier who knows the st« try of the shrubbery 
than it must have sounded to the lady to whom it was 
addressed. She, indeed, though she can hardly have 
believed it, may have found it mollifying. Of course 
it was a lie an improvised lie, anti not particularly 
plausible. Hut it suggested devotion to her interests, 
ami perhaps So this time Madame d'Kpinuy 

scolded and forgave, ami promised that she would 
forget, and that things should go on as before. 

Only, of course, things could not go on as before, 
being out of Madame dT'pinay's control, Saint* 
Lambert was angry, and Madame d“l luudetot was 
frightened. Those were the leading facts that now 
governed the .mutton, 

"Saint 1 .ambert," says Jean Jacques, “behaved 
like an honourable and sensible man," I It* certainly 
behaved with great moderation, greeting, JeateJaequeH 
“ stiffly hut amicably " when he met hint at dinner, 
anti giving, hint to understand by bis manner that he 
retained his rival’s friendship though he hud forfeited 
a portion of his esteem. That, at all events, is how 
Jean Jacques puts it, though one suspects that he 
interpreted Saint Humbert's manner wrongly. The 
soldier, after all. was only just home from the wars, 
lie knew something of what had been happening in 
bis absence but not everything, Report might have 
exaggerated the facts ; he hud only gossip to go 
upon. He was no love sick boy, blinded by 
passion, but a man of forty and a man of the world; 
and he knew that an exhibition of tenqier would 
put the laugh on Jean • Jacques* side. To him, 
therefore, he was coldly jwdite while pursuing hi* 
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inquiries. The temper only flashed out when he was 
alone with Madame d’lloudetot and asked her what 
was the meaning of all this nonsense. 

And Madame d’l Ioudetot, as has been said, was 
frightened. She had meant no harm. She had 
only called Jean-Jaeques in to amuse her while Saint- 
1,amber t was away, and had never dreamt for a moment 
of dismissing Saint-Lambert for his sake. Her one 
wish now was to get rid of the new lover and make 
her peace with the old one; and that was not so easy 
as she had expected. Saint-Lambert, knowing much 
and suspecting more, was in the mood to jilt her. 
She appealed for help to Madame d'Epinay - 

“ Here is the Countess” (says Madame d’Epinay) 
“writing me letter after letter. I have had three 
letters from her since yesterday, begging and im¬ 
ploring me to write to the Marquis and persuade 
him, if I can, that she adores him. She overwhelms 
me with details which seem to indicate pretty clearly 
that he would be glad to get rid of her. I gave her 
the answer she deserved, and I have no intention 
whatever of mixing myself up in the squabble.” 

So Madame d’Houdetot was left to extricate 
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violent scenes but merely “changing her manner." 
Jean-Jacques called upon her one day, and found her 
absent-minded, melancholy, and embarrassed. There 
had been trouble, she said. Saint-Lambert “had 
been told, and told wrong." fie wished to do her 
justice, but he was angry more angry than he allowed 
the world to see. Her ” peace of mind " was in peril. 
Luckily, .she had made no secret of her meetings with 
Jean-Jacques ; her letters had been full of him. Still, 
gossip had done them a bad turn. Things wore a 
compromising aspect. They must really be more 
careful for the future. 

That was the first cold douche. Jean-Jacques 
tried not to he too depressed by it. Saint-Lambert 
would be going away again soon ; his own oppor¬ 
tunity would then recur. So he may have argued; 
but if he did, he was mistaken, for we read ;~ 

“ When Saint-Lambert had taken his departure, 
I found Madame d'f loudutot quite different from 
what she had been. I was surprised, though 1 might 
have expected it. I was more hurt than I ought to 
have been. . . . When I tried to speak to her, I 
found her absent-minded ami embarrassed. It was 
evident that she had ceased to find pleasure in my 
society, and I saw clearly that something had 
happened which she did not care to tell me.” 

Nothing, in fact, had happened except that she 
had made up her mind to drop him ; hut he was 
not very easy to drop. Just as, when friendship had 
been accorded, he had tried to transform it into love, 
so now, love being out of the question, he insisted 
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upon the rights of friendship; and the manifestations 
of his tenacity were strange. lit; wrote to Saint- 
Lambert to complain of Madame d’i loudetot's treat¬ 
ment of him: — 

“ A change has come over everything except my 
heart. Since your departure her reception of me has 
been chilly. She hardly speaks to me even about 
you; she invents a hundred pretexts for avoiding 
me. She could not behave otherwise if she wanted 
to get rid of me altogether. At least I imagine so, 
for no one has ever tried to get rid of me before. 
I do not understand what it all means. If 1 have 
done anything to deserve such treatment, tell me so, 
anti I accept my dismissal. If it is merely levity, 
then tell me that too, and I will withdraw to-day to 
be consoled to-morrow. As it is, having respmded 
to the advances that were made to me, and having 
enjoyed the charm of a society that has come to be 
necessary to me, I think I have acquired certain 
rights and become entitled to some consideration ; 
and, when 1 call you to account for the conduct 
of the friend whom I owe to you, I feel that I 
am only inviting you to discharge your duty to 
humanity 1" 

A letter truly of matchless impudence when one 
remembers that shrubbery scene! It was written 
apparently at the instigation of Diderot, but it was 
not the letter which Diderot had intended to be 
written. The story may be read in the Memoirs of 
Marmontel. 

Jean-Jacques, it seems, told Diderot his troubles, 
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and asked for his advice. I hderot's counsel was 
that he should send Saint -Lambert a letter of 
confession and apology. Saint 1 .amhert, lu; said, 
was a just man, who esteemed his character and 
would forgive him for a moment of weakness in the 
face of an overwhelming temptation. "You h;tve 
put new lift- into mr," said Jean {actpies. "You 
have reconciled me to myself. 1 will write this very 
evening "; ami he wrote in such a tom* as we have 
seen. The letter was subsequently tint subject of 
conversation between Diderot and the ret ipient of it. 
It was, said Saint Lambert, " a tissue of rascality and 
impudence." it was "a masterpiece of deceit, in- 
tended to throw on Madame d'ilotah-tot's shoulders 
all the blame of which he wishes to clear himself." 
it was, in short, a letter in reply to which a stick 
ought to have been laid about the writer s back. 

Nor was it, we may he sure, from motives either 
of general benevolence or of particular respect for 
Jean Jacques' character that Saint - Lambert refrained 
from calling ujnm him, bringing his stick with him. 
His reflection wa. rather that such a course would 
make the welkin ring, and that tin- less the welkin 
rang the better. There were the feelings of M. UH 
well as of Madame il liondelot to he considered, lie 
was a very an ommodating and complaisant husband, 
but he did stipulate that appearance* should he 
respected, b'or his sake, therefore, the ojieit scandal 
of assault and battery hat! to be avoided ; and Jean 
Jacques' letter to Saint * Lamlrert was answered by 
Madame d'i lundrtot. 

Sin* had reason, she wrote, to complain of htn 
indiscretion and of that of his friend*. She would 
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faithfully have kept the secret of his unfortunate and 
unreciprocated passion; but, through his own indis¬ 
cretion, the rumour of it had reached her lover’s ears. 
He was annoyed ; he had been temporarily estranged 
from her. They were reconciled now, but she could 
take no further risks. Since people had begun to talk, 
it would never do for' her to grant him any further 
private interviews. As for Saint-Lambert’s opinion of 
him, he need not distress himself about that. Saint- 
Lambert had, indeed, for a moment, doubted his virtue, 
but now he only pitied him ; and for the rest- 


“ There is no further need of confidences or ex¬ 
planations on the subject; you have only to forget 
’ our passion and the annoyance which it has 
me. I only ask you to keep quiet, seeing that 
recovered my peace of mind, that my innocence 
jnised and does not need to be defended by 
you, and that we neither think nor shall allow any one 
to speak evil of you." 


That must have brought the end very near; but 
even so Jean-Jacques was not quite suppressed. He 
wrote again to Saint-Lambert, “ No, no, Saint- 
Lambert," he protested ; “the breast of Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau never harboured the heart of a traitor.” He 
also tried again to move Madame d’Houdetot, If he 
‘ t that it would move her, he declared, he would 
himself on the ground to be trampled on by 
rses and crushed beneath the wheels of her 
coach, in the hope at least of compelling her to lament 
his death. But the answer to that was in terms of 
icy politeness;— 
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“ 1 shall certainly he pleased in ,vv you i 
the occasion should present itself, ami 1 shall ; 
he interested m your wrhai'e and preserve my r 
lor your |»o«*d qualities,” 

‘fhat must have been still more p.allin**- ; h 
j*.died jade could still do mote than ivitue. lie 
a numher of letter;*, which were not really letu 
literary compositioncalled them /,c///r.i »t d 
and sent them to Madame tfl Jondetot. i i« 
copies of them, «'* that they mi ;h* not he lost 
work!; and, it they .ire judged to he o| any v. 
the world, then it is well that he did so. For 1 
no answer to them , and when, at a later da 
asked Madame d Ihmdrtot what she hail dom 
them, she replied that she had burnt them. I 
not believe her, " No, no," he write-,; “no on 
hunts mm It letter, as those were. But that, : 
theless, had heeu their late, t hie ol the letters, ii 
Madame d*l lotnletot, not havittp the heart to 1 
l«*c*tuue of its eloquent and lofty sentiment' 
handed to Saint Lambert, hut he had no 
seruple <. When questioned about it, he to!> 
imjuirer that he had thrown it into the lire, a 
other that he fam led hr must have left it hehtti 
some when* perhaps in his t*»a» h when eh. 
houses. 

So there the love story, in so far as it cv« 
a love story, ends. Jean Jatque-, wa>, indeed, i 
to meet Saint Lambert and Madame d’Homk 
dinner; hut that was only a demonstration ini 
to throw dust in the eyes of scandal monger.*} an 
huadr them that they had made much ado almut m 


„ y<‘> > , * * t \*< uu\ -ly v <\ f, , j W 
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He also received a few more letters from them : but 
the tone of these was cold and discouraging. Saint- 
Lambert declined to accept a copy of one of his books 
on the ground that it contained an attack on Diderot, 
and ended by saying: “ Our principles differ too 
widely for us ever to get on well together. You 
had better forget my existence." lie also forwarded 
Jean-Jacques a small sum of money—two louis—due 
to him for copying done on Madame d’Houdetot’s 
behalf. She, finally, wrote, acknowledging his polite¬ 
ness in sending her a presentation copy of La nouvclle 
JitHoYse ; but the “ dear citizen ’’ and “ dear friend ’’ of 
former times is, in this letter, addressed in the third 
person. 

With that the curtain falls for the last time upon 
the interlude; and the end, according to the con¬ 
ventions of comedy, is a happy one. The inter¬ 
loper, that is to say, is made ridiculous, and manoeuvred 
rather than thrust out into the cold. The true lovers, 
temporarily estranged, are reconciled and left em¬ 
bracing. 

They were always to be lovers, as Madame 
d'Houdetot, even in the hour of her weakness, had 
vowed that they always would be. No other cloud 
was to arise and mar the serenity of their happiness. 
She lived until 1813, her husband until 1806, Saint- 
Lambert until 1803 : and the manage continued to 
be a minage-h-trok as long as the three of them were 
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their lives abound. Saint Lambert, we read, at the 
age of eighty live, and quitted his mistress’s 

dinner tuhlr berause sis*- had permitted a man young 
enough t<* !*>• Jut grandson to pay her a homage in 
verse his e\» bray r privilege, though he was tt to old 
to avail himself of it any S* mger. There were people, 
we read, who im-.to. »h the lover for the husband, 
basing their error upon th«' fast that he grumbled 
more. And 4 hateaubriand tells u in the Mhntuns 
ti'( >n/tf , that after her lover’s death, Madame 
ti’l Imuleiot never went to bed without first tapping 
three times on the floor with her slipper, and saying: 
*’ Saint Lambert, good night ' ’ Morality itself is 
disarmed in the presentf of such false truth and such 
unfaithful faith as tltat! 

All this, however, is a digression, though hardly 
a digression in lie avoided, We have to return to 
Jean •Jacques, the passionate pilgrim now definitely 
left to pursue his pilgrimage alone. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


Madame d’Kpinay’s visit to Geneva—Proposal that Jean-Jncqucs 
shall accompany her™ His refusal to do so-—-Ilis consequent 
quarrels with Grimm, Diderot, and Madame d’Kpinay herself 
--- Angry correspondence—Madame d’Kpinay requests Jean- 
Jacques to leave the Hermitage- Hu does so and moves into 
a cottage at Mont-Louis, near Montmorency. 

Jkan-Jac( v »uk.s’ dismissal by Madame d’Houdetot 
synchronised with his quarrels with Grimm, Diderot, 
and Madame d’Epinay. 

The three quarrels are intertwined in a tangle 
that is probably inextricable, and certainly is not 
worth the trouble of unravelling. Each of the four 
parties to the disputes has written an account of 
them ; hut they all write as special pleaders seeking 
to justify themselves. Some of them have tampered 
with documents in order to make out a better case ; 
not one of them is worthy of credence. Happily, 
however, the details matter very little; and there is 
no great mystery about anybody’s motive. 

Jean-Jacques had made a fool of himself, and was 
consequently open to attack. Diderot was too fond 
of offering advice before it was asked for, and Jean- 
Jacques was sensitive on such matters. Madame 
d’Epinay’s feelings had been hurt both by Jean- 
Jacques' indiscretions and by his neglect of her. 
Grimm, as Saint-Lambert’s friend and Madame 
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d'Kpinay's lover, was disposed to take their view of 
the ease. TWrese was jealous of tine ladies, ready 
to believe ami to repeat calumnious reports concerning 
them. The Mother Ke Vnsseur, a mischief making 
crone, received, for some umliscovorable reason, a 
secret allowance from Grimm, and was in the habit 
of borrowing or begging small sums of money-—a 
Iouis at a time-—from Madame d'Kpinay, Given 
these factors, a quarrel about something or taller was 
more than likely to occur. Given the further fact 
that Jean Jacques' ailment math* him irritable, the 
quarrel, when it came, was more than likely to he 
acute. 

There were many minor quarrels; hut the main 
quarrel broke out when Madame dT.pitiay decided 
to go its Geneva ami place herself under Dr. 
Tronchin, ami Jean Jacques refused to accompany 
her. Did she really want him to go/ if so, why? 
And if not, why did she ask him to go, or, at least, 
allow him to he asked, ami even pressed, to go by 
her friends on her behalf? 

Tlu5r6.se said it was the sort of thing ThtV6se 
would say that Madame d'Kpinay wanted to hide 
her condition from the world, ami he delivered secretly 
of a child of which Grimm would he the father. 
Perhaps the Mother l.e Vasseur invented the story 
- it was the sort of story that the Mother Le Vasseur 
would invent. Jean Jacques appears to have be¬ 
lieved it, and repeated it we shall do him no injustice 
in saying that it was the sort of story that Jean- 
Jaeques, in his aggrieved and irritable condition, would 
have been disposed to believe and repeat. There 
is the further suggestion that Madame d'Kpinay and 
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mi were conspiring to attribute the paternity of 
xpected child to Jean-Jacques, 
dl that is nonsense on the face of it. If secrecy 
Madame d'Kpinays object, she would hardly 
repaired to Geneva in the hope of escaping 
•vation, though Thdrese and the Mother Le 
eur may have been sufficiently ignorant to think 
'fhe town was full of people who knew her 
nts of 'I'ronchin’s, and visitors to Voltaire. She 
not on such terms with Jean-Jaetpies that she 
likely to want to fabricate evidence of closer 
acy; an<l she had no objection to being seen in 
:va with Grimm, who, in fact, afterwards stayed 
her there for several months. Moreover, there 
evidence that she was, just then, in a condition 
ig for concealment. Tlulrese’s story must be 
issed as a jealous woman’s invention, and 
ter explanation must he sought, 

'he plausible explanation is a desire to get 
Jacques out of the wnj. I It? was making himself 
isance by his pursuit of Madame d‘l Ioudeiut. 
ter sake, for his own sake, for everybody’s sake, 
:med desirable to remove him from the Hermit" 
His amorous presumptions had caused a scandal, 
set hts friends by the ears; there could he no 
ance of tranquillity for any one until he was out 
3 way. If he could lie maiueuvretl to Geneva, 
Mid good. If he took offence, he could at least 
ameuvred out of the Hermitage, and that would 
well. 

►itlerot, one imagines, was rather an instrument 
: conspiracy than a parly to it. 1 It: was a busy* 
and a creature of impulse, always ready to thrust 
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his advice down his friends' throats, Nothing was 
easier for the cool headed t irimm than to make use 
of his habit of udmonishiaban Jacques on his 
eccentricities. He had only to whisper a sttjo 
gestinu : “Our friend Madam-' d T.pinav is going t<> 
(irneva, She ought not, in le v present state of 
health, to jot alone, 1, most unfortunately, cannot 
accompany her. { here is u<> reason why you should 
do so. Hut, really, Jean Jaisjues ought to. He is 
under obligate >ns to her ; ami so, don’t you think 
That would have been enough to set the machinery in 
motion, Diderot would have undertaken to “see to 
it," and could have been relied uj***n either to hurry to 
the Hermitage or, at least, to write a .strongly worried 
letter to the l lennil. 

As it was, Diderot wrote. 

He had heaid, h* .aid, that Madame dT.pinay was 
going to (lem va ; he had n«4 heard that Jean-Jacques 
was going with bet. l hat was unkind, in a stiangr 
country sliunge to her, but fauniiai to him hetould 
render her many valuable \» jD*r , What an oppor 
tunity for him to display hr. giatitmte and discharge 
his obligations 1 i Its m aives might be misinterpreted 
if be did not seize it \V e. the .tale of his health the 
dibit ulty f Smelt, be w.e, nuking too much fm.s 
about his health 1 “ L»j my own pot, l conies, that, 

if l could nut b> ar the jourm-v in a post chaise, i 
would take my slit k ami follow her on loot, ' 

It w.i . a .illy letter • it w e <n< n a '.nobbish »md 
ill i ouditium d letter, Didejot was meddling with 
matters which wi re mirbmrnt hi ., in the interest 
of a gi.md lady who had no i hum on hint except her 
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grandeur. If he had stopped to think, he would have 
seen that duty requires no man to forsake his mistress 
in order to dam e attendance on a wealthy patroness 
who can easily provide herself with another escort. 
But Diderot never stopped to think except when deep 
philosophical questions were at issue; in the. practical 
matters of life he acted on impulse. He acted now 
on the impulse given him by Grimm, who knew ex¬ 
actly what he wanted. 

Grimm wanted Jean-Jacqucs to lose his temper; 
and Jean-Jucques lost it. 

He had, for once in his life, a good case. It was 
easy for him to reply to Diderot with dignity, and lie 
did so :— 

“ My dear friend" (he wrote), “you cannot 
jjossibly know the extent or the force of my obliga¬ 
tions to Madame d’lipinay; or whether she really 
needs or desires my company on her journey; or 
whether I am in a position to go with her; or what 
reasons I may have for not doing so. 1 do not refuse 
to discuss these matters with you ; but, in the mean¬ 
time, I will beg you to observe that for you to decide 
for me so positively what I ought to do without first 
acquainting yourself with the facts is, my dear philo¬ 
sopher, an exceedingly silly proceeding." 

Jean-Jacques, it must be allowed, was neither 
unwise nor undignified on paper. His dignity would 
have l«;en quite unassailable if only he had waited for 
the conspirators to show their hands. Instead of 
doing that, he rushed off to La Chevrette, read the 
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added "a few speeches in support of” his rejoinder. 
He tells us that they were dtunbfotmdered, and quailed 
before his indignant gn/e. They, on tin* contrary, 
say that he ilew into such a passion that he tore 
Diderot's letter to pieces with his teeth. That 
cannot he true ; for the letter still exists and it is 
not torn. No doubt, however, the interview was 
sufficiently stormy without this particular demon¬ 
stration. It certainly left Jean Jacques under the 
impression that he must justify himself to Grimm 
anil Madame d'Epinay for not acting on Diderot’s 
suggestion. 

He did so at great length. Several Setters pissed 
upon the subject; the gist of Jean Jacques' repre¬ 
sentations being as follows : 

In the first place, he wrote to Grimm, his obliga¬ 
tions to Madame d'Kpinay had been exaggerated. It 
was true that she had provided him with a house to 
live in ; but he had only lived in it because she had 
pressed him to do so, ami lie had, in return, given her 
the pleasure of his society. Her patronage had, on 
the whole, been more nuisance than advantage. She 
had interrupted his work ; and, as a poor man, he had 
never felt at his ease in a rich woman's house, lie 
had been "hampered la subjection," having no valet 
of his own to wait upon him, and the rich dishes served 
at her table had given him indigestion, Really, all 
things considered, it was she who was tinder an obli¬ 
gation to him, 

In the second place, if he did accompany her to 
Geneva, he would be of no possible use to her. She 
would have her son’s tutor, her maid, and half a dozen 
lackeys in attendance ; and Trom hin would give her 
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all tin* social introductions that she needed. The 
state of his own health, about which Diderot had 
spoken so casually, was really serious. JI is constitu¬ 
tional infirmity would lie very embarrassing if he were 
alone in a post chaise with a lady. Moreover, if his 
health allowed the journey, his poverty would forbid 
it. He could not dress well enough even to pass for 
Madame d'Kpinay's confidential servant; and he had 
not money enough to pay the fare. If he travelled 
with Madame d'hpinay, therefore, he. would have to 
travel at her expense; and to do that would he to 
submit to humiliation, and place himself on the level 
of n salaried servant. 

He was quite willing to leave the Hermitage, if 
that was the price he was expected to pay for the 
privilege of remaining in it; but he did not wish to 
leave it in circumstances which would convey the 
impression that he and Madame d’ICpinay had 
quarrelled. 

'rite arguments, no doubt, were sound; hut they 
were uncalled for. The matter under discussion was 
no more Grimm's business than it was Diderot's. It 
should have been discussed with Madame d'Mptnay 
herself or not at all. There was, indeed, no necessity 
for discussing it since Madame d'ICpinay had not 
broached it. Above all, it was an absurd letter for 
Jean-Jacques to write to a man who was sure to show 
it to Madame d'Kpinuy, (Jui .vVu/w, s'attust. So she 
would think when she read the excuses with (Irhnm at 
her elbow to prompt her. 11 ere, Grimm would say, was 
a man to whom she had been kind, making light of 
her kindness saying that she forced her society upon 
him, that it was a nuisance to have to call on her, and 
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that her dinner.*; were indigestible, She was already 
disposed to take offence because she had seen herself 
neglected for Madame d l Imideiot, and now she 
took it 

It would he superfluous to quote all the other letters 
that passed. There was more misunderstanding than 
there need have been if lie- reproaches, recriminations, 
ami explanations had hens direct. Jean Jacques did 
not know what was pa . .in ; in Madame d'Kpinay’s 
mind, and she did nut know what was passing in his. 
Plain talk between the principals would have elearod 
the air, whether for good »»r evil; hut lean Jaeques 
could never talk plainly except when in a passion. A 
diffident, hypersensitive, false delicacy held him hack, 
i le was like the gentlemanly valet whose master told 
him that no gentleman was ever quite .o gentlemanly 
as .ill that. He pjotiedid hi cir* niton, routes, and 
.Sounded Madame dl, pitta v It tends as to In r feelings, 
so as to avoid riub.u t.e. lag ml* t v iew instead of 
taking the plain straightfot waid t out *•, Mint, as her 
friends were at quit mg a t ontempt !o» him, was fatal. 

He did not waul to take <4i«nse where none 
was intended; he did not know whether Madame 
d'Kpinay had, or had not, mum to give him a hint 
to go ; he le.ued to hut l hei feeling . !*y a sullen and 
precipitate retirement. So he t otcadt'd ( irimm, and 
( iriinm told him not to hutty. Hut while he wan 
hesitating, Madame dT! pinny was wondering to see 
him so tena« ions ami obtuse, it » ante, in the end, 
as it was in mud t«* cotae, to acrimonious correspond 
enee. Jean j.u qur-., atti > having, complained to 
t irimtti of Madame il l- pitta), t .implanted to Madame 
d'Kpinay of t irimm an ah ,urd urn .<*, in v iew of 
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their relations, however well-founded the complaints, 
lit; also returned Madame d’Kpinay one of her 
own haters, with the comment; “This cannot have 
been meant for me." And yet, having done this, he 
stayed on at the l Iermitage. 

In doing that, of course, he let his dignity fail 
him, just as he had previously ha his delicacy play 
him false. There may or may not have been, as 
Mrs. b'rederika Macdonald says that then; was, a 
conspiracy to turn him out of his comfortable home 
into tht; cold world in the dead of winter, Admitting 
the conspiracy, one cannot admire his resistance of it; 
his ultimate attitude, as reported by himself, is such 
as to alienate all sympathy. Let the letters speak 
for themselves. 

Madame d'Epinay to Jean-Jacques: — 

"(Iknicva, Ntn'tmber ta, 1757. 

" l have only just received your letter of the 29th. 
It is hard for me to believe 1 that it came from you, 
and that it was meant for me. It is not the letter 
of a man who, on the eve of his departure, swore 
that his life would not he long enough to make 
amends for his affronts to me. This is a novel way 
of making amends, and I have no answer to give 
you. I pity you. If you wrote in cold blood, then 
your conduct (ills me with fears on your behalf, for I 
do not understand it at all. It is not a natural thing 
that a man should spend his life in suspecting and 
insulting his friends. ... 1 can say nothing else except 
that you are abusing the patience with which my 
friendship for you has tip to the present inspired me." 
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Jran-JaiHjucs to Madam** d K pinny 

" 'l U| Mr (.Ml. V.l , JJ, J J 

" Madam. frirml-.hip is «*\timt b*tworn us 
I ran r**sp«*i t it'- si dsl - atl*T if has * r-.isrtl to t-xisl 
{ wanted to l>*a\ i tin llts mil i ;* , and 1 If “It t 
ought to do n«>. Hut |wi>|i]-- mil in*- that I had I 
stay ihuii* until tin* spriu,; . a:nl •.<», as that is 
my friends wish, I propoM* t«i remain until tin* s 
ii yun agree to my doing so/’ 

Madame d'Kpinay t" |» -m Jnnpie‘i:~- 

"OiiWSVA, thitmfar i, »j 

" l laving shown you tor .rvrral yu.trs < 
possible mask oj ii u*nd-hip ami intrust, l nut 
do no inojr ill an jnt\ nm, You are very nnlortt 
i hope- y«uu i on a i* m i is a* < a .y as miiu*. 
may hr mu V,, 1 !V to tin- Mats painty of your l 

" Sim r yon u islu d l<* l»s *, *• th> I h imilag* 
frit that you ought t». do so, I am astonished 
you allowrd your (fiends l<* driam \oi there, 
nut consult my frit mis about my duties, ami l 
nothing to say to you about your-.’ 

JramJut tpies t<» Madam** d l.pmuy . 

** M sm hi 4 * imi-i t 1 4 % 11 

M Tltr Mtnjilr 4 Hi I olniMti* *<4ii 4, ili4« S.illlj, 

I sluuitil lV 4 t» 4 lr \ * 4ii ll'lirf t ) mu ill 

!4}tfir«tvr til ni% mfumtug $n it, lilt hrarm^ 
yim flut 11 m i i'tiii4ril i<* tt*ir*4il l** $ii) 3 %|irii«Iiis 
rt*M ttl lip" mmi^r in iii»' I I It'll il ^ 

f^ji}ft4 I In rtfilirf, I\tir fir«l4ilin| llial 1 ^ittiltli 
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it, ns I entered it, against my inclination, I thank 
you for the stay yon induced me to make there. I 
would thank you more heartily if I had not paid such 
a high price for the privilege.” 

There was some further disputation on the 
question, Who should pay the gardener’s wages? 
Guest and hostess both claimed the right to make 
that disbursement. Possibly the man got paid twice 
over in consequence -in which case he, at least, was 
in a position to say that good was the final goal of 
ill. The detail, however, is a small one, and nobody’s 
verdict on the story is likely to be affected by it. 

That verdict must be that there was too much 
humility mixed up with Jcan-Jacques’ pride, and too 
much pride mixed up with his humility. He was so 
sensitively anxious to compel others to respect him 
that he forgot, at the critical moment, to respect 
himself. Labouring to prove that he had been under 
no obligation to Madame d’Lpinay while she was his 
friend, he sought, as his letters show, to place himself 
under an obligation to her after she had ceased to be 
so - after he had himself told her, in so many words, 
that no ties of friendship any longer subsisted between 
them. Ultimately, therefore, his position was that 
of a guest who had outworn his welcome, and knew 
that he had outworn it, but asked, for reasons of 
convenience, to be allowed to stay a little longer. 

That was not dignified. Jean-Jacques awoke 
from his dreams with a start and realised that it was 
not dignified. He was prepared, he says, to turn his 
books, effects, and furniture out into the fields, if he 
could not find another house in which to store them, 
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rather than fail to obey the peremptory order of 
eviction. Happily, however, he found friends who 
helped him to avoid that disagreeable necessity. M. 
Mathas, proa ire tir- fiscal of the Prince de Conde, 
offered to let him a cottage at Mont-Louis, near 
Montmorency. He closed with the proposal, sent 
for a horse and cart to transfer his belongings to his 
new abode, and took possession of it on I )ecember 
> 5 . 1 757 - 

Thdr6.se, of course, accompanied him; but the 
Mother Le Vasseur was sent away, in spite of her 
daughter’s tears, to live with other members of 
her family. It was more than time. She was an 
avaricious and mischievous old woman,—a veritable 
precursor of Madame Cardinal,—-and no regrets need 
follow her as she passes out of this history. 
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tftcr Hltinii ■ Jtitft JAn-jiti-V irftrrfiiiti’i an Ith luve — 
siullli'H «lim*i In hi. wmk Tlir gm[«rl o! thr nimplr life 
rhv ii ttAirmh'if i#/r k% sftiUnirs Th*; cast* 

iii-il llir llicxilir J1 411 |iiri tlb*rt»yrf< <) fit In* srtreat ■— 
ii.su iiuiii lliii Marri'hal tie I Awriiilifniig. 

lontmorency Jean-Jacques fount! peace after 
arm. i laving failed to slant! ujt against the 
he felt himself well out uf it. 

; insists that he had really loved aimi 
tr iMatiame d'Houdetut; but there is more 
ne kind **1” love. Or, at all events, there is 
hau tme kind of passion for which the name of 
i made to serve; ant! Jean Jacques’ candour 
* us to analyse his feelings more completely 
e analysed them himself. 

; must not think of him as a man whose 
ies ineffaeeahly scarred his heart. We must 
tture the lost face haunting him by day and 
surprising him at unexpected horns, lowing 
letweeu him and his other interests, Idling him 
it* sense that the past had been wasted, and 
e future did not mailer. Nor must we imagine 
•lured by the thought that another man enjoyed 
ours that had been denied to him. Madame 
reus had done her best to educate him out of 
lueity for emotions of that sort; and his 
ay t 
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weakness, rather than his strength, saved him from 
them. 

Desire had been inflamed; hut desire was not 
really strong in him. It was too strong, indeed, for 
his well-being. I le gives pathological particulars for 
which the curious must be referred to his own works. 
They suggest the frenzies of which, as a rule, one reads 
only in the technical writings of the alienists. But 
the passion lacked vigour anti virility. It was an 
excitement artificially stimulated—an unnatural and 
exhausting sjxism, with no real force behind it. It 
did not last, therefore, but ceased with the cessation 
of the stimulus, leaving Jean-Jacques tired of the 
stress and strain of living Urn intensely. 

Nor was it only the stress and strain of passion 
that had troubled him. There had also been the 
stress and strain of quarrelling, of mameuvring, of 
balancing duty against inclination, of maintaining 
his dignity in compromising situations, of arguing 
that he was really behaving rather well when 
people told him that he was behaving very badly—of 
never knowing exactly where he stood, or what was 
going on behind his back. While he vowed that he 
had been wronged, he knew that he had been baffled and 
beaten; and he did not want to make matters worse 
by struggling further. He had none, or little, of 
either the resentment or the gloom of the man who 
has lost the love which he values above everything 
else in the world. His tone was rather that of a man 
whoso social ambitions have been disappointed- 
who is sorry for his mistake, and will not rejxat it, 
but hopes that it may be forgiven and forgotten. It 
had been much the same when he confessed that his 
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that that is not the way in which one should speak 
of people at whose hands one has received kindness. 

Jean - Jacques’ indignation must, indeed, have 
been bitter when he. laid himself open to that 
retort; but it was hardly the sort of indigna¬ 
tion that could disturb his tranquillity in his new 
abode. His solitude at the Hermitage had been 
invaded, first by the social exigencies of his hostess, 
and then by a whirlwind of miscellaneous emotions. 
At Mont Louis it rested with himself to say whether 
he would be alone or not. He had acquaintances in 
the neighbourhood, with whom he could talk or play 
chess. He had friends in Paris, not of the 1 lolhachian 
group—Deleyre, and Ducios, and Madame de Crdquy, 
who was so fond of presenting him with jamltry, and 
some others - whom he could visit whets he chose; 
and he entered, in these conditions, upon the most 
peaceful and also the most productive period of his 
career. 

He has cut, it is to be feared, but a poor figure 
in the passionate pilgrimage through which we have 
traced his steps. We have seen him looking ridic¬ 
ulous, and behaving as a gentleman would not have 
behaved. It is hard to realist: that the man whose 
passion was an object lesson in morbid pathology, 
whom Grimm had outwitted and Mat lame d'Kpinay 
had bullied and Madame I ioudetoi had snubbed, 
was on the verge of uttering thoughts that would 
astonish and delight and shock ami shake the world. 
But so it was. 

Juan-Jucques was the ugly duckling of tin* 1 ltd- 
bachian company. Not only did the others treat him 
like an ugly duckling; he behaved like one. Not 
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tig been bnmght up according t<> tin- rub-*;, In* 
;r learnt U ) conform ti* thnn, Though hr tried 
o so, his heart wan tmt in the work. ile was 
,ys making mistakes, not sn much uns<triable as 
tie to attune himself to tin* stuiety whieh lie 
;ht, and winch, te sum' estent, sought him. Hut 
subliminal consciousness was always aetive, even 
it he neemetl absorbed, or worried, or excited by 
, or envy, or jealousy, or the embarrassments of 
Kir man reeeivetl on terms of equality by the 
If he did not sit down to think, thoughts grew 
m. That is the way of genius, 
rVe must not refuse the won I genius because we 
the logic loose, the premises unwarranted, atul the 
lesions consequently unwarrantable. Genius is a 
ity of the temperament rather thnn of the intellect. 

man of genius is the man who makes himself 
tl, even when he is wrong, because; he is felt to be 
i in the main, because his sophisms, if he be 
istieal, give expression and shape and substance 
t semblance of cohesion So the deep seated instiiu is 
emotions of inarticulate multitudes. He is getter* 
despised by the men of intellect among his 
emjtoraries, They see the fallacies in bis argo¬ 
ts, and, very properly, expose them. They ignore 
a rule they do tint even see the truths of 
h the fallacies are the imperfect adumbration, 
io with Jean Jacques, AS! the elever people 
i against him. They admitted that he too was 
•r, but they ruitsideml him wrong-headed, 
ed, they had only to take him literally in order 
rove that he was wrong headed. Hut the root 
te matter was in him, though his meaning had 
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to be felt rather than deduced. Living in an artificial 
age, he called for a return to simplicity ; and his voice 
was heard. Many prophets are calling for the same 
thing to-day, but their voices are not heard. I Cither 
the instinct to which they appeal slumbers too 
deeply to be awakened by any voice ; or else they 
lack the magnetic intluence which we call genius. 
Probably each of the two explanations has its share of 
truth. 

'I'he eighteenth century, at any rate, was easier to 
preach to than the twentieth. It had fewer dis¬ 
tractions, and more time for listening to preachers. 
The upper classes were bored by their own cere¬ 
monious grandeur ; the middle classes laboured under 
vexatious disabilities ; the poor were very poor, the 
victims of the tax gatherer and the tvr.Ve. To each 
of them the gospel of simplicity meant something. 
To the rich it meant new, more natural, more humane 
emotions ; to the bourgeois it meant the demolition of 
the privileges of the class above them ; to the poor it 
meant—or might Ik; held to mean the overthrow of 
the oppressor ami the confiscation of his property. It 
was in accordance with the custom of the time that the 
gospel should be presented in the form of a system of 
philosophy ; but none of those who heard it gladly 
eared whether the system was sound or not. Only a 
few " intellectuals " troubled their heads about that. 

The preacher was terribly in earnest, and full of 
accumulated ideas. All the ideas contained in all his 
famous hooks appear to have mint’ to him at once; 
which means, of course, that all the ideas had long 
been latent in his mind, and that, now that he had 
leisure to look for them, he found them there, He 
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wanted to simplify love anti religion and government 
and education. He wanted, that is to say, to finish 
his novel, ami to write Emile and the Contra/ Sot hit. 
When once he was launched upon his task there must 
be no pause in it. He might write; a little on music, 
having a dictionary of music on hand - that would he 
rest and recreation ; but journalism should not tempi 
him. He was offered a post as reviewer of books for 
the Journal des Savants, but he declined it. He 
wanted all his time for preaching ; and his first sermon, 
dashed off in three weeks, was his Lett re a d'Alembert 
sur les spectacles. 

D'Alembert, at Voltaire's suggestion, had written 
an article on Geneva for the Encychptedia. He had 
offended the orthodox inhabitants of the city, which 
John Knox described as “the most jx*rfect school of 
Christ that ever was in the earth since the days of the 
Apostles," by saying that their ministers were much 
too intelligent to believe the Christian doctrines ; anti 
he had added that the one thing which they still 
needed to civilise them completely was a theatre. 
The first count in the indictment need not concern us, 
though it aroused furious indignation at Geneva. On 
the second count Jeun-Jueques replied in his famous 
open letter, maintaining that the effect of the theatre 
was to corrupt good morals. 

It has been proved, over and over again, that lie 
was insincere ; in spite of the proofs, it remains practi¬ 
cally certain that he was nut, 

It is true that he was jealous of Voltaire, and that 
Voltaire had a theatre in his house to which he 
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It is true again that he was himself a dramatist and 
a playgoer, that for years, as he mentions in the letter, 
he had been to the theatre nearly every night of his 
life, and that he was engaged, at the very time of the 
controversy, or very soon afterwards, in a quarrel with 
the management of the Opera about the royalties due 
to him for performances of Le Devin du village. The 
former circumstance may have caused him to deliver 
the assault with greater gusto ; the latter indubitably 
gives a handle to any one who cares to charge him 
with inconsistency. But he was in earnest none the 
less; and his thesis, stripped of its verbiage, amounts 
to this: 

The theatre is an institution incompatible with the 
living of the simple life. In Paris that hardly matters. 
Nobody lives the simple lift? in Paris. Paris is already 
so corrupt that a little additional corruption is neither 
here nor there. Geneva is nearer to the Golden Age. 
The drama, introduced into Geneva, would how its 
corrupting seed in virgin soil. The people are still 
simple and unsophisticated. The stage would under¬ 
mine their simplicity ami .sophisticate them, seducing 
them from primitive virtue, inclining the men to 
gallantry and the women to extravagance and vain¬ 
glorious display. That to route round again to the 
starting-point—~is the tendency of tin? theatre where- 
ever it is established. 

It would take too long to examine all the argu¬ 
ments. Many of them are trivia! ami iueonelurive ; 
some of them are absurd. Thu obiter da tum that the 
Genevans are better occupied in {jetting drunk, 
according to their custom, than they would he in 
listening to the works of Corneille, Racine, and 
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scarcely ("ills for serious examination here, 
it gave great offence in Geneva at the time, 
ggestiou that popular dances are a more 
recreation for young men and maidens than 
ng, and less fraught with temptations to 
re, will not commend itself to any one 
s troubled to impure how young men and 
- comport themselves during and after such 
ns. All that, however, is mere embroidery 
central theme. In tin; main Jean- J act pies 
ut a ease, though he falls short of proving all 
•lets out to prove. 

case is absolutely good against the vain actors 
{e-struek parsons who think that they have 
ncorporate themselves into a Guild in order 
the theatre the handmaiden of the Church, 
business of the Church to be in advance of 
•nt morality of the age, It is the business— 
■etl the necessity- of the stage to reflect it. 
tons for which people stay away from church 
>us; but the fact that the preacher's precepts 
higher plane than their own practices is not 
hem. They do, on the contrary, stay away 
: theatre because, among other reasons, the 
ne of the performances is not such as they 
approve. And that settles it. The people 
r he reformed by a piper who merely pijtes to 
; tune which they have called. Nor will it, 
other hand, be reformed by a comedian 
ting in a vacuum. 

is a sound argument; but it t arries with it a 
which Jean Jacques does not seem to see. 
tame reasons for which the theatre cannot he 
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a power for good, it cannot he a paver lor evil. The 
comedian, unless he wishes t<> homhinate in a vacuum 
- which is not the goal of the ordinary * "median's 
desire can no more afford t*> he more immoral than 
he can afford to he more moral than hi. audimt c. A 
licentious play does not create, hut implies and requires, 
an audience with licentious interests. It is a symptom, 
not a cause, of the disease*! * * liti* *tt of the social 
organism. One can imagine cast-, in which the licrnce 
of the stag*: might corrupt an individual; one cannot 
picture it corrupting a community. 1 hr community 
as a whole always gets the sort of theatre that it 
deserves. Attempts to corrupt it, an 1 to r lev ate it, 
art; met in the same way. The adventurer, ,ue 
shouted down, and then are fio.-eu »ml, 

'hhe rejoinder, however, after a", is <n Jy an answer 
to tht; letter of ih«* pjr.sdhg;-. I la- .puit ieina ns 
unaffected by them. The .imple life the jcium to 
nature that is the teal und<iU in,; point ..f the d,v 
course. We may think, if we hkc that |* m fa«qu*"i 
turned to die simple life * hirfjy M p* * »ac*l le.e.on.: 
because he was ill and ,o»itiy w r. it k some. hrtause 
he was p*»or and society wa. expensive, hr< ,ur.r he 
could not hold hi * own in *.*h aty, 1 r« case 1 hthese 
was unpresentable, Usan .e hr had hrett d«s"p|»»tnird 
in lovt*, because he had leer* laugh'd ,<( f| ntay 
havt! been so, hut if really d*e •. c><{ outt'-t Mo«l of 
us, when we fake *»ur new dr pa Hareate influence*! 
by mure motives th.ttt ur a\ <»w. 

1 lie motive whith Jean |a*<pe*s admitted to him 
self was " virtue," H* tell < us, more thin mar, that, 
at such ami stub a jmint in he. * at err, he " Unaim* 
virtuous," He sty*. so l*u th* first time just before 
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u ■ hru < hil-l t> * the l’> *?sis»l!in*> I ; he 

., * * t * i i jit .1 I f < h «■ thr -,»>):< in th«- •.htuhhery 
S.uni «i li**u»f* t>t| li w a, apparently his view 
*«• \ it f 1 *• 'its U5*l !* > live in l!i** t mmiry are 
j*j<*jt>t'.jis**n ! h* > it•' nut hu in j.rnrral, 
«n*' u* »t ' in thi. juitii ular ite.fam r ; hut 
.»| 1 1 !<■ that il>> jji*{ matin’ vrry 

I h*'» • >»’nltal i * ti ll | « an }at >|ui- i hail faith 
%n virtu** 4U«! " V U 1 In* faith was 

f t* i him. Without u hr n*uM nut have 

r* hr *!»<!. \\ iitir v as hr *!i»l, hr »■ ittvinrrs 

l«lrr»l that l!r' faith was jir.tiheii, hut that lit’ 
anly Tin »hiM was wi* knl ; hr hail with 
till it , fhrtrfiijr hr tvsf. goutl. ‘I hat was tilt! 

H> igi'.m. 

r. it happen***!, thr tturh! wits yrt again to 

liiiil m hr. i r1 1 * .it, 

Mai' < h i *!»• 1.5ivriuhi*ur,; hat! a roiintry 
t far away h ■ an hi. < otta,/* ! h* hear*! that 
■i a {ihihi ..tjih*a in tin- n« i ;hh.mils.«•<!, anti he 
ae. with tint inlrlh * ti:al < uri«i .ity whit h i*. the 
hr eighteenth tnmny in I*raine. lie was 
i«* ujratr-i torn m thr kiitjulum, a jtersonal 
tin- Kim;. hut 1*» rrsrmhlot thr rest of the 
who oral ly til tuuk a ki tolly, t omle-arutlim' 
in thr revolutionary thinker; whose 
m *, trait .latr-1 into huh hr pratlit r, were 
t.i htrah that oilier ttjt, 1 {r gurvjrtl no 
n thr other. uu muir.«nit- may almost at hi, 
majority *4 the thinker*themselves- that the 
met wuithi t.imr to have a jiolitiial as well *w 
ijihit ill signth* am**. Hut he thought jean* 
wtnihl he an interesting man to meet; so he 
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sent a servant to say, with his compliments and those 
of the Mar&hale, that they would he $ 4 lad to set: the 
philosopher at dinner whenever he eared to come. 

Jean-Jacques thanked him for the invitation, hut 
did not avail himself of it, ami did mu even t all at the 
chateau to acknowledge the compliment, lie re¬ 
proaches himself for the omission as a breach of the 
etiquette of the time and country. Hut for that, one 
would have suit! that he was quite right, as a stickler 
for equality, to wait to he railed upon instead of 
accepting a general invitation. He that as it may, 
the Marshal did in the end come to call on him '* with 
a retinue of five or six persons.” jean-Jacques re¬ 
ceived the party, "in the midst of dirty plates and 
broken pots and pans,” in a room with a floor so fragile 
that it nearly broke beneath (heir weight. The visitor, 
as indeed anyone hut Jean Jacques would have ex¬ 
pected, was as courteous, easy, and unembarrassed as 
if he had been received in a palace; and that visit, of 
course, had to be returned. 



niAr*r !*;r xxvi 


Mttikitnr ilr l.tl I \r% to Jr.m jarijiici^ 

Thr ntmlr’a nr*M*n*i nf l!»<* 1 i it in?* imitiirn lit 

Jr&ftJat *|UrV tolU^r It* moY.il In llir ° IVUI ('UIlltMt ** 
Mttthtmr \ ruhAm I hr ITm*-* ill* I'finii J«mii Janjun at 
thr i I hr Wr*»Isn^ *il / t n^ut % f U f ftl Jimsi 

JUr^ftrV ui f»!imijr» NttamnJ trUUmr, with Mittiaitte: itr 
Llixeiiilnilifl* 

KtatuMM; tin- rail «*f tin* Marnhal dr Luxembourg, 
Jean f.urjttr-. n* « rit> j« *l S *h irty, or ratlin - , entered 
a lit*w ?.«« ii-fv far ta%hi«n!at4»* ami di-.l monished 

than that uhi< h la had quittrd. 

Madasiii* d h.jiiiiay ami Mad aim- J hijun were *»r**at 
Indie-, by M>m}»an .*»n with Madaim* dr Warm,; but 
a*, tin y writ* in Mad tun* th* Wainr,, mi was Matiaim* 
tlr Luxembourg to thrm, Their world was that of 
kaute ftmni < iiujii equated w ith Hohemianism; Madame 
dt* I.nvrmboutj; wa*» ast aii.toiiat without qualifiea- 
lion. Sljr maid quart* I oil rquul trim** with the 
I )in hrva* ti't Jrii'am., with whom she argued, amird- 
ins,; to d‘ VijM*n on, " hio* a f»%li fa;*;,’‘mm «*rninj( ti«*ir 
resjiei live i laim . to a r main box at tin* < )j»*ra. 

Of rout a*, *.hr had a jta .l every illustrious l‘rrt»h* 
woman of tin* period had a past, Thr* Marrhhal dt* 
Luxembourg was lira *.«*• «md husband, amt had limi, 
quite openly, her lover for many years itefore tier first 
luishami, the |lm. d«* Ihmltins died, Conjugal futility 
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was only attained, if at all, in eighteenth-century 
Franee, as the result of such processes of selection 
and elimination. But hers was one of the cases in 
which the dead past successfully huried its dead. She 
was fifty-two, and her period of levity was over. She 
was happy and contented and ‘'serious.” She had 
once had a reputation for beauty, and still had a 
reputation for wit; and now she "took tip" Jean- 
Jaeques. 

One always approaches such episodes in Jean- 
Jacques’ career with trepidation, for he never shines 
in them and they invariably bring out all that is least 
attractive in his character. 1 le was not a misanthrope, 
though he gained that reputation later; but he was 
neurotic and shy, anil could never quite forget that he 
once had been a valet. Other people, recognising 
his genius, were quite willing to forget it; but he 
could never, without conscious effort, put it out of his 
mind. The memory recurred, at awkward moments, 
like a startling apparition. Hence his fear that M. 
de Luxembourg’s invitation to dinner might mean an 
invitation to dine in the servants’ hall a fear which 
assuredly would never have occurred to Voltaire, or 
d’Alembert, or Diderot. Hence also various other 
consequences: his naive surprise at finding himself 
treated on a footing of equality by Dukes and 
Duchesses; his overpowering anxiety to please; his 
uncertainty as to the means of doing mi ; hi;* readiness 
to take offence at unintended slights. 

Of course, he was subjugated by the charming anti 
easy condescension of his new friends; a Marshal of 
France who deigned to call upon him in his cottage; 
a leader of society who insisted that lie should always 
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it to her at dinner, anil permitted hint to read 
>k*i aloud t<* her. i hr narrative, though writ ton 
.f’terwards, faiihbtlh refleets the naivete of tin* 
isiott, " I was very unit I) afraid of Madame do 
thorny,,” lean J ti tjuon begins. " I found hor 
inn." he ooiuittuo"Hor methods of flattery 
o moro tloiij dtl lul hetause they art* so simple. 
U tmr very hint interview I withered that sin; 
me, in spite of my awkward manners am! my 
* speeches. All the wttmen who have been at 
know how to make you think that, whether it 
> or not ; but they eanrntt all, like Madame tie 
thorny*, persuade you of it so delicately as to 
to room lor doubt." 

Madame do l.u.vmhtimp, was kind, M. tie 
thorny; was even kiudei, lie ama/ed Jean¬ 
's by met litt,; bint "on a footing of perfect 
y and that though In* * ottld boast himself 
spt t ial Irietid of the Kin,; ! ” Jean Jatijttes' 
il emotion bubbles ou*r . onitmialh, alike in the 
and the t Mi ls .pondem is As a rule. In* 
t«* the t hevahet «le l.ur»n/i, whom he mt*t at 
tike's hottse, a wise man avoid. the intimate 
.hip of prj son. in a hi;dn r .iatiott than hi# 
hut there are eju options to the rule, am! this 
of them ; ” I’ltstse t bid that I may never wish 
der ties which form tin* happiness of my life, 
hit h become dearer ami dearer to me every 
To the 1 hike himself be Wittes that bis ItoMM’ 
lipltlful one to visit, and he prut teds : —* 

think that, if we are both an h men as 1 like 
eve that we are, then we may furnish the work! 
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with a rare and even a unique spectacle : the spectacle 
of an intercourse of esteem and iriendship the word 
“friendship" is your own between two men horn in 
conditions so diverse* that it would have seemed 
impossible for any such relations to subsist between 
them," 

And then there is the story in the Ctw/sssioMS 
of the Mankind's kindness to Jean Jacques' friend, 
Coindet. 

Coindet was a clerk in ThelussonVafterwards 
Necker’s—bank. He used to visit Je.tn Jacques, 
partly, it would seem, for the purpose of telling him 
what people were saying about hint in Paris, partly 
on business connected with the illustration of his 
books; and he had a tendency louse his acquaintance 
with the distinguished author as a lever lor pushing 
his own social fortunes. “Come to dinner, and bring 
your friend with you," said the Martkhal, one day; 
and Jean-Jacques did so. 

“That" (he explains) “was exactly what the 
cunning rogue was playing for. And ,*.o it came 
about that, thanks to the extraordiuaiy kindness of 
my friends to me, one oi M. The!uv;«m's clerks— a 
clerk whom M. Thelusson occasionally invited to 
dinner when no other guests were to be present- 
found himself all of a sudden admitted to the table 
of a Marshal of France, seated among Princes and 
Duchesses, and all the most distinguished personages 
of the Court.” 

Nor was that all. When Coindet rose to go, 
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' Luxembourg pr<>]>usrd to walk a little way 
him, in relutinj; that art **t eomirsrnisii in, 
! aci|iir, j;n»vv-i ilithyramhie ; 

l he p«tor fellow tt.i'i quite taken abaek ; his 
was in a whirl, As I* »r my sell, my heart was 
i bed that l t * ml*! Hot speak a word. 1 walked 
1 them, Weepisi” like a < hild, k 'll;; it!;,; to pro- 
myself ami kiss the ground on whit h this good 
Ital had Hodden." 

similar story is <4 the tlav on whirls a number 
kesand l hst hev.es tame to < all tut Jean Jacques 
»nt-<Iantis. They '* Itad mtt disdained to walk 
rry sleep hilt" in order to give themselves the 
re of seeing him . 

owed all these vi.it'.'* {he .ays) " its the favour 
ami Ma«lame de Luxembourg, ] fflt that it 
», ami my h«*att paid them all the homage that 
ue. It Wars ill one tii the .e melting moods that 
stated M. tie 1 .nv*mbourg, and --aid : ' Ah, M. 
ret hal, I h.ttetl the ,u istot rat y before 1 knew 
Now i hate them more than ever, since you 
shown me how easy it would he lor them to 
themselves tieloved,"’ 

»4 yet, in spite of these fluttering attentions, 
Jacques insists that he was not proud. Hr calls 
unis to witness that the splendour never lor a 
nt dazzled hint that the v.qioiir of the incense 
mounted to his head that he remained simple 
i heartily, and affable towards his humbler 
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neighbours. He cannot see that there was unearthly 
reason why lie should not have continued to be affable 
to them. Me demands credit for his affability; he 
demands it at the top of his voice; ami adds an 
anecdote to prove that he deserves it: ~ 

"Tht$rese had made friends with the daughter <»f 
a mason of the neighbourhood named i'illeu. I made 
friends with the girl's father ; and often, after l had 
dined in the morning at the chateau, not without 
embarrassment, to please Madame la Mardchale, 1 
returned in the evening with haste and eagerness to 
sup with the worthy Pilleu ami his family, sometimes 
in his house, and sometimes in mine." 

That is Jean-Jacques as he likes to see and show 
himself: the social lion, flattered, ami worthy of 
flattery, but incapable of bring spoiled by it pre¬ 
serving his simple dignity in the perfumed chandlers 
of the great—-preferring his cottage and his Therese, 
but frecpienting mansions and duchesses a-, a graceful 
concession to the claims of friendship. I.et us honour 
the ideal while admitting that he failed to realise it. 
For he certainly fell away from it fell further away 
from it than he knew when he “ made a dictionary ” 
of the French language as spoken by There .** ** for 
the amusement of Madame de Lnxeml«nirg “; and 
there were other lapses too, of which we shall presently 
find him guilty. 

Mis friends, at any rate, did mailing to -.educe 
him from the path which he had market! out for him 
self as honourable and virtuous. In the annals of 
literary patronage we find no more graceful, tactful, 
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inindrd |nitron tlwn M. dr I .uxrmhourg. Hr 
it puffed uj> with pride |n< a use hr was a 1 )ukr 
Marshal >>} l’'ram r. Ur* an rptrd his tillrs and 

•s as naturally as hr uirrjnrd tin* colour of 
ir, nrvrr thinking oj them rxrrpt when thry 
d obligation*., <*r rnahlrd him to help a friend, 
s always glad to render solid servers, hm hr 
lotted his favours. His gilts writ* innocent 
jostrnt.ition*-. game that hr had shot, a snuff 
thrllishrtl with hi*, portrait, Whrti hr pisiposrd 
d his new Jrirnd a housr, hr gave the; most 
reasons. | hr lloor til the cottage at Mont- 
was in *.m h a stair! Really, it must In* 
d. Ami there was an uuoi t tipied pavilion thr 
I It.Uran “ in thr I’atk 11 jean jatijues Would 
ling to takr up his tpiartrrs thru* whilr thr 
wn** firing r.xrt utrtl, hr woultj hr very 
tahlr, 

u fat <}!!«•*. tlid utovr to thr " prtil dklteau," 
mud him-.rll very mtnfortahlr thrrr. The 
vh lookrtl out on two artificial lakes ; thr virw 

sr that from tin* Borrutmsnt island* on Lake 

ore:. 

filh what ragrrmst*' (hr exclaim*.) "I ran 
*ry tnotumg, at sunrise, to hrratltr thr fragrant 
i thr piilarrd colonnade * What excellent 
I drank thrrr, ft it d it ft with my Thdresr! 
it and thr dog nrvrr failed to krrp m. rompauy. 
*»« jrty would have sufficed Jtir for tlty 1*1**- 
ittl I should nrvrr have known a moment of 
, 1 lived thrrr as innocently and happily m 

arthly paradise." 
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The visitors who came to him in his earthly 
paradise did not trouble its peace, whether they were 
his own friends or those o{ M. de Luxembourg. 
The former lived too far away, and the latter were 
too discreet, to come too often. Not all the philo¬ 
sophers, we must remember, were involved in the 
Holbachian quarrel. D'Alembert had taken no 
offence at the Lett re sur /es speetac/es, though he 
had written a witty reply to it; he and Jean-Jacques 
were jointly concerned in a successful attempt to secure 
the release of Abbd Morellet ‘ from the Bastille, where 
he had been confined as a punishment for a sarcasm 
reflecting on a great lady. Dados* and Deleyre 
continued to be cordial. Deleyre, indeed, was 
idolater enough to refuse to take offence even 
when Jean-Jacques reflected on the virtue of the 
lady whom he was about to marry; and his letters 
abound in proposals to spend a week - end at 
Montmorency. 

The friendship with Madame Verdelin also be¬ 
longs to the same period. She was not in the 
Luxembourg set; she was not grand enough. But 
she was a rich woman, with a country seat in the 
neighbourhood; and she was an unhappy wife, and 
also an unhappy mistress. Jean-Jacques’ friend, 
M. de Margency, had first seduced her virtue and 
then discovered religious principles which forbade him 
to continue the intrigue. There was no mystery about 

1 Morellet wits an encyclopaedist, ami, in {mlniod mummy, a 
disciple of Turgot, Not a great original thinker, In* <1»1 tc,rful work 
in popularising the ideas of the eighteenth century philosophers, 

8 Perpetual Secretary of the Academy, and also Historiographer 
of France. 
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re never was any mystery about these matters 
eighteenth century; and she came to Jean- 
s for consolation, am) seems even tint proof 
i more in her letters than in his ( W//ew<w.v -to 
dirown herself at his head, lit; tells ns that 
xchanged confidences and "wept together"; 
t* correspondence shows that she wan allowed 
ml that she apologised fur doing so -to give 
esents a few pots of flowers and jars of honey 
that he tried to push her hack into M. de 
ney'x arms. In vain ; hut that is extraneous 
story. 

her visitor*, those who earn** from the chateau 
tiled the l Hu d«* Viileroy, the 1’rinee dt* Tingry, 
mjuis d’ArmentiereH, the (’omtesse tie lioulller'f, 
ttehesse tie Montmoreney, the (omtesse de 
iuois, and greatest of all the Prince de t ‘ottli, 
hunt Jean fat gtio. played t he*.*., lie heat him, 
Is us, in *.pit«* of the winks and hints of 
s - in • waiting ; "and finally," he says, "I 
ted to him in respectful hut serious tones; 
.eigneur, I have i«*o much esteem for your 
highness not to In* the winner.*" But jierhaps 
as t/ isntfist. 

r the rest, Jean*},topics was constantly at the 
o. Kvery consideration was shown to him; 
allowance was tnatle for his shyness. He was 
ated as a " lion ** to he sent for only when there 
mgiany to he entertained. He was welcome 
there was company ; hut his taste for solitude 
•spurted. Hr inuld call when he liked, and 
iway when he preferred. His place at the 
table was next to hix hotilesit. He projxjsed, 
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as he was a poor talker, to read his writings aloud to 
her instead of making conversation ; and she accepted 
the offer with enthusiasm. I Its read I.a nouvelle 
Ildloi'se to her and the Marechal while she lay in bed 
in the morning:— 

“ The success of this experiment surpassed my 
expectations. Madame de Luxembourg became in¬ 
fatuated with Julie and the author. She spoke of 
no one but me; she thought of no one but me. She 
paid me compliments from morning till night, and 
embraced me ten times a day. ... I became really 
attached to her in consequence of the attachment to 
me of which she gave evidence. My only fear, in 
observing this attachment, and in realising how little 
charm there was in my conversation to sustain it, 
was that the infatuation might presently change into 
disgust," 

“Unfortunately," he adds, “my fear was only too 
well founded "; and the sentence reveals the neurotic- 
reveals, that is to say, the true Jean-Jacques, 

For there is not a word of truth in it; or at any 
rate it is an exaggeration so exaggerated that it hears 
no resemblance to the truth. The relation of the 
alleged estrangement in the Confessions is absolutely 
unintelligible. However carefully one reads it, one 
cannot make head or tail of it; and the Corre*q»ond- 
ence is hardly more helpful. Jean-Jacques' letters 
show him nursing a grievance which it is hard 
to seize. Madame de Luxembourg's letters show her 
absolutely unable to comprehend on what grounds 
her correspondent considers himself aggrieved, but 
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tl nevertheless to pour all the available nil 
lie agitated waters. Probably, however, tilt! 
the situation is to lx* found in the following 
; in tin: Ct>nf<ssims : - 

indin}* myself (Vint! and fussed over by persons 
i high distinction, I passed all tin* hounds of 
ty, and conceived {or them a friendship which 
permissible between equals. My manner with 
as exceedingly familiar, whereas they, on their 
■ver relaxed the politeness to which they had 
med me. Ami yet I never fell quite at my 
th Madame la Mardehale." 

ensibly this admission has no bearing on the 
f the estrangement. It slips out, us it were, 
tently. Hut, in fact, it probably explaitts all 
ere is to be explained, Jean-Jacques did not 
iow to behave like a duke; the Duke and the 
is did not know how to behave like Swiss 
triatts-people who slap you on the hack and 
u in the ribs on insufficient grounds. Their 
of equality was that he should try to behave 
-•tit; while he was hurl because they did not 
like him. 

it was one source of trouble, Another was 
atojaeques did not always get on very well 
e people win tin he met at the chAtean. St mu; 
i were malicious enough to set traps for him 
ersation, inveigh* him into saying things that 
have been liefter left unsaid, compel him to 
nd then laugh at him for blushing. He did 
I to hix jmpularity by telling the. tamttesse de 
■ » that a story which she hud written, and 
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shown to him, was plagiarised from an Hnglish 
original; or by saying, with the best intentions in 
the world, that a certain portrait of Mat la me de 
Luxembourg was an admirable likeness, when she 
herself regarded it as a daub which did her gross 
injustice. Much merriment was made at his expense 
when he changed the name of his dog from Duke to 
Turk, as a token of respect to M. tie Luxembourg. 
This was brought up against him at the supper table 
by the young Marquis de Villeroy, and he would have 
liked the ground to open and swallow him with his 
shame. He had placed himself, in short, in the position 
of a courtier without possessing any of a courtiers gifts. 
He felt uncomfortable, and, resenting his discomfort, 
threw the blame on Madame tie Luxembourg. 

His one tangible complaint against her was that, 
while she had been delighted to hear him read Let 
nouvelle IMoi'se, she displayed less interest in fimik. 
Assuredly she was neither the first nor the last woman 
who has preferred novels to treatises on education ; 
and he must have been very sensitive indeed to feel 
wounded or irritated about that. Irritated he was, 
however, about that in particular, and also about 
things in general; and, if one sets the Cm/essims 
on one side and follows the t'orresjxmdence, one 
is lost in admiration at the tact am! skill and 
gentleness with which Madame de Luxembourg 
handled him. 

He wrote her many exasperating letters; one 
extract may serve as an example of their tenor:— 

" Is gratitude enough for a heart . . , which is 
only capable of friendship? Friendship, Madame la 
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lule! There you have the secret of my tin¬ 
's;*! It is all very well lor you, M, k; 
ml, to ust* the term, hut it is mad of me to 
at at your word. You are only amusing yottr- 
iile I am becoming seriously attached to you, 
sh regrets will he my only portion when the 
s finished. How I hate your titles, and how 
,'ou for hearing them ! You seem to me quite 
of tasting the charms of private life. Why 
not live at ( larens ? 1 would gladly go there 

it of happiness. But the Hotel de latxem- 
Is that »t place where jean'Jacques should 
i? Is it there that a friend of equality tan 
he affections of a sympathetic heart, thinking 
make return for the resj*ert shown to him, and 
ig that he gives as much as he receives? You 
»d and sympathetic too. i know it; 1 have 
; 1 regret that I was so Ion;; in coming to 
it. But your rank, and the style in which 
e, make it impossible for any of your hu¬ 
ts to endure, . . . You will forget me, 
s. . , . You will have done much to make me 
y, and to place yourself Beyond the pale of 


difficulty of dealing with a man who wrote 
of that sort does not need to he proved, 
e tie laixemhourg, as one can see from her 
was as perplexed by the eloquent outburst its 
I Bern com bed in a foreign language. She 
the faintest idea what all the fuss was about, 
iguage wa*i Breach; But the sentiments were 
’ a Htrauge democracy, whose scale of values 
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she could not even begin to understand. Hut she did 
understand how to maintain her own dignity without 
asserting it; and she made allowances, and refused 
to take offence, and calmed the milled susceptibilities 
of ungainly genius with an adroitness which had been 
quite beyond Madame d'Kpinay. 

Her letters - there is a long series of them -are 
like healing unguents poured upon a wound, jean- 
Jacques, she says, must not suppose that Madame de 
Boufflers has been speaking evil oi hint behind his hack; 
Madame de Boulders has done nothing of the kind. 
Nor must he imagine that tlte Prince de Conti sent 
him a present of game with any idea of placing him 
under an obligation ; tlte gift was quite an ordinary 
act of friendship. She herself had meant no harm in 
giving Thdre.se a new dress. What an idea that he 
should threaten no longer to he friends with her for 
such a reason! He does her an injustice in accusing 
her of giving him a fowl, a jar of truffles, and an 
almond cake. Those gifts, if he has indeed received 
them, must have come from some other admirer. And 
it is absurd for him to say that he feels less embarrass¬ 
ment in M. de Luxembourg's smirty than in hers: 
“ At my age, sir, one has outgrown one’s sex. There 
remains to me only a heart which refuses to grow old 
for you, and which you will always lint! very sym¬ 
pathetic." As for that unkind contrast between 
Clare ns and the Hotel tie Luxembourg:'-" 

" To live at Clareas one would have to he Julie, 
I know very well that the Hotel tie Luxembourg is 
not the same sort of place, and therefore 1 refrain from 
reminding you that it contains a little apartment which 
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he only too happy to receive you. You know 
that is enough, 1 will not importune: you. 
y you elo not forbid me 1 to desire* to see* you. 

i a request which I should find it very hart! 

, •» 

1 # 

preat eleal more in the; same strain ; the lette*rs 
models of their kind, No latly could have: 
reel a eiitfirull man of qenius more tactfully than 
»e tie* Luxembourg hum« >ure*d Jean Jacques ; 
r patient efforts were crowned in the e*nd with 
. The threatened quarrel was checkeel as often 
premonitory symptoms were observed ; the* little 
s never allowed tee widen outward; anti we 
•e presently how welt Madame ele Luxembourg 
el when Jean'Jacques awoke to find himself not 
mote., but al-.o the object of political anti ecclesi- 
per.ecution. 


(‘HAPTKR XXVII 


Jean-JttnjurH at wink Tin- inirfr-ii of flie in ttk 

writings mmtyiir Utl'nr Serrrt of it** rluifii Hr: 

simple life—-Tin! Arratlia *»f Thr irktum 

between virtim ttticl the tear* uf Hrumbiltiy. 

JKAN“J Arf.uJHS remained at Montmorency first at 
Mont-Louis and afterwards in the ** petit chateau **■ - 
just four years and a half, I le wan not quin* forty »six 
when he arrived ; he was a little more than fifty when 
he departed, A cureless reading of the autobiography 
might give the impression that his social successes 
(and failures) made up the whole of life for him during 
the period. They cannot, in fait, have m i itpied, at 
the most, more than the summer months. Society 
went regularly into winter quarter. in l‘,u* ., and Jean 
Jacques did not follow it there, except mm- and then, 
for a day or two, by invitation, loa !«mg stretches of 
time he was alone, with There*,r, and the i at, and the 
dog that had ceased to answer t>* the name of *■ Duke," 
The letters show that his interests, both social atal 
literary, were various, lie wept with Madame de 
Verdditi over their common disappointment in 
love. lie warded off the gifts showered uj«m him 
by Madame de Crdquy, who resumed her practice* of 
sending him poultry; ami we have a surly letter in 
which he complains of receiving a consignment of 
four fowls from her in a sing It? hamper. Very likely 
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,’tilths and the almond cake which he accused 
me «h* i.usemlittuts* of ijivinp, him really came 
her. The letters nl Deleyre and others prove 
in spite til his denunciations of the theatre, he 
<»t ceased to he concerned about the fate of his 
‘lays. Reference has already been made to the 
le about the fees due to him for performances 
drt‘in du at the Opera. In that contro- 

l halos assisted him. With the help of Deleyre 
•ated for productions of the same piece at Vienna 
‘openhaj»en. 

lost ttf his time, however, he must have sjnml 

■ at his desk or in solitary meditation on the 
and pi ‘lineal problems whirh he had promised 

•If to resolve, lie took an egotistical delight in 
»•; copies of his own writinj*s topive to his friends. 

• of his quarrels arose over the question of pty- 
for this self imposed labour, for which he appears 
ve taken money, while protesting that he would 

■ do so. Wlu-n he was not copying he was com- 
j;, and the years which lie spent at Montmorency 
the years in which he aehievetl immortality. The 

done before bis sojourn there bad only been n 
ninaty fantasia. It had caused him to he talked 
t; it had made him an object of curiosity. Ilut it 
l never, standinj* alone, have associated his name 
a body of doctrine, or produced any durable effect. 
»hleteeiinj4 is not literature ; ami Jean-Jacques, so 
r.ts little more titan a pamphleteer. Now he was 
aj* l»»*ks the three of his books which really 
L: l a$ mwitik and /.if Contrat 

>/, One cannot but pause, before sjteakin^ of 
, to look at the piquant contrasts in the situation. 
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vvuh that the philos*t{slier was knocking nails into 
tin* oiflin of tin' --that his doctrines, 

whru adopted hv violent men of action, would he 
held to funiidi a philosophical justification for the 
cam oiling of their privileges and the burning of 
their < bateaux, and that it would be well for 
the fashionable ft tends of the philosopher to have 
the wit to die before 17K0. They did not know 
that ; and Jean fan (ties, dazzled by their grandeur, 
flattered bv their 1 ompliments, embarrassed by the 
difficulty of holding hi. own in circles to which he did 
not belong, eouhl not have told them. 

The ln\» work with It they read over his shoulder 
wa * l,a n.nurift' /Mtnaf; ami, of course, there was 
nothing alarming there, It was only a novel; and 
though novel, may have tendencies, and even pur¬ 
poses, the .etnains preached in them, like the sermons 
pre.uhed on the stage, do not count unless we happen 
to agree with them. 

A lomplrte analysis of tin: story is hardly called 
for. Students have read it; and the general reader 
has the coinage of his conviction that it is not worth 
reading, ft is very hmg, and it is altogether out 
of date, t he friendliest relation of the plot could 
not possibly rescue it from the ridicule due to a 
«h.toge in the world’s scale of sentimental values. 

It is enough if oue can baldly indicate what it is, 
and what it stands for, and why it made so potent 
an appeal at its hour, and why the savour of it has 
mi tn% tporateil that if .trikes the present generation 
as sentimental balderdash. 

hirst, then, what is it f 

ft is many things, hut chiefly three: the story of 
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Nobody realised what he was doing; he did not 
Oven realise it himself. Nobody dreamed as yet-—he 
did not himself dream—-either of a French Revolution 
or of a Romantic Movement. For the world he was 
merely a philosopher like another—more interesting 
only because more eccentric; and philosophers were 
the fashion just then in French society, for much the 
same reasons for which actors have been the fashion 
in English society at a later date. They were amus¬ 
ing ; they contributed to the harmony of dull evenings ; 
it was interesting to wonder what they would be up to 
next. It was the more interesting because, in the 
best French circles of the time, nearly every one was 
an amateur philosopher—just as in other circles at 
other times nearly every one is found to be an amateur 
politician, or theologian, or actor. Society, therefore, 
enjoyed nothing better than peeping over the shoulders 
of a philosopher at work; and Jean-Jacques allowed, 
and encouraged, and even invited them to do so. 

There is our picture: the ancienne noblesse crowd¬ 
ing round Jean-Jacques to admire, to be amused, 
and even, in a modest way, to criticise—to do every¬ 
thing, in short, except to understand. They laughed 
at him, and yet they rather liked him. They smiled at 
his gauckeries when he floundered through strange 
social waters. Some of them teased him, and others 


humoured him, an 
They applauded hi 
his paradoxes, and 
entirely in favour of 
were not called upor 
they enjoyed the la 
set ” nearly always c 
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the philosttpher was knocking nails into 
1 of tin- atuirtt r^iwr, that his doctrines, 
opted hy violent mm *4 action, would It** 
furnish a philosophical justification {nr the 
> ctf thrir privileges an*! th** burning of 
itraux, ami that it would hi* \v**ll fur 
unahli* friends <4 tht* philosiipher i*» have 
to tlie before t J'Htj, They did nut know 
1 jeati Jai'ijite;, dazzled hy th**ir grandeur, 
hy their compliment*;, embarrassed hy the 
£»{’ holding his own in circles to which he did 
■*, could not have told them, 
rst work which they r**ad over his shoulder 
mmvtffi' /Mohr ; .uni, of course, there was 
firming there. It was only a novel; and 
>vels may have tendencies, and even j #ur- 
sermuns preached in then}, like the sermons 
*n the stage, do not count unless we happen 
nth them. 

plete analysis of the story is hardly called 
lent*; have read it ; ami the general reader 
wage of his conviction that it is tint worth 
It is very long, ami it is altogether nut 
The friendliest relation o{ the plot is mill 
tly rescue it from the ridicule due to a 
the world’s si ale of sentimental values, 
igh if one can baldly imlitat** what it is, 
it stands for, and why it made *,** jmtml 
at its hour, and why the savour of it lias 
tied that it strikes the present generation 
ittal balderdash, 
hen, what is it ? 

mny things, but chiefly three : the story of 
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the valet who loves the daughter of the house ; the 
glorification of the simple pastoral life; the moralised 
idealisation of the mdmigt'-d-trois. 

Of course the valet is not called a valet. That 
was a stroke of daring reserved for Victor Hugo 
when he wrote Rity Bias. Jean-Jacques was 
incapable of it because he had been a valet, 
and the iron had entered into his soul, ami he 
knew by experience that the situation was senti¬ 
mentally unacceptable unless embellished. Had 
he not himself been pullet! up and sharply repri¬ 
manded by the mistress of the house in which he 
served at Turin for loitering in the ante-chamber 
in speechless adoration of Mile de Breil ? So he 
called the valet a private tutor, and that made all 
the difference, 'I'he sighs of a private tutor were 
sentimentally worthy of respect, though apt to be 
frowned upon by proud, worldly, and interested 
parents. In such circumstances—and in no other 
circumstances—could innocent hearts, born to love 
each other, be plausibly pictured as separated by 
cruel fate. 

Love, up to that time, whether in French life or 
in French letters, had seldom figured as radiantly 
innocent. The married women, when they loved, 
had lovers, and innocence was wanting there, 'fhe 
girls of the better classes, secluded from the world 
and from the knowledge of good ami evil, had no 
opportunity of loving, 'l'he talk of love in fiction 
was apt, therefore, to rim on the lines of the 
smoking-room story; the principal exception oc¬ 
curring when men sentimentalised over courtesans, 
representing that, though their behaviour was equi- 
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i«*ir hearts were a*; |nirr as the driven snow, 
tt argument was nut convincing. If the 
n‘s heart wen- as jam* as the driven snow, 
hi not ite a e<ntriesan. A very young matt, 
by passion and grateful for benefits enjoyed, 
hints otherwise; but the surer instinct of 
saw through the sophism. t hey perceived 
the courtesan's side at least, j Mission Wits 
lived. 

assiott lor a private tutor, however, was 
*, and belonged to a different order of it leas, 
te tutor was, or might lie, a personable young 
iost lovable though most ineligible ; ami he 
o a pill's hie. if he came into it at all, while 
I was still a virgin fortress, insidiously dipped, 
yet openly stormed, by* the nascent sensation 
•rious desire, What more natural than that 
tld love him ? What mote pardonable than 
should yield to him i t luilty in act, she 
laintsl innocent in spirit, a worthy object of 
y because it was the bidding, of ” nature" 

• billowed. Much might l*e forgiven her 
she had loved much, t hat was an emotional 
whii h could hardly fail in its apjieal in an 
'Inch most women had mm h to he forgiven, 
l seek forgiveness on those grounds if they 
seek it at all. 

indeed that jean Jacques' Julie, when one 
o read her correspondence with her lover 
, strikes one as really more innocent in word 
deed, She knows a great deal too much; 
iosojibises on too many matters on which 
girls do not philosophise, The proof is in 
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the letter in which she appeals to her lover not to 
“take advantage” of her next time they meet, and 
in her reiterated references to her “ desires," her 
“senses," and the “voluptuous pleasures of vice." 
Assuredly it is not the young woman whose heart 
is pure who prefaces the surrender of her innocence 
with provocative discourses in that tone. But 
Jean-Jacques knew no better, and had to do his best 
with such knowledge ;is he had. The women whom 
he knew most intimately were either women who 
had lost the bloom of innocence, like Madame de 
Warens, or women like Merceret anti Thdr&sc, 
belonging to the classes in which speech is coarse 
and reticence is unknown. It was in this mire that 
he had to grope for his ideal of innocence. It was 
the confessions of these alcoves —- the; alcoves of 
Thdr&se, of Merceret, and of La Badoana of Venice 
—that he had to translate into the language of 
sentiment and sensibility. 

He did it well enough, at least, to deceive the 
sentimental of his generation. They read the 
speeches which he put into the mouth of Julie, not as 
the unseemly candour of a fast and forward girl, but 
as the arguments of a special pleader making out a 
case on her behalf; and the demonstration, so far as 
they grasped it, seemed to amount to this; that vice 
lost half its grossness when it i>ecame sentimental, and 
that the mere act of loving was virtuous, when 
happiness was found in it, because it was an act of 
obedience to the laws of nature. 

The argument, of course, was fallacious. 
Drunkenness itself might be proved, by parity of 
reasoning, to be a virtue ; and indeed the principle 
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dons an* virtuous in proportion to tin* pleasure 
i from them easily leads to all maimer of 
hing < otu'lusions. But tin* fallacy was not out* 
any of thr women win* It*veil their neighbours’ 
,ds wort* likf’ly to he in a hurry to disturb, A 
t is far mon* romcrat'd than a man to mistake 
v for virlut* when sit** is clasped in ht*r para- 
arms. tieorge Saini was always cradling 
in that illusion, though Her lovers never did so. 
helped to "tee! go. h1." ,md then to argue that 
e she {eels good she is good, is the secret desire 
iy every woman win* strays from the straight 
Jean Jacques, whether intentionally or not, 
sc! that servit c; to the women of his generation ; 
ey repaid him with effusive tears of gratitude, 
s one of the secrets of the enthusiasm which 
vwlh If?false inspired. 

S’urther charm was doubtless found in the bead* 
i of the simple lift*. 1 low far the men and 
i of the eighteenth lentury really wanted the 
life, and how simple they wanted it to he. it is, 
date, difficult to say ; but that a good many of 
ankered after a simple life of some sort if only 
nplr life of ojwha boulte seems dear enough, 
of them, like Talleyrand, looking hat k, after 
rmoti of the Revolution, upon the elegant 
»ur*. of the period when the aristocracy was 
picme, declared that no one who had not lived 
Itderstood the felicitous jiusstbililirs ol life ; but 
, not the impression which mu* gathers fr»*m 
* study of the life and manners and morals of 
te, The picture relies ted there is of a deeadent 
, sick of its own grandeur though in no hurry 
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to resign it, wearied to death by its own ceremonious 
artificialities. The clergy had ceased to believe in 
themselves as the leaders of religion and thought; the 
nobility had ceased to believe in themselves as the 
natural leaders of men ; a vague, indefinite malaise— 
a reluctant sense that perhaps all, after all, was only 
vanity—was in the air. 

Men fled from it, though without precisely under¬ 
standing from what they fled or why. J can-J acques’ 
retreat was an object of mirth only because he struck 
attitudes and made theatrical exit speeches. There 
had been precedents for it, and it was itself to be a 
precedent. Montesquieu’s retirement to his study and 
his estates, Voltaire’s flight, first to the arms of his 
neighbour’s wife in Lorraine and afterwards to the 
shores of the Lake of Geneva, Marie-Antoinette’s 
secession from the Palace of Versailles to the Little 
Trianon, were all events of the same order—were all, 
that is to say, endeavours, more or less conscious and 
deliberate, to escape from life as the fugitives found it 
to simpler conditions, nearer, as they would have said, 
to nature. 

Their Arcadia, it is true, was only the Arcadia of 
Watteau pictures and op«ira - bouffe; but then the 
Arcadia which Jean-Jacques depicted for them hardly 
belongs to any other category. Is it not, if we are 
candid with ourselves, the Arcadia which is nearest 
to the heart’s desire of all of us, unreal though we 
know it to be ? And Jean-Jacques differed from the 
other poets of Arcadia in taking it, as he took every¬ 
thing, quite seriously. He was no realist; he was not 
in the least concerned to tell the truth about Arcadia. 
But he heaped up the detail so as to make the 
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ry Arcadia real. I le had lived in Arcadia 
Id do so ; he had left it long enough to have 
n all that was ugly or incongruous in the 
His readers could not contradict him if 
ould, and would not if they could, but only 
to enjoy the communicative glow of his 
n emotions. 

y enjoyed the picture of Arcadia the more 
Arcadia was painted as the tranquil abode of 
agtxh/rois, 

tt-I’reux, it will he remembered™.so much of 
■y must he recalled- was separated from his 
ter having been her lover. lie went for a 
round the world, and he relumed. Julie was 
tdame de Wolmar. M. de Wohn.tr knew his 
eeret, but the knowledge made no difference 
or, if it matle any difference, it only disposed 
welcome Saint Prettx as an old friend whose 
i for his wife was a proof of sensibility and 
nent. lit: invited him to sit at his table, to 
ins house, anti to act as tutor to his children, 
lea point, as a supreme proof of his confidence, 
tg hint alone with his wife. Ami all this in an 
sere of general goodwill ami ittten.se emotion, 
by the ready tears of sensibility, 
its, of course, who read it in an entirely 
I atmosphere, it ail seems supremely ritlicu- 
)ur tears, if we shed any, are the tears not of 
ty but of laughter, There were wane who 
even at the time - Voltaire and Madame Du 
i among the number. liven Madame dc 
t disciple of Jean-Jacques if ever there was 
ughed when siu: read the story as a girl. It 
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seems inappropriate to her that Julie, not having been 
virtuous, should talk so much of virtue. So it is. 
But that was not the view of the eighteenth century 
in general. Least of all was it the view of the women 
of the eighteenth century. 

The tn4nage-a-trois, it must be repeated, was 
the great social feature of the eighteenth century. 
Marriages were never happy. The nearest approach 
to a happy marriage was an irregular union of this 
kind. The most that was aske<| of a husband was 
that he should be complaisant; and many husbands 
were complaisant; and many groups of men and 
women embraced more or less indiscriminately, 
without any interchange of jealous recrimina¬ 
tions. Jean-Jacques, it is true, had failed in his 
attempt to insinuate himself as an active member 
of such a group. Saint-Lambert would not stand 
that sort of nonsense from him, from whomsoever 
else he might stand it. But the I)uc de Bouffiers 
had tolerated M. Luxembourg ; and M. d'Epinay had 
tolerated Grimm ; and the Marquis du Chfttelet had 
tolerated both Voltaire and Saint - Lambert, who 
had also tolerated each other. The situation, in 
short, was rather the rule than the exception. 

What Jean-Jacques did in La nouvclk I/tflotse was 
to take the situation and moralise it, and treat it very 
seriously and very sympathetically, and plaster it over 
with talk about sensibility and virtue. The inferences 
to be drawn from the treatment were obvious and 
agreeable. Love was “ natural ’’; to obey the dictates 
of nature was virtuous. And sensibility was a virtue; 
and weakness was a proof of sensibility; and one 
could live as one liked and yet be “good," simply 
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,<: one 1 doing it. Anti in Amelia too! 
voultl not live in Arcadia? 

i the maxim, if it thru existed, " Bo virtuous anti 
.11 1m: happy," Jean Jacques may hr .said to have 
tho fnrthrr maxim, " Bo sontimrntal and you 
o virtuous.” Or wo may say that ho nmdn 
.ry sontimrntal ; or ovon that ho suhstitutotl 
out for gallantry. It is an atlvanro, ttf a sort 
, atlvanro which womott art* always glad to makt* 
will lot thorn. So whrn Je,ui«Jacques preached 
women, with’raro exc'options, hoartl him gladly, 
icamo, so far as thoy won* concerned, tin* most 
r man in France ; ami Matiatno tlo (ienlis tolls 
ier Memoirs how MatSaino tlo Bltit insistod, in 
jsencc of tho Dm: tlo Chartres, that "a woman 
sensibility would rotjuiro to he of very sujHtrior 
indeed not to he willing to consecrate her life 
jxseatt if she could Ik; sure that ho loved her 
lately," 

at was the pinnadr which hr hat! reached 
desisting from fiction and turning to other 
s than love, he turned tho flood of sentiment on 
csun whieh authority prescribed narrower limits 
liberty of fq leech. Alter /,«r mwtvli* /MiHm t 
e<l /,#• C'ontrat .SW/W aiul limit*'. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


Le Contrat Social — Unhistorieal character of the work — Its 
ap{>cal to doctrinaires—Its relation to the French Revolution 
— Emile ou tk P /uiucation— Significance and popularity of 
the treatise—The voice of the sympathetic man who took 
women seriously. 

“ Man is born free, and is everywhere in chains." 

That is the opening sentence of Le Contrat Social. 
It is also the most famous sentence, and perhaps the 
sentence which made the fortune of the book. It 
consists, as we see, of two propositions; no attempt is 
made to prove either of them, and both of them arc 
demonstrably false. A poor beginning, one would 
say, to a controversial volume—an initial fallacy, not 
to be covered up by bombast but sure to be found 
out. And of course, after a lapse of time, it was 
found out; but the Revolution and the Terror had 
come first. 

It passed muster and served its purpose, and was 
accepted and applauded for two reasons. In the first 
place, it sounded well; in the second place, nobody— 
or hardly anybody—knew any better. 

Not only had no one at that time any conception 
of society as an evolving organism—nobody had yet 
even approached the study of the origin of society 
from the historic side. All that anybody said about 
primitive man was guess-work; and one guess was as 
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as another. Philosophers arrived at their stute- 
; about the natural matt merely by abstracting 
tributes of civilised men living in communities; 
ley did this, not because they cared in the least 
ow how primitive man bad lived but because 
alisations on the subject formed a convenient 
for rhetorical antitheses, '{'heir real concern, 
s to say, was not with the past but with the 
it; ami when Jean Jacques said that man was 
free but was everywhere in chains, his readers 
recognised that this was only a tine way of say- 
at Frenchmen, under the existing regime, enjoyed 
herty than they ought. 

e went on to say a good many other things, 
y untrue from the standpoint of politic al philu- 
but acceptable enough, with exceptions, as 
is masquerading in philosophic guise; his central 
sition being, of course, that systems of govern- 
originated in a c ontract to which all the c itizens 
parties and whereby it was mutually agreed 
$ the parties that each should abdicate certain 
ral" rights in view of the advantages to be 
*d from orderly administration, 
istorieally, as we all know, that is nonsense, 
contracts have sometimes been entered into by 
f;d men organising newexperitnenul communities 
itt Simonians, Brook Farmers, and the like; hut 
ive man knew nothing of them. There never 
, social contract in Jean Jacques’ sense. But 
y cared about that, and indeed it is not even 
hat jean-Jacques himself believed that faith a 
hud ever, in fact, been signed and sealed. His 
itrit was this : that tin? exercise and acceptance 
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of authority implied such a contract; that the terms of 
the implied contract furnished a test by which systems 
of government might be judged ; and that when 
governments ceased to carry out its terms their 
authority ceased to be valid and it was time to start 
afresh. The whole of the French Revolution, from 
the summoning of the States General onwards, was 
implied in those propositions. They struck at the 
divine right of kings and at the privileges of the 
clergy and nobility. It only remained for practical 
men to put the dots on the i’s. 

A good many of the i’s indeed were dotted by 
Jean-Jacques himself. He spoke of general elections, 
universal suffrage, and constituent assemblies. He 
advocated an elective aristocracy, declaring that a 
hereditary aristocracy was " the worst of all." He 
ridiculed the idea of the benevolent despot animated 
by the love of his people:— 
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We will not discuss the proposition. The 
purpose of citing it is to show, as far as may be, 
by a single quotation just why Jean-Jacques’ political 
philosophy .aroused enthusiasm on the one hand and 
provoked persecution on the other. 

It gave people what they wanted on its constructive 
as well as its destructive side. It proved—or pro¬ 
fessed to prove—in an age of reason, that the existing 
system of government, with its h'ttres de cachet and 
its unjust and capricious taxation, was unreasonable 
and ought to be swept away. It proposed, as an 
alternative, not liberty but a fresh tyranny resting on 
a basis alleged to be rational, and therefore appealing 
to the average discontented Frenchman, who is always 
at heart a doctrinaire with a scheme for setting the 
world to rights. It may be said to have foreshadowed 
all the proceedings which wrung from Madame 
Roland the expression: “ Liberty, what crimes are 
committed in thy name!" And it also gave the 
authors of those proceedings the title to say, “We 
are not political malcontents; we are not despots; 
we arc not Jacks-in-office. We arc the disciples of 
a philosopher who was also a Man of Sentiment.’’ 

The secret of the vogue of the book is probably 
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::me He-ing for that of tin; Goddess of Reason, 
e we're the ultimate: applications of the: philosophy 
lich the point of it elependeel. 

, was not in the* nature: of the* ease: that the*y 
be: foreseen. If they cemlel have: been foresee:!), 
coulel have: been ave>idee!; and authority could 
met re:volution half way anel disarmed it. Hu 
>rity, as usual, was blinel, and mistook a sign of 
mes for an impertinence. 'l‘he author had said, 
nplie-ation, that tlie- l-‘re:nch monarchy was an 
anal institution, that the French King was an 
:ssor, that tliere was no warrant for the privi- 
enjoyed by the breach aristocracy, and that 
'’reach clergy ought to be either xuboreiinated 
ivil magistrates chosen by the: people or 
led. Authority never suspeeteel that a great 
' Frenchmen were: of the same opinion ; bat it 
indisptjsed to stand insolence: even from voices 
g in the* wilderness. It was the less likely to do 
cause the different estates of the realm had not 
pitted against each other but bad all been 
ked at once. The lumk, in these circumstances, 
mune! to make, trouble for the author, and it did 
■ trouble for him ; but the tremble first arose, 
nneetion not with /,«* ( m/raf Soeial but with 


\mile is a book of about a thousand pages--a 
, according to the* more exact contemporary 
lards of measurement, of abemt ,joev*x» weirds, 
is a sufficient reason for de*clinmg to examine 
detail here. The nearest approach to a final 
ism crystallised in a phrase is contained in one 
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of M. Jules Lemattre’s lectures. The treatise, says 
M. Lemaltre in effect, though not precisely in those 
words, includes many things that are new and many 
things that are true ; but the things that are true are 
not new, and the things that are new are not true. 
There are sage hygienic precepts; but in these Jenn- 
Jacques had been anticipated by Tronchin. There 
are sound remarks to the effect that education counts 
for more than instruction; but these remarks had 
already been made by Montaigne and Locke. What 
is original relates to method ; and this is impracticable 
and ridiculous. 

Jean-Jacques begins, as usual, with a paradox 
which is also a fallacy. That is his trick of attracting 
attention. Let us have the fallacy before us:— 

“ Everything is good as it leaves the hands of the 
Creator; everything degenerates in the hands of man." 

The proposition is contradicted by common ex¬ 
perience as well as by the doctrine of Original Sin. 
Many mothers, in fact, have found a comforting proof 
of the doctrine of Original Sin in the contemplation 
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,'o impure whether it is a pood or a had system 
d be a waste of energy. From the point of view 
radical paidruties it stands condemned by its 
il assumption of exceptional, not to say im- 
Ible, conditions. It assumes a private tutor for 
pupil a private tutor who will receive no salary 
wealthy bachelor a friend of tin; child's father, 
for the mere love of education, will live alone 
tin; child in the country, devote his whole time 
is one child's mental, moral, and physical welfare, 
ning the charge of it almost as it leaves the 
e. and continuing the superintendence, to the 
ision of all personal interests ami occupations, 
it marries and statics down. Wealthy celibates 
are at once able and willing thus to sink their 
individualities and ten;rilice their own pleasures 
e well being of their friends' children are surely 
tre as righteous men in Sodom. Wherefore, 
qmextio, The central proposition of Emile is 
iy more practical than if the author had recum 
Jed parents to send their boys to boarding- 
uls in the moon. Sand ford and Merton is a 
•1 of sound common sense compared with it. 
kill Emile counts for more; than Sand ford ami 
ton both in literature in General am! in edttea* 
d literature in jjttrtieular; and the reasons why it 
so are tolerably plain. It was a manifesto; it 
arts! at the psychological moment. It philo 
iseil; it attacked the Jesuits, Above all, it was 
mice of a man of sentiment speaking to women 
ntiment; ami women of sentiment turner stop to 
ire whether a philosophy, educational or other* 

, is capable of general application. All that they 
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care to ask is, Has it a message for them? If it 
has, they listen to the voice of the charmer. He is 
“ sympathetic,” they say ; and that suffices. They 
are ready to leave all and follow the “ sympathetic ’’ 
man. 

“ Sympathetic ” ought, indeed, to be one of our 
fixed epithets when we try to characterise Jean- 
Jacques. He was many other things besides, but he 
was nearly always that. The women who knew him 
personally, if they came to know him well enough, 
discovered his limitations. They discovered that he 
was silly and lacked savoir vivre ; that he was not a 
gentleman; that he was prone to take offence and 
pick a quarrel about nothing; that he could be vain, 
egoistical, ungrateful, and even rude, with the boorish 
insolence of the valet de cltambre, But their first 
impression always was that he was sympathetic. He 
took them seriously, and he identified himself with 
their interests—especially when his pen was in his 
hand. He wrote in Emile of matters of perennial 
concern to them, and he wrote with the quality which 
modern editors call “ heart.” 

The women of the age seemed to be frivolous, 
but they were far more frivolous in conduct than in 
intention. Even women whose relations with their 
paramours were an open scandal, in so far as any 
love affair could be scandalous in that age, tried to 
compensate for their infidelity to their husbands 
by their devotion to their children. Madame de 
Luxembourg and Madame d’Epinay were two among 
many who did so. Madame Dupin and Madame de 
Chenonceaux were other model mothers who had 
more than once consulted Jean-Jacques as to the 
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ing it to a foster-mother. Tronchin had exhorted them 
to do this, anti they had taken no notice; hut when 
Jean-Jacques spoke, they were converted. lie spoke 
sympathetically, whereas the doctor had only spoken 
professionally—one can offer no other explanation; 
and the result is known to every one. Responsive 
chords were awakened even in the most frivolous 
bosoms ; and the women who led the fashion had their 
babies brought to them in their boxes at the opera, 
and gave them the breast between the acts. 

Sentiment and sympathy assuredly triumphed 
there; and there was a still more potent appeal to 
sentiment in the passages which tell of the crown and 
climax of Emile’s education—to wit, his courtship of 
Sophie. 

At this stage, if not earlier, the treatise becomes 
an idyll. There may be parts of it, as of La nouvelle 
ffd/vi'se, which offend a modern taste. There is 
rather too much about Sophie’s “ senses," and 
“ desires,” and her “ combustible temperament,” and 
the self-consciousness which overtakes her when she 
begins to feel herself a woman—a consequence, no 
doubt, of the limitations of Jean-Jacques’ own ex¬ 
perience. He had never known any such virtuous 
maiden as he had set himself out to portray ; he had 
only known such women as Madame de Warens, and 
Thdrise, and the Venetian courtesans; anti he had to 
try to evolve a virgin out of his own inner conscious¬ 
ness, with disturbing recollections of the candours of 
those intimacies continually breaking in. 

But let that pass. The age itself was more candid 
and outspoken than ours; and its candour ran, as a 
rule, in the direction of brutality and ribaldry. Jean- 
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Jacques’ outspokenness was quite fret: from those 
faults. It was not salacious, and it was not 
jocular. It arose incidentally in the course of 
an attempt -the first in literature to take women 
seriously. 'Flu: women recognised the intention, 
and were grateful almost to the point of adora¬ 
tion. Let us recognise, it too. The recognition 
will help us to fix Jean-Jacques’ importance in 
literature. 

Passion, of course, had always been taken seriously 
in literature; love had always been the theme of 
romance; the “ face that manned a thousand ships" 
had inspired the earliest of epic poems. But the 
stories had all been men’s stories, told from a man’s 
point of view. It might be the point of view of the 
troubadour; it might be the point of view of the 
rake; it might he the point of view of the love¬ 
lorn youth sentimentalising over the woman who 
was no better than she should be. It was 
always, at any rate, the point of view of some 
kind of gallantry; and the view of gallantry is 
objective, and also cynical, even when it seems to be 
sentimental. 

Jean-Jacques’ new departure consisted in trying to 
look at the woman’s life from the woman’s {xant of 
view. She was for him primarily an individual, and 
only secondarily an object of man’s desire. He Kxik 
not only her actions ami her visible attributes, but 
also her psychology even her morbid psychology— 
seriously, trying to write: of her as she might have 
written of herself if only she: had known how, but with 
a certain added deference and chivalry. The writers 
who do that are the writers whom women call M sym- 
x jat 
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pathetic ”; they are also the writers whom women 
like best, and whom they most delight to imitate. 
And so it has been with Jean-Jactjues. lie was 
worshipped by the women of his time—-especially by 
the women who did not know him personally ; and, 
in succeeding generations, women far more than men 
have composed under his intluence. All the writers 
of the Romantic Movement, of course, from Chateau¬ 
briand to Victor Hugo, are in a sense, and to some 
extent, his debtors ; but his daughter in the line of 
literary succession is Madame tie Stiicl, and his grand¬ 
daughter is George Sand. 

That is the significance of Iimilc from the point 
of view of the historian of literature. Its importance 
from the point of view of the biographer lies in the 
fact that it got its author into trouble. 



C II ART It R XXIX 


The beginning of persecution * The motive for it Jean 
Jacques threatened with arrest and warned to fly at oner * 
Derides to seek refuge in Swif/eihud— I lurried departure 
Arrival at Yvcrdon— Forbidden to remain there—-Madame Boy 
cle la Tour's offer of hospitality Jean Jacques accept*— 
Hetties at Mntiers- - Throws himself on tint protection of 
Frederick the Great. 

Ai.rkady, nlm: years before the publication of Emih\ 
Jcan-Jacques* writings had attracted the .suspicious 
attention of the authorities. Our witness is 
d’Argenson, 1 in whose Diary for April tb, 1753, we 
read: 

" Jean*Jacques Rousseau of Geneva, an agreeable 
writer who fancies himself as a philosopher, says that 
men of letters ought to make three vows : to he poor, 
to be free, and to speak the truth. That has causer! 
the Government to regard him unfavourably. He 
has expressed his sentiments in several prefaces. 
There has consequently been a good deal of talk 
about him in the cabinets, and the King has said that 
it would be a good idea to have him locked up in the 
Lunatic Asylum at Bieetre. His Serene Highness 
the Comte de Clermont added that it would be a still 
better idea to have him whipped there. They are 


1 The d’Argotwnn to whom Diderot dedicated his Rntythfidit, 
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afraid of these philosophers who speak their n 
. . . It is the Jesuits who are instigating this j 
of persecution." 

That storm, however, blew by without bre;i 
Jean-Jaeques had forgotten all about it; and th< 
storm took him by surprise. He had supposot 
he had written as the champion of true religion 
hr suddenly found himself threatened with appr 
sion as its enemy. 

We need not go into the theological minut 
the ease against him. All theological controv 
are arid; and this one is quite out of date, 
passages to which orthodoxy took exceptioi 
mostly contained in the Profession tie foi tfun P 
Savoyard : a sort of Sermon on the Mount in ' 
a sympathetic ecclesiastic who has lapsed from ■ 
but reformed himself gives It mile the rudimet 
religious instruction. 11 is teachings are those of 
is commonly called “natural religion " ; he l«:av< 
the Church and the creeds and deduces his doc 
from the experience of the human consciousnes 
the contemplation of tin; work!. We may put 
we like- if, that is to say, we adopt Jean-Jac 
point of view that he leaves out the accidental 
confines himself to the essentials. But, of c< 
there is another point of view. There are j 
who sincerely believe that the essentia! thin 
religion are the mythology, the metaphysics, an 
ecclesiastical organisation. From their [mint of 
Jean Jacques was a heretic, if not a schismatic 
worthy to he dealt with as such. 

It did not follow that he actually would bt 
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sccuted; for the policy of persecution was then, as 
it has generally been, conducted upon opportunist 
principles. Observing tin; immunity enjoyed by 
some of his contemporaries, Jean Jacques might most 
reasonably have asked why one man might steal a 
horse while another (himself to wit) was not allowed 
to look over the stable wall. Ib' was far nearer to 
the standpoint of the Church than to that of the 
Holbachian atheists; lie might almost have been re¬ 
garded as the ally of the Church against the atheists. 
But —tali auxiliiK mm tiefensarilms istis! The 
Church had its own reasons for attacking him and 
leaving the atheists alone. 

The atheists, together with the 1 Joists of the school 
of Voltaire, constituted a formidable party, at once 
dangerous, unscrupulous, and evasive. They had a 
way of saving themselves, and also saving the face of 
authority, by publishing their pamphlets anonymously, 
printing them abroad, smuggling them into France, 
and denying all responsibility for them. Jean Jacques 
had no party ; and he signed his hooks, ami had them 
printed in Franee. Consequently he was an easy 
victim ; and it happened that a victim was, at the 
moment, wanted. An attack on the Jesuits was in 
preparation. 11 was undesirable that this attack should 
he represented as an impious persecution. The best 
way of avoiding that was to open the campaign of 
persecution in the name of religion by jierseeuting 
some one who had assailed the Catholic faith. A 
superficial appearance of impartiality might Ire thus 
presented. Anti Jean Jacques, by publishing Emile, 
gave authority the handle that it wanted, exactly when 
it wanted it. 
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He afterwards suspected that a plot ha 
elaborately engineered for his confusion by the 
called themselves his friends ; hut there is no e' 
of anything of the kind. His belief was base 
the fact that Madame de Luxembourg persuad 
to print in France, whereas he hud originally m 
print in 1 lolland ; but her innocent purpose 
only to have been to enable him to make bette 
for the book. She made terms lor him, in fact 
good terms for the time ; am! her friend, 
Malosherbes, the Kind's Librarian, surest 
alterations which would secure the book the a] 
of the censor. By all the rules, everything o 
have gone well after that. Only, there were 
within wheels, and machinations behind the 
Madame de Luxembourg, like Joan-Jacques ! 
had miscalculated ; and it was Jean-Jacques v, 
to stand the consequences. 

The day preceding the catastrophe, Jean- 
tells us, was one of the most tranquil of his Hi 
went for a picnic in the woods with two O 
priests. I laving forgotten to bring wine glas; 
them, they drank through straws from the 
" Never in my life,” he says, " was I so gay." 
he went home to bed, ami, feuding sleepless, tot 
the Bible and read the Book of Judges. 

" The history moved me extremely " (lie cot 
" ami 1 was pondering over it in a kind ol 
when I was suddenly startled by hearing a rw 
seeing a light. Thdrese, win* wan carrying thi 
was lighting the way for M. La Roche, 1 who 

1 Cuniidcntial wrvant of tin* Mancha! dr I.uxemho 
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me sit up with a start, said : ' I >on’t alarm yourself. 
I come from Madame la Mari'ehale, who writes to you 
herself and forwards you a letter from the Prince de 
Conti.’ Kudosed with Madame de Luxembourg’s 
letter I found a note conveyed to the Prince by an 
express messenger, informing him that, in spite of all 
his efforts to prevent it, the decision had been taken 
to prosecute me with the utmost rigour of tin; law. 
* The excitement,’ the missive ran, ‘ runs high. 
There is no means of averting the blow. The Court 
demands it; the Parlement consents. At seven 
o’clock in the morning his arrest will hi: ordered, and 
officers will instantly be despatched to take him. I 
have obtained the concession that if he takes to flight 
there shall he no pursuit; hut if he stays he will he 
apprehended.’ La Roche implored me, on behalf of 
Madame la Mar6chale, to get up at once and go and 
consult with her. It was two o'clock in the morning, 
and she has just gone to bed. ‘ She is waiting for 
you,’ La Roehe added, * and will not go to sleep 
without having seen you.’ I dressed myself as fast 
as 1 could, and ran to the chateau." 

He must leave the country at once ; that was the 
decision of tin: conference. His narrative gives the 
impression that he was hustled over the frontier by 
friends who, having got him into his trouble, ought to 
have stood by him and seen him through it, and 
should have been much more grateful to him than 
they were for consenting to go instead of trying to 
shelter himself behind them. It may have been so; 
but the suggestion is not very convincing. 

His friends, on his own showing, had done their 
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best to prevent the issue of the warrant, and it had 
nevertheless been issued. If he had gone to prison 
they could, and doubtless would, in the course of time, 
have got him out again ; but it was quite beyond their 
power to prevent him from going there, otherwise than 
by getting him out of the way. I le knew that as well 
as they did, and he was in no fit state to face imprison¬ 
ment with equanimity, or endure it without injury 
to his health. His nerves were highly strung, as all 
his letters show, and there was his infirmity 
to be considered. Imprisonment would have in¬ 
volved separation from Thdr&se, whom he needed, 
not as a mistress but as a sick nurse. ‘ Flight, in those 
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was two o'clock in tlu; morning when Je;m~Jac<pies 
got his news of the warrant ; it was only a little after 
midday when he took his departure for the place of 
exile, embraced, as he stepped out to take his seat, by 
Madame dc Luxembourg, Madame tie Boulders, and 
Madame de Mirepoix " a Mattering honour," he says, 
“which I was not expecting." 'Fite officers sent to 
arrest him passed him on the road, and saluted him 
with smiles and bows, Their orders, as the Prince 
de Conti had indicated, were to impure for him at 
his domicile, but not to chase him as a fugitive. He 
crossed Paris, recognised by every one but stopped 
by no one- every one understanding the farce that 
was being played. And so to Switzerland. 

His first intention had been to take refuge at 
Geneva; but, on reflection, he doubted whether 
Geneva would receive him kindly. Geneva, though 
a republic, was an oligarchy, not a democracy ; and 
he had rufiled Genevan susceptibilities by com¬ 
mending the citizens for their drunken habits. Fear¬ 
ing, therefore, that they would not be very glad to set; 
him, he turned aside and entered that part of the 
territory of Bertie which is now the Canton Valid. 
Arriving there, he stopped the carriage and got out 
and kissed the earth- the soil, as he supposed, of 
liberty. 

liven in the land of liberty, however, jierseeution 
still pursued him. The news soon came that his hook 
had been burnt at Geneva, and that he himself was 
forbidden to set foot on the territory under penalty of 
arrest; and then the example of Geneva was followed 
by their Excellencies of Berne. 

Jean-Jacques was at Yverdon—the little old-world 
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town that stands at the southern end of the Lake of 
NeueltAlel. He had experienced "tin; joy, not less 
pure than intense, of being embraced in the arms of 
the respectable Koguin." The Governor of the town 
had "encouraged him by his arts of kindness to 
remain." A friend had offered him a house to live 
in, and had even set to work to furnish it for him. 
The day on which he should move into St hail been 
fixed ; Therese had been written to, ami told to come ; 
and then, without warning, the storm burst. In the 
territory of Bertte, as in the territory of < ieueva and 
in France, Jean-Jacques was to be arrested. The 
Governor privately gave him warning of the instruc¬ 
tions he had received. Once more Jean-Jacques was 
without a home, and had t>» find one in a hurry. 

Where to go ? it was indeed U difficult problem. 
France, Geneva, and Berne Berne then including 
the whole of the ( 'anton of Vaud were closed to the 
fugitive. Kugland was too far away, and he had 
travelled enough for the present. There remained, 
however, Neuchatel, not then a Swiss ( 'anton, but a 
dependency of the King of Prussia, governed in his 
name by the Scotch Jacobite, Marshal Keith. 1 
Frederick the Great was a friend of philt>sojliters, and 
was the more likely to tolerate Jean Jaiques because 
he had quarrelled with Voltaire. Under his rule, 
therefore, a place of refuge might be found. And 
“ the respectable’ koguiti," as it happened, had a 
niece--■Madame Boy de la l our who was just then 
on a visit to her uncle. 

She was the widow of a Lyons hanker, and mtffi- 

1 Hr hail Imtgfil at Khciiflmtitr, nml tent I’ntsuiati Attibtunidar 
to Frants: aid to Sjwiti. 
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CHAPTER XXX 


At Metiers—Hospitality ami friendship of Marshal Kdth—Corre¬ 
spondence with strangers—And with Madame Boy de la Tour 
—Adoption of Armenian garb ~ Rejoined by Th<Jrbse~ 
d’Escherny’s picture of Jean-Jacques’ life at Metiers. 

Frederick the Great was no bigot, as he proved 
when asked to interfere in a controversy that broke 
out at Neuch&tel on the vexed question of eternal 
punishment. If, he said, the NeuchAtelois were so 
anxious to be damned eternally, damned they might 
be for anything that he cared. He now welcomed 
Jean-Jacques with equal tolerance, but more affably, 
bidding his Marshal say that he was “very happy to 
afford an asylum to persecuted virtue," though he 
hoped that the virtuous object of persecution would 
write “nothing scabrous” during his sojourn in his 
dominions, and would avoid exciting the citizens, who 
were far too prone to lose their mental balance in their 
theological disputations. 

The Marshal delivered the message, with com¬ 
pliments and glosses of his own. “ I admire your 
talents and respect your morals," he wrote in his first 
letter; and he invited Jean-Jacques to visit him at 
Colombier, 1 offering to send a horse or a conveyance 
to fetch him, suggesting that he should bring his 
housekeeper with him, and begging him to accept a 
1 On the lake, a few miles from Neuchitel. 
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cartload of vegetables as a present. With regard to 
the limitations imposed upon his literary activity, he 
added : " You cannot want to set lire to the house 

in which you are living, and it is my own wish that 
you should find yourself comfortable in your pluee of 

refuse." 

In the end, as we know, Jean-Jacques was to 
kindle tin; conflagration which the Marshal feared for 
him, we shall come to that story presently. Ion’ the 
montent, desiring a ipiiet life, he was satisfied to act 
on the Marshal's at 1 vice. Our picture of him is the 
picture of a matt with means sufficient for his neces¬ 
sities, provided by the sale of three successful books, 
and with nothing particular to do. 

Circumstances were presently to furnish him with 
occupation. The excitement of further persecution 
was in store for luin, we shall soon come to that story 
too. His life's work was done, lie had sown the 
seed which was, for many years to come, to produce 
a continual arid increasing harvest; ami Indore the 
harvest reached fruition he was to have to fight yet 
again what seemed a losing battle in defence of his 
ideas. Hut not immediately. A period of comparative 
tranquillity was to intervene ; and the picture of his 
private life may fairly be kept apart from the story of 
his public activities. 

Metiers, where he had taken up his abode, was a 
village built on the flat floor of a wide bare valley, 
hemmed in by considerable hills, One can approach 
it now from Neuchdtel through the weird narrow 
gorges of the A reuse; but that dark gorge has only 
lately been made accessible by menus of footpaths, 
galleries, and rustic bridg.es. It was impenetrable 
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then; and Jean-Jacques’ way out and home lay over 
the mountain barrier. He did not mind that, at least 
in summer, being still a good pedestrian at fifty, but 
often tramped down to see friends at Neuch&tcl, or 
Colombier, or even Pontarlier, and joined in picnics 
on the Chasseron or in the Creux-de-Van. For the rest 
he satin the doorway of his house, making laces—shoe 
laces and stay laces—which he presented to young 
women who promised to rear their children on the 
lines prescribed in Jimilc ; or he whiled away the 
hours by playing cup-and-ball; 1 or he attended to his 
voluminous correspondence; or he received the in¬ 
numerable visitors who came to waste his time. 

His best friend was Marshal Keith, whom he per¬ 
mitted to present a sum of money to Thdr&se, who 
offered him gifts of “ wheat, wine, and fire-wood ” in 
the royal name, and turnips and green stuff on his 
own behalf, and cherished a project, never to be 
realised, of taking Jean-Jacques back to Scotland 
with him, and sharing a house there with him and 
David I lumo. He was a simple-minded old gentle¬ 
man, still more simple-minded than the Mardchal de 
Luxembourg, no idle hunter after celebrities, but a 
sincere and cordial friend. Other friends, as devoted 
if less influential, were Moultou, the broad-minded 
young pastor of Geneva, once a suitor, it is said, for 
Madame Necker’s hand, and d’lvernois, the proettreur- 
general of Neuchfltel, and Dupeyrou, the richest citizen 
of Neuchfttel, and the Comte d’Kseherny, to whom we 
owe some piquant reminiscences * of this period of his 

1 He was very fond of the game, which he praises in his Con¬ 
fessions as an excellent substitute for conversation. 

9 Melanges de littlrature. 
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They all exchanged visits with him; some of 
1 went plant-hunting in his company. 

File great mass of the visitors, however and the 

t multitude of the correspondents also.were 

lgers. '1'he former unknown nonentities whose 
es need not trouble us made pilgrimages from 
to see him, with or without introductions, some 
icm no tlouht from a genuine desire to pay their 
age to genius, others, we may assume, prompted 
by vulgar curiosity. The latter argued with 
or consulted him, on all imaginable subjects on 
h it seemed likely that his genius eould throw 
. Some of their letters have been printed ; others 
preserved in manuscript in the public library of 
ehAtel. M, Frit/ Berthoud, who has carefully 
ied the great mass of correspondence, summarises 
follows in his /, /. A'ohsmm au Faith Travers:— 

1 A Prince of Wtiriemberg, infatuated with /im/ie. 
Is himself at Lausanne lor tin: express purpose 
ringing up his little girls, only recently burn, in 
rdance with the precepts of tin- master, and, so to 
tinder his eyes, Rousseau lends himself to this 
of children's governess as if he had nothing more 
•rtant to think of or to do. A very young man 
has just got married consults him as to the duites 
husband and a father; another desires to he told 
. familiarities he may permit himself with his 
•ess without losing the right to consider himself a 
otw man. An ahhe ami nobleman who is half 
mheliever dues not know* how to reconcile the 
ieting claims of his rank, his scepticism, and his 
siastical career, anti appeals to Rousseau to get 
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him out of the difficulty. An officer whom Jean- 
Jacques’ books have disgusted with the trade of war 
wishes to become an author, and submits pastoral poetry 
for criticism. A husband begs him to explain to his 
wife, who loves him too much for his peace of mind, 
that it is necessary for him to leave home in order to 
attend to his business. A prodigal son solicits his kind 
offices in obtaining his father’s forgiveness ; a dancing 
master reproaches him with having spoken too frivol¬ 
ously of this serious art. Several correspondents, 
while accepting the philosopher’s principles, ask for 
explanations and proofs ; while others, touched by his 
errors, wish to convert him, and send him voluminous 
dissertations. One may form an idea of the number 
of these zealous missionaries from the reply addressed 
to one of them : ‘ I have lying in front of me at the 
present moment no less than twenty-three refutations 
of my doctrines which reached me before yours. When 
your turn comes I shall be happy to tell you, if you 
wish me to do so, what is my candid opinion of the 
document." 

Those were the days, it must lx: remembered, when 
the postage on letters had to be paid by the recipient; 
and it is not surprising that Jean-Jacques complained 
of the financial burden thus inflicted on him. Ac¬ 
customed to live on sixty louis a year, he had to spend 
ten louis on postage in the course of a few months— 
a circumstance which naturally disturbed the equi¬ 
librium of his budget. I le paid, however, though he 
did not look pleasant, and answered as many of the 
letters as he could. On the whole, too, he seems to 
have been as affable as could reasonably have been 
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expected with the hero worshippers. I Ie did indeed 
contrive a way of escape from them along a balcony, 
down a back staircase, through a bam, and tail through 
a back door—but he did not avail himself of it very 
often. As a rule he let the strangers talk, going on 
with his lace-making or his game of cup and ball 
the while. Sometimes, if he liked the look of them, 
he invited them inside and offered them refreshment. 
No doubt he had moods, more often than he admits 
in the Confessions, when suc h interruptions to the con- 
templative life were not unwelcome. Imr, after all, 
the point is important to the picture,“"“he had, except 
at moments of spasmodic activity, nothing particular 
to do. 

The picture given in the Confessions is well known, 
but cannot be trusted without reserve. The exile, 
according to Jean-Jacques, is " the beginning of the 
darkness in which I have for the last eight years 
been entombed " ; but the darkness was rather in his 
mind at the time when he wrote than in his life at the 
time which he depicted. He represents himself as 
studying botany as an escape: from life, and weeping 
as he walked over the hills to call on Marshal Keith 
at the thought of " the amiable virtues ami the gentle 
philosophy of that respectable old man," But the tone 
of the Correspondence is quite different. Men sjMiken 
of in the Autobiography as Imres who bared their 
company upon hint appear in the letters as congenial 
friends who could never come too often ami never stay 
too long ; 1 and in fact, the evidence that cheerfulness 
kept breaking in on his philosophy is overwhelming. 

* It'lvmmis, fur tiotame. !» thr jfism 

writes that tllvcmuin "had the audacity to q«t»d three whole 
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A portion of the true picture may he found in the 
correspondence with Madame Boy de la Tour, recently 
published by M. Lt'o Claretie. She was a friend, not 
a mistress; a Martha rather than a Mary; a capable 
motherly person, interested not in the philosopher’s 
philosophy but in his comfort. Her own philosophy 
was merely that philosophers were feckless creatures 
who needed looking after. Her friends' friends were 
her friends, and Jean-Jacques was to be treated as a 
man of genius because they told her that he was one; 
and the best service that a sensible woman like her¬ 
self could render to a man of genius was to do his 
shopping for him. 

She was privileged to do it during the whole of the 
three years which he passed at Mutters and during 
several subsequent years as well. The correspondence 
mostly relates to the purchases which Jean-Jacques 
asked her to make on his behalf- purchases of the 
most varied and sometimes the most intimate char¬ 
acter, the list of which would read like an extract from 
the catalogue of some U niversal Provider. 11 is useless 
to try to classify them ; but they include notepaper, 
penknives, nails lor hanging pictures, tinder for striking 
lights, surgical instruments, dress materials for Thdrese, 
sealing-wax, smoked tongues, oil, twine, jam, candles, 
mittens, coffee, toothpicks, spectacles, night-caps, 
gloves, slippers, boots, a coffee-mill, ami a harpsichord. 
The letters relate to these matters and hardly to any 

<layx with me in an inn, though 1 tried to diive him away by boring 
him and by si lowing him how much 1 was myself laired by his 
society," Referring to the t.’urresjtomlrnf r, we find that lie invited 
d'Ivcmois to meet him in the inn, saying, " I await with anxiety 
the pleasure of embracing you." 
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others. They show us Jean-Jacqurs, no less than his 
friend, anxious and troubled about many things to 
which philosophers are commonly assumed to be in¬ 
different ; and we gather from them, among other 
facts, that it was Madame Boy de la Tour who fitted 
Jeun-Jaeqtios out with that Armenian costume which 
he wore for so many years to the astonishment alike 
of acquaintances and strangers. 

An Armenian tailor who visited Montmorency hail 
first given him the idea of it. The flowing robes, he 
felt, would be convenient in view of his constitutional 
derangement. Hi; had taken the opinion of Madame 
de Luxembourg on the proposal, and it was favourable. 
Probably she thought it in accordance with the fitness 
of things, that the j>ersonal appearance of philosophers 
should be grotesque ; probably Jean-Jacques suspected 
that she wits laughing at him. At all events, he post¬ 
poned the execution of his plan. At Motiers, however, 
where there were no young bloods to ridicule his 
eccentricities, he returned to it. There, public opinion 
was represented by the pastor, M. Montmollin ; and 
it was the pastor whom he consulted. Montmollin 
raised no objections, 't he Armenian garb, he laid 
down, not only need cause no scandal if adopted for 
purposes of locomotion, but might also he worn 
without impropriety when Jean - Jacques attended 
divine service and knell at the 1 loly Table. 

Jean-Jacques therefore took his own measures 
according to sartorial directions, and wrote letter after 
letter to Madame Boy de la Tour to make sure that 
his instructions were exactly carried out in every 
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weighed the comparative advantages of various linings 
and girdles, but gave a free hand in the matter of 
colour, stipulating only that it should be rather 
“modest" than “loud" ami should not in any case 
be scarlet. He was sorry, he said, if his meticulous 
directions gave trouble, but it was really essential that 
the garment should be stylish— the sort of garment 
in which he could decently dim: with My lord Marshal 
on week-days and receive the sacrament on Sundays 
without giving any enemy occasion to say that he 
sought the means of grace in his dressing-gown. 

It is a pleasant picture, even if it verges on the 
grotesque; and the dandyism which it indicates 
is in striking contrast with the morose misanthropy 
which Jean-Jacques attributes to himself at this stage 
in the Confessions. The joy of life and the love of 
humankind are never quite extinct in the man who 
retains pride in his personal appearance; and we 
may find collateral evidence of the serenity of 
Jean-Jacques’ temper at this time in the reminiscences 
of his friend d'Escherny. 

A scion of a French family expelled at the time of 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, d’Escherny, 
now about thirty years of age, was a cultivated 
amateur of philosophy and letters. He had been to 
Paris, and lived on terms of friendship with the 
Encyclopu'dists. At the house of one or other of 
them he had met Jean-Jacques, though he had not 
been presented to him. Now he was living in a small 
cottage at Motiers, dividing his time, as he says, 
between study and field sports, but modesty prevented 
him from making any overtures towards his illustrious 
neighbour. One day, however, at a village f6tc, 
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Thdrese, who, no doubt, finding the time heavy on her 
hands, had satisfied her curiosity about all her neigh¬ 
bours, came up and spoke to him : 


“ ‘ 1 low is it, sir,’ she asked, ‘that you have been 
here all these months and have never called on 
M. Rousseau ? ’ 

“ ‘ Because I have heard, mademoiselle,’ I replied, 
‘that M. Rousseau is not fond of callers, and objects 
especially to those who importune him with their 
company; and I have no wish to enrol myself in the 
number of the importunate.’ 

“‘You need not be afraid of that,’she rejoined. 
‘ I can undertake to say that M. Rousseau will be 
very glad to see you.' 

“ Two ditys later I responded to this invitation, and 


front of his rustic house, basking in the rays of the 
sun, which one does not seek to avoid in the montl' 
of February. He first lot iked at me anti then at tin 
garment he was wearing. 4 It is mad, but I find if 
convenient,’ were his first words, as he pointed to it." 

Thus the philosopher and the amateur of philo¬ 
sophy made .acquaintance; and having made ac¬ 
quaintance, they often dined together. According 
to the Confessions, the food procurable in the Val 
tie Travers was intolerably coarse and bad; bin 
d'Escherny gives us a very different impression. 
This is his reminiscence of the banquets:— 


“ Let me say a word about the excellent meals 
which l enjoyed alone with Jean-Jacques in his house. 
The cookinu was simple, as he liked it to be. and I 
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quite shan't! his tastes in that respect; hut 
never was a better plain cook than Mile Le Va: 
She served us succulent vegetables, and le<. 
mutton from sheep bred in the valley where the 
thyme blows, of an admirable flavour anti excel! 
roasted. The A reuse supplied us with the s; 
trout with which it abounds, and never at any 
in Paris have I eaten such quails and wootlctx 
we enjoyed then* at the proper season ; they 
veritable halls of fat. We drank not only the wii 
the country but those of Cortaillod, which in good 
are comparable with the best wines of Burgundy 

Then follows this glimpse at Jean-Jat 
interior: - * 

“ Our conversation was brisk and animate? 
turned upon all manner of subjects, followin 
logical course. The mountain air is keen, sc 
there was more continuity in our appetites th 
our dialogues. . . . 

“ Mademoiselle Le Vasseur came in from 
to time and interrupted our ttie Roc 

made; merry at her expense; and sometimes at 
but I returned his chaff. I complimented Ml 
Vasseur on her cooking ; but what surprises 
that, in spite of my invitations, Rousseau would 
allow her to sit at table with us. . . . 

“We took coffee, hut no liqueurs. Some 
after dinner, Jean-Jacques sat at his harpsiehor 
accompanied me while ! sang Italian airs, or 
sang himself. When he came to my lions*; 1 u< 
sing him songs which he or 1 had composed, a 
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panying myself on tlu; harp. We vied with each 
other to see which of us could set the best music to 
the same; words. On summer evenings we walked in 
the woods in the neighbourhood. He liked to sing 
duets by moonlight on the banks of the A reuse; and 
we always had plenty of listeners, chiefly the village 
girls, who never failed to come out to hear us sing." 

In the summer there were frequent botanising 
excursions and picnics. D'Escherny tells us that he 
learnt a long list of Latin mimes of plants in order 
that he might take an intelligent part in the ex¬ 
peditions. Du 1 ‘eyrou, Colonel de Fury, and Dr. 
Gugnebin-—■“ hired by us at t 2 francs a day "—were 
the other members of the company. They drove a 
mule with them, placing ‘'pies and hams and 
poultry" on its back; and the repasts were “gay, 
noisy, animated, and gluttonous." 

"It was at this very time" (says d’Escherny) 
"that he was complaining to all Europe of his suffer¬ 
ings and his infirmities; but I never saw him in any 
way distressed, lie seemed to enjoy the very best 
of health; he walked well, and even skipped and 
jumped, and ate with a vigorous appetite." 

Anti he slept well too, though he protested that 
he ditl not, even when the wanderers had to take their 
night’s rest in a hay-loft. 

" On the following morning we asked each other, 
as one always does, ■ 1 low did you sleep?' ‘As for 
me,' said Rousseau, * 1 never sleep anywhere.’ But 
Colonel tie Fury interrupted him with his vigorous 
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military accents: 4 Good heavens, M. Rousseau, you 
surprise me, I heard you snoring all night long. It 
is I who have not closed my eyes. Confound this 
filthy hay! 1 " 

Then there follow other stories of other happy 
days and nights on which Jean - Jacques unbent. 
Sometimes he played cup-and-ball with d’Escherny; 
sometimes he played "the game of goose"; some¬ 
times he told good stories of his old friends at Paris, 
though he refused to speak of Grimm—-"the only 
man whom I have ever been able to bring myself to 
hate.” Once even, if d'Escherny is to be believed, 
he "emptied several bottles of the excellent wine of 
Cortaillod," though " we placed the pillars of Hercules 
of our excesses at a very mild degree of inebriety." 

That is the picture of Jean-Jacques as others 
saw him at the time* wheel he saw himself, in retro¬ 
spect, as a miserable invalid, hunted, jiersecuted, 
spied upon, and wrapped in gloom. Much of the 
gloom, we may infer from it, was an afterthought 
begotten of the darkness that obscured the later days. 
Much of it, but not all. Jean-Jacques was really 
neurotic and really ill in other ways, though the keen 
mountain air of the Jura-—specially recommended to 
the neurotic by our modern doctors-—gave him relief 
for the time. Nor did his mountain picnics make up 
the whole of life for him, though it might have been 
well for him if they had done so. 'I'here was a side 
of his nature which he did not show to d'Escherny, 
and he had interests and troubles of which he did not 
speak to him. Further storms were brewing and had 
already begun to break. 
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Death of Madame tie Warens Letter from M. de Conrii?— Din- 

putation with the Archhinhop of Paris. 7,r///v <} Chmtaphe 

dt lhmmaut™A)\vxxxdS. with Geneva-- A war of pamphlets— 
Ltiim tmk* de la mtmla&ne Quarrel with the pastor 
of Motim—-Jean Jiua|ues summoned before the (\mHistory™ 
Does not apfuatr hut sends Tlmrbiu with a letter- The pastor 
resolves to pi each hint out of the parish — Joan-JucqucH* 
windows broken - lie once more takes to flight 

It was while he was at Metiers that Jean-Jacques 
heard the news of the death of Madame de Warens 
—" the best of women and mothers." The loss, he 
writes, was “ painful" ami “ irreparable " ; but it is to 
be feared that when he says that, he is only using 
a sentimental figure of speech, and that he deceives 
himself in adding that his only reason for not writing 
to her on his arrival in Switzerland was the fear of 
“ saddening her heart" by the recital of his mis¬ 
fortunes. 

Jean-Jaeques was no stoic, and never shrank from 
reciting his misfortunes to any one who was willing to 
listen to him. The cessation of his correspondence 
with Madame de Warens had really dated from the 
time of his unrequited passion for Madame d'Houdetot, 
Since then she had been for him only a withered old 
woman who needed help which he was not in a position 
to give. Her sufferings had been so painful to his 
sensibility that he had hud to put them out of his 
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mind, and she had had to die to reeall herself to his 
memory. Even her death had, in the end, come to 
mean so little to him that when he came to write the 
Confessions he had forgotten when it happened. He 
places it in 1764, whereas it really occurred in 1762 ; 
the tidings reaching him in-a hater from M. de Conzid, 
in a paragraph at the dost; of a letter mainly devoted 
to other matters :— 

“You ask me to tell you about our worthy friend, 
the Baroness de Warens. Some, ill-considered reflec¬ 
tions caused me to omit all mention of the subject 
when I wrote to you; but I will now tell you, my 
dear Rousseau, that at this hour she is happy, having 
about ten weeks ago quitted this miserable world in 
which she lived, the victim of many maladies and much 
distress, abandoned through the injustice of human¬ 
kind. But now, I doubt not, her beautiful soul is 
enjoying the recompense for its virtues and its pains. 
If you were less of a philosopher ... I would try to 
suggest some thoughts for your consolation; but I 
know that you do not need them.” 

Assuredly he did not need them, in spite of the 
sentimental tribute paid to the memory of his bene¬ 
factress in the Confessions. At one time the death of 
Madame de Warens would have been a sorrow and 
a calamity. Now it was only an item of news. The 
habit of separation and the flight of time—her gradual 
lapse from dignity and his rapid rise to fame-had 
slowly smothered the affection which his jealousy of 
the barber who supplanted him had left alive. That 
is abundantly clear from his letters, of which we 
possess several, to M. de Conzid. There is hardly 
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irtl in them about his grief. The writer stands 
as it were, an impassive mourner, wltile the 
past buries its dead. The funeral over, he 
as at once to talk about his own affairs bis 
nations, his annoyances, his health, and his 
■e to leave Motiers and seek a fresh retreat. 

['he. first disputation was with Monseigneur de 
unont, Archbishop of 1 ‘aris, and Commander of 
Order of the Holy Ghost, who had issued a 
go to the, clergy, denouncing Emile as a per¬ 
ns hook, blasphemous and full of heresies, and 
tiding all anti sundry to read it. 
le was right enough from his own point of view, 
sacerdotal pretensions depend, in the last resort, 
i the assertion that it is sinful to dispute them, 
assertion is not necessarily convincing because 
s conveyed in bombastic phraseology, but 
employment of the grandiose Style in eeelesi 
al pronouncements often serves its purpose, 
tittresses authority and is a convenient aid to 
Inception, No one knows better than the prelate 
the use of the still small voice only becomes the 
who has an intelligible proposition to advance 
is prepared to make it good by proofs. In all 
r cases the soundest rhetorical policy is to shout 
ipponeut down. The j*olt< y of Munseigneur de 
unont in this respect was only the common policy 
teolngiea! ajioIogc.B, lie purchased the chance 
>t being thrown at all by taking the risk of being 
wn very heavily indeed. With many antagonists 
night have succeeded; but Jean Jacques, us it 
*ened, was too strong for him. 
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The argument need not detain us. On the Arch¬ 
bishop's side, indeed, there is none. His style is that 
of the controversialist in the village tavern who silenced 
his adversary with the remark. '* I'm not arguing with 
you; I’m telling you." All that his declamatory 
exercise really amounts to is the statement that the 
teaching of the Savoyard viear is not identical 
with the teaching of the Catholic Church. Obviously 
it is not; and if he had been content to let the state¬ 
ment go forth in its naked simplicity, Jean-Jacques 
would never have troubled to contradiet hint. Hut he 
imputed motives, and he treated " natural religion" 
—-the religion which the experience of life suggests 
and which springs like a fountain in the human 
consciousness—as a superlative manifestation of im¬ 
piety. That brought Jean-Jacques down into the 
arena like David with his sling and pebbles. 

An encounter of that kind .m encounter between 
a great man who is great only in virtue of the delusive 
dignity of sacerdotal office anti a great man who is 
great through natural genius anti intellectual training 
—can tally have one issue. Professional pomposity 
may for a season impose upon the blundering masses 
of mankind, but it is powerless when the sharp 
weapon of incisive dialectic is turned against it. 
The only doubt is as to the manner in which its 
inevitable discomfiture will be effected whether 
ridicule or moral earnestness shall slay it; and in 
the course of the eighteenth century it had to die 
each of these deaths in turn. 

Ridicule was the favourite method of Voltaire. 
A theologian who ventured to cross swords with 
him was very soon made to look foolish. Jean- 
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Jacques adopted a more dignified, gladiatorial style. 
His tone was that of a man who was not less but 
more religious than tin: ecclesiastic. His life had 
been, and was to continue to be, a moral and religious 
evolution. He had passed through Protestantism 
and through ('.ithoiicism to a more sincere and 
simple creed. The beliefs which had set most mark 
on him were* those of the Pietists, absorbed in such 
strange circumstances from Madame tie Warens. 
He had found God, he would have said, not in the 
Church but in the Bible, in the world about him, 
and in his own heart. On the moral side he was 
no doubt assailable, but it was not on that side that 
he was assailed. 1 le was attacked as irreligious-— 
he to whom religion had come to be an instinct and 
an emotion he who read his Bible nightly before 
lie slept" he who had harangued the atheists in a 
frivolous age with solemn and eloquent remonstrance 1 
The sense of wrong roused him to the white heat of 
indignation. There was no hollow mockery in his 
rejoinder. He addressed the Commander of the 
Order of the Holy Ghost from the pinnacle of moral 
superiority, and left him looking and feeling like an 
abject and miserable worm. 

A worm that did not even turn. There was 
nt) reply to tin: Lettre d Chrhtoplw tie Ikaummt, 
'Pin: Commander of the Order of the Holy Ghost 
accepted the rebuke of the Citizen of Geneva with 
tt bowed head, in silence. That is the solitary fact 
which history has chronicled to his credit. 

The first disputation had hardly ceased before the 
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him whether they were <i;tnme<] eternally or not. 
The King, however, had undertaken to protect jean- 
Jacques; and some of his subjects were loyal, anti 
felt that they owed allegiance to him rather than to 
any clerical Synod or Consistory. When, therefore, 
the pastors made representations to the Council of 
State, tin: Council wrote to the King to ascertain 
his wishes, 

'flmy forwarded a copy of the resolution which 
the assembled pastors hud voted, and submitted 
reasons both for ami against the proposed suppression 
of Htnih' and J.ethe\ dc At won At gut. On the one 
hand, they suggested, these writings might cause? 
trouble itt a country in which "the tiller of the soil, 
whom one would suppose to be fit only for rude 
agricultural operations, is of a strangely speculative 
disposition and occupies his leisure in the reading of 
all kinds of books.” On the other hand, they pointed 
out that negotiations had been opened for the 
printing of an edition of the objectionable author's 
collected works, anti it would be a pity to allow any 
other town than Neuc hatel to reap the profits of the 
undertaking. What did their sovereign think ? 

Frederick's reply was to ihe effect that the 
Council might decide for itself whether the works 
in question should be reprinted in tin? Prineijudity, 
but that there must he no prohibition of the sale of 
copies printed elsewhere and, above all, no molesta¬ 
tion of the author, lie was quite firm about that; 
and when he heard that his wishes had not l>een 
literally carried out, ami that there had been demon¬ 
strations and ** tumultuous assemblies,” he wrote a 
second letter, very peremptory iti tone, expressing 
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his extreme displeasure, and insisting that Jean- 
Jacques should be afforded “complete and effectual 
protection.” 

The civil power, thus roughly reminded of its 
duty, had no choice but to obey. It did so, without 
enthusiasm for Jean-Jacques (though individuals were 
enthusiastic) but with the quiet satisfaction which a 
secular authority always feels in rapping an ecclesi¬ 
astical authority over the knuckles. The ecclesiastical 
authorities, however, were not very amenable to 
secular dictation; and the feelings of Pastor Mont- 
mollin were worked upon by the letters of his brother 
in bigotry, Jean Sarasin, pastor of Geneva, who kept 
him advised of the course the controversy was taking 
and sent him a parcel of polemical literature bearing 
on the subject. M. Montmollin read that his 
parishioner “ ought to be held in horror by all 
virtuous citizens,” and that he resembled "the hyena 
which eats the babies in the south of I*'ranee," with 
much more to the same effect. He hatl not suspected 
anything of the kind ; but now he began to doubt his 
own judgment, to reconsider his position, and to ask 
himself whether he had not, after all, been harbour¬ 
ing a viper in the bosom of his parish. He therefore 
summoned Jean-Jacques to appear before his Con¬ 
sistory and particularise his religious convictions. 

The Consistory consisted of the pastor and six 
peasants. The proper answer to such persons, when 
they presume to discuss theology with men of letters, 
is a dignified rebuke for meddling with matters 
which are too high for them. Jean - Jacques, 
instead of administering the rebuke, proposed to 
confound them with argument; but he had reckoned 
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without his constitutional nervousness. He who had 
parleyed with the Commander of the Order of the 
Holy Ghost as Omnipotence might parley with a 
black-beetle, felt his knees trembling with appre¬ 
hension at the thought of appearing personally before, 
a jury of bucolic theologians, They sat and waited 
for him, but he did not come, deciding, at the eleventh 
hour, to semi his housekeeper with a written state¬ 
ment, couched, not in defiant, hut in conciliatory 
language. 

The case was called, ami the deposition was put 
in evidence. Montmollin fought for a verdict by 
foul means as well as fair, lb* tried to bring his 
theologians over to his point of view by regaling 
them with absinthe; and, when they had drunk 
enough of it to be blind to the exactitudes of pro¬ 
cedure, he recorded the vote of his deacon, who was 
not entitled to a vote. Nevertheless, when the votes 
were counted, there was a majority of one against 
him ; and he perceived that, if he wanted to get rid 
of his troublesome parishioner, he must seek other 
means of doing so. 

Left to himself, he might have been content 
to let the matter drop. He wanted to receive 
'* paying guests" in the jiursonage; and three* such 
boarders were offered to him by one of jean Jacques' 
friends at NeuehAtel. He temporised anti quoted 
terms. Hut Hu l’eyrou attacked him in a pamphlet, 
and made him angry ; and Sarasin stirred him up 
again by writing : '* No one thinks any gotwl of 
M. Rousseau, It would be a great advantage if you 
got him to go and live somewhere else the farther 
off the better." thus was oil thing on the flames; 
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and Montmollin let the sun go down upon his wrath, 
and rose in the morning, resolved to preach Jean- 
Jacques out of the parish. He opened the campaign 
on Sunday, September i, 1765. 

We have no report of the sermon, but we have 
a full report of its effects. As the feelings of Mont¬ 
mollin had been worked upon by the exhortations of 
Jean Sarasin, so the feelings of the populace were 
worked upon by Montmollin’s discourse. They 
shouted after Jean-Jacques in the street, calling him 
“Antichrist” and “false prophet”; they threw stones 
at him; they smashed his windows. 

Doubts have been thrown upon his own circum¬ 
stantial narrative of the outrages. The legend has 
been handed down that the charivari was organised 
by Th^rise. 1 She was bored, we are told, in the 
Val de Travers, and wanted to get back to the shops 
and excitements of the cities; so she bribed the 
village boys to make a disturbance, and broke the 
window herself, and produced the stones to prove 
that that was how they had been broken. The story 
is improbable on the face of it, though it is likely 
enough that Jean-Jacques exaggerated his annoy¬ 
ances and feared more dangers than he actually 
incurred; and the collateral evidence does not bear 
it out. The Archives of the Commune of Metiers 
report the outrage almost exactly as Jean-Jacques 
himself reports it. A resolution may be read in the 
parish register to the effect that representations shall 
be made on the matter to the Chfttelain, and that 
the village watchman (or constable) shall be given 
a gratuity and admonished to take steps to prevent 
’ goc Oftberel's Rousseau et Its Genevois, 
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a recurrence of the disturbances; and there is also 
the deposition «*l‘ the Chatelain himself, from which 
this essential passage may be taken: ■ 

“Awakened by the cries that 1 heard in the 
street, 1 ran immediately to M. Rousseau’s house, 
and found both him and his housekeeper in an inde¬ 
scribable state of alarm. He implored me to ensure 
their safety by stationing a guard before their house 
for the remainder of the night. On the following 
morning I opened a further enquiry "... etc. 

That seems conclusive, Thth'^se, that much- 
abused woman, has evidently been wronged in this 
particular. The tkanvark after all, is not an un¬ 
known manifestation in the Swiss life of our own 
times, as some unpopular University professors can 
attest, aial doubtless it was more frequent in that 
ruder age. Jean Jaeques may be *;aid to have invited 
it from the first by the grniesqucness of bis apparel, 
for such oddity always arouses prejudice ; and when 
the finger of scorn was pointed at him from the 
pulpit, a (harkari easily, if not inevitably, followed. 
The minister of the gospel, therefore, beaten in 
argument, appealed to the baser passions of his flock 
and triumphed ; ami Jean-Jacques, scared out of his 
wits, felt that he must once again take his staff and 
scrip and resume his pilgrimage. 



CHAPTER XXXII 


Jean-Jacques seeks shelter in the He do Saint-Pierre—His two 
months’ sojourn there—Evicted by order of the Bernese 
Government—'fakes a lodging at Bienne—Fears of further 
annoyance—Sets out for Berlin—Arrives at Strasburg— 
Accepts Hume’s invitation to England--Joins Hume in Paris 
—His stay in Paris—Starts with Hume for I^ondon. 

Though the actual decision to depart was taken in a 
hurry, the project of departure had long been enter¬ 
tained. Jean-Jacques’ growing disgust with Metiers 
and its inhabitants appears every now and again in 
the letters to Madame Boy de la Tour, in the midst 
of demands for boxes of candles and packets of tooth¬ 
picks ; and he also constantly talks of moving in his 
correspondence with M. de Conzid, who offers him 
hospitality and a quiet life in Savoy, and promises 
that, if only he will abandon his Armenian apparel 
and wear breeches as of old, no one, in the absence 
of that mark of identification, will know who he is. 

Then, almost without warning, came the 
charivari and the breaking of his windows. The 
pastor had, as he writes, “ openly placed himself at 
the head of a band of cut-throats," and made his 
continued residence at Motiers impossible. Where, 
then, to go ? An asylum was offered to him in the 
neighbouring village of Couvet. The villagers there 
had already shown themselves well dis{x>scd to him. 
They had elected him a member of their commune, 
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and had stint the* sun of a notable with their best char 
A-bnne to fetch him to the ceremonial at which the 
freedom of the commune was conferred upon lain. 
Cotivel, however, was too near to Metiers to offer 
him a quiet life. Thu echoes of Montmolliu's 
eloquence were likely to resound all up the Val de 
Travers. Wherever they were audible, c/tan fan's 
were likely to he organised ; and Jean*Jacques, like 
little Nell's grandfather, felt the nets! of yetting 
“ farther away." heaving " There in and the luggage " 
at Motiers, he walked over the hill to NetiehAiel. 

lie feared it second attack before he could get 
away, and took his precautions against it. “ 1 am 
well armed,” he wrote, “well protected, and in a very 
determined frame of mind. I >o not he uneasy on 
my account. The ruffians, I promise you, will find 
us ready to reeeive them." They would have found, 
in faet, not, as the wools might have appeared to 
imply, a philosopher waiting, for them wit it a stick, 
but a posse of constables stationed outside the door 
urn! compelling them to keep their distance. They 
knew this they saw it indeed, for constables are not 
invisible and Jean-Jacques, left unmolested, joined 
his friends on the lake shore, ami, after a week's delay, 
sought shelter in the lie de SamoPierre, 

The island is on the Lake of Bienne, opposite 
Neuveville (a small town about half a dozen miles 
from NeuehAtel), whence nowadays excursion steamers 
ply to it in summer. Jean* Jan pies had visited it with 
some of his Neuch.lt el friends, and had been charmed 
with it. Ah it was in Bernese territory, he had 
sounded the authorities as to their willingness to let 
him remain there, and it had been unofficially inti 
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Jean-Jacques seeks shelter in the He de Saint rierre—His two 
months’ sojourn there—Evicted by order of the Bernese 
Government—'Fakes a lodging at Bienne—-Fears of further 
annoyance—Sets out for Berlin—Arrives at Strasburg— 
Accepts Hume’s invitation to England—Joins Hume in Baris 
—His stay in Faris—Starts with Hume for London. 

Though the actual decision to depart was taken in a 
hurry, the project of departure had long been enter¬ 
tained. Jean-Jacques’ growing disgust with Motiers 
and its inhabitants appears every now and again in 
the letters to Madame Boy de la 'Pour, in the midst 
of demands for boxes of candles and packets of tooth¬ 
picks ; and he also constantly talks of moving in his 
correspondence with M. de Conzid, who offers him 
hospitality and a quiet life in Savoy, and promises 
that, if only he will abandon his Armenian apparel 
and wear breeches as of old, no one, in the absence 
of that mark of identification, will know who he is. 

Then, almost without warning, came the 
charivari and the breaking of his windows. The 
pastor had, as he writes, “openly placed himself at 
the head of a band of cut-throats," and made his 
continued residence at Motiers impossible. Where, 
then, to go ? An asylum was offered to him in the 
neighbouring village of Couvet. The villagers there 
had already shown themselves well disjxised to him. 
They had elected him a member of their commune, 
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and had sent the son of a notable with their best char- 
.Vbane to fetch him to the ceremonial at which tin; 
freedom of the commune was conferred upon him. 
Couvet, however, was too near to Metiers to oflet 
him a quiet lift!. The echoes of MontinollinV 
eloquence were likely to resound all up the Val dt 
Travers. Wherever they were audible, chariviiih 
were likely to be organised ; and Jean-Jacques, like 
little Nells grandfather, felt the. need of getting 
*' farther away." Leaving " Thereseund the luggage " 
at Motiers, he walked over the hill to NeuehAtel. 

lie feared a second attack before he could get 
away, and took Ins precautions against it. '* I am 
well armed," he wrote, " well protected, anti in a very 
determined frame of mind. Do not he uneasy on 
my account, The ruffians, I promise you, will find 
us ready to receive them." They would have found, 
in fact, not, as the words might have appeared to 
imply. a philosopher waitim* for them with a stiek. 
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mated to him that he would be left in peace. So he 
crossed over, and made an arrangement to lodge with 
the tax-collector, and sent directions that Therese and 
the luggage should follow in a cargo boat. 

It was September when he arrived ; and he so¬ 
journed there for two mellow autumn months—two 
months, it would seem, of unbroken tranquillity and 
unalloyed enjoyment. His life has no history during 
that time of quiet, though many pages of beautiful 
prose are consecrated to his recollection of it, both in 
the Confessions and in the Reveries d'un promencur 
solitaire. A few visitors crossed the water to see 
him, but not many, and he had a way of escape from 
tedious intruders—a trap door in the floor of his 
sitting-room, through which he could disappear, if he 
chose, as soon as he heard a stranger’s step upon the 
staircase. For the rest, he botanised, and helped 
the tax-collector to gather in his harvest of apples, 
and went with Thtir^se to plant a colony of rabbits 
in an adjacent islet, and lay for hours in a boat, letting 
the currents drift him whithersoever they would; 
while, in the evenings, he sat alone for hours on 
the beach, “ especially when the waters of the lake 
were rough." 

" I took " (he says) “ a curious pleasure in watching 
the waves break at my feet. They seemed to me to 
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allowed to remain here for ever. ... h is a little 
matter to be allowed to stay. Would that they would 
condemn and compel me to do so I'" 

What would have happened if such a sentence 
had indeed been passed is an idle speculation, jean- 
Jacques was not to he given the chance of exhausting 
the charms which he saw in the face of solitude. The 
“new Robinson," as he styled himself, was not to 
repeat on the He de Saint-Pierre the tragedy of the 
elder Robinson on Juan Fernandez. Berne had its 
eye on him, and for reasons best known to itself- 
very likely, that is to say, for no reasons at all was 
determined to move him on. The decision was 
conveyed to him by M. de Grafienrird, Governor of 
the district of Nidau, " 11 is letter," says Joan Jacques, 
“showed keen disapproval of the order, which he only 
intimated to me with regret." The letter is preserved 
in the manuscript department of the Neuchfttel public 
library, anti the expressions of regret run as follows 

“The cause for which you suffer is too good a 
cause not to furnish you with every conceivable 
consolation. The whole earth is the fatherland of 
the man of honour, and you will assuredly find some 
where a country in which the friend of humanity will 
be cherished and loved." 

So the term of quiet was over, just as Jean Jacques 
was settling down to it. The few letters which he 
wrote during the too short j«*riod of his retirement 
breathe, no less than the ('m/t'isims, the serene spirit 
of contentment with the simple life. The desire to 
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live the isolated life of a “ new Robinson ’’ for ever is 
expressed in them, and is not, therefore, to be 
regarded as a sentimental afterthought. He sends 
ten baskets of apples, plucked with his own hands, 
to a lady who has presented him with a parcel of 
coffee. He begs that certain necessaries of life may 
be forwarded to him-—four razors, some gilt-edged 
paper, some old newspapers (“ for I find it difficult to 
get out of the habit of reading the newspaper all at 
once") and a snuff-box (not to cost more than thirty- 
six francs) which he proposes to offer as a New Year’s 
present to his landlady. And then, of a sudden, it 
is:— 

“ My dear friend, they are turning me out of this 
place. The climate of Berlin is too severe for me. 
I have decided to go to England, where I ought to 
have gone in the first instance." 

Once again he separated himself from Thdr&se 
and the baggage, and took boat for Bienne, at the 
head of the lake, where a deputation of sympathetic 
citizens met him on the landing stage, and begged 
him to remain. Bienne was a Free Town in those 
days—an enclave in which the writ of their Excel¬ 
lencies did not run. It seemed reasonable to stay 
there, at least until the spring, so as to avoid the 
discomfort of a long winter journey. Sympathisers 
from Berne pressed Jean-Janpies to do so, and so 
did the Secretary of the French Embassy at Soleure, 
who came to Bienne to see him. 1 It: was " caressed," 
he tells us; lie yielded to " caresses"; did he got 
suspect that underneath the “caresses” there lurked 
“an ambuscade.” He took a lodging; he wrote to 
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ask a friend in Paris to send him "some amusing 
novels”; he proposed to spend the winter in cata¬ 
loguing his library. 

The lodging, however, was uncomfortable. It 
was a " horrid little room looking on to a courtyard" 
in which a dresser of chamois skins conducted his 
unsavoury trade. The friends who had welcomed 
Jean-Jaeques went back to their homes at Soleure 
and Herne, leaving him once more a stranger in a 
strange land, ami he saw reason to doubt whether it 
majority of the Biennese desired his company. A 
contemporary letter, written by a M. Perregaux to 
his brother-in law, M, Mcuron, proeureur-generul, anti 
published in M. Berthoud's book, shows that his 
doubts were well founded. 

A M. Kirehberger, we gather, who was *'devotedly 
attached to M. Rousseau," sounded the principal 
magistrates of the locality on his friend's behalf, lie 
reported that though '* several of them were well 
disposed to him," others were reluctant to " dose 
their eyes " to his presence for fear of giving offence 
at Berne; and he concluded that " M. Rousseau 
could not pass the winter at Bienne without exposing 
himself Ui a good deal of annoyance, and had better 
take advantage of the fine weather in order to travel 
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He arrived at Basle on October 30, “ill,” he 
says, but well enough to resume his journey on the 
following morning. By November 3, he was at 
Strasburg, needing rest, suffering from “fever and 
inflammation of the entrails,” and "no more fit to go 
to Potsdam than to go to China ”; but though Stras- 
burg was then in Franco, he found himself unex¬ 
pectedly among friends. The note of serenity 
reappears in his correspondence — a note to which 
we pause to listen because we now hear it from 
him for the last time. “ Reassure yourself, my 
dear friend," he writes to I)u Peyrou, “and reassure 
our friends as to the dangers to which you believe 
me to be exposed. I am meeting with every mark of 
kindness. All those in authority both in the town 
and in the province are of one accord in showering 
favours upon me." And he goes into details:— 

“ The manager of the theatre is extremely 
attentive. He has given me a private box for my 
exclusive use, and has had a key math; for me so that 
I can enter unobserved through a back door, and 
selects his repertoire with a view to pleasing me. 
I should much like to show my gratitude for his 
kindness, and I think that some little piece of my 
composition, whether good or bad, would be useful 
to him in view of the interest which the public is 
taking in me." 

He begs Du Peyrou, therefore, to search among 
the papers which he has left behind, and extract 
and post to him a couple of manuscript plays 
which he will find among them. It seems the most 
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natural thing in the world to him that his prejudices 
against tin* theatre should melt ;iway in the genial 
sunshine of popular applause, ami that when cheerful¬ 
ness broke in upon philosophy, philosophy should be 
forbidden to intrude upon private life. He was enjoy 
ing himself redeeming the time before the shadows 
fell again to the disadvantage of his precarious health. 
“ Frequent dinners in town ami the society of women 
and persons of fashion ” made him ill and obliged 
him to “break it all off and become a bear 
again." The journey to the Prussian capital was 
more than ever out of the question. His publisher’s 
invitation to visit Amsterdam was even less accept¬ 
able. “ All things considered," he writes to d‘l vernois, 
“I have decided to go to Kngland"; and, after 
further consideration, he decided to travel by way 
of Paris, ami wrote to Du Peyrott, asking that "some 
pocket handkerchiefs and a cup-nmbbnll" might he 
forwarded to him there. 

The warrant for his arrest had not been with¬ 
drawn, but there was little risk of its execution so 
long as he behaved wills circumspection. 11 is friends 
procured him a passport. The Prince tie Conti 
promised to let him take .sanctuary in the Temple — 
a kind of Parisian Holy rood. It was arranged, 
through the instrumentality chiefly of Marshal Keith, 
Madame tie Verdeliu, and the Comtesse tie BouOlers, 
that Davit! Hume should meet him in Paris, and 
conduct him across the ('hauuel, am! help to settle him¬ 
self on Knglish soil. It seemed an ideal arrangement; 
for Hume spoke Frem it fluently, enjoyed equal respect 
in the best circles of both countries, and had displayed 
a particular am! benevolent interest in Jean-Jacques. 
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Jean-Jacques was contented, and even gratified, and 
wrote to Hume to say so. He was not only, he said, 
following the counsel of Mylord Marshal and Madame 
de Bouffiers, “whose enlightened goodwill to me is 
at once my guidance and my consolation ” :— 

“ It is also, I venture to say, the counsel of my 
own heart, which is pleased at placing itself under so 
great an obligation to the most illustrious of my con- 
temjxjraries, whose goodness surpasses his glory. I 
long to find a free and solitary retreat in which I can 
end my days in peace. If your benevolent cares 
procure this for me, I shall enjoy at once the only 
benefit which my heart desires, and the pleasure of 
feeling that I am indebted for it to you.” 


That letter is dated December 4, 1765. On 
December 9 Jean-Jacques started for Paris, and on 
December 15 he arrived. In due course Tluirese, 
described by Hume as “very homely and very 
awkward,” followed him with the luggage. 

All Paris—all the women of Paris, at ail events— 


fter him. His 
philosophical doctrines and his strange experiences 
made him the object of universal curiosity. '* Then 
is no cessation,” he wrote, “ in the stream of callers 
and I have not a moment to myself.” When h< 
l out he was pel 
is stared at. 0 
of his behav 
vomen worship: 


>tic view is in 
Blair. He tri 
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Jean-Jacques in a salon, where ho told a story of a 
Swiss woman who had called him "an impious 
rascal,” and said that she would like to blow out his 
brains 

" I It; then turned to Madame de Boulders who 
was present, and said, 'Is it not strange that I, who 
have wrote so much to decry the morals and conduct 
of the Parisian ladies, should yet be beloved by them, 
while the Swiss women, whom 1 have so much ex¬ 
tolled, would willingly cut my throat ? ’ * We are fond 

of you,’ replied she, * because we know that, however 
you might rail, you are at bottom fond of ms to 
distraction. But the Swiss women halt: you, because 
they art: conscious that they have not merit to deserve 
your attention.'" 

Then follows a more general picture 

"It is impossible to express or imagine the en¬ 
thusiasm of this nation in his favour. As I am sup¬ 
posed to have him in my custody, all the world, 
especially the great lathes, tease me to be introduced 
to him. ! have had rouleaux thrust into my hand, 
with earnest applications that I would prevail on him 
to accept of them. I am persuaded that, were l to 
open a subscription here with his consent, l should 
receive /,‘50,000 in a fortnight, The second day after 
his arrival, he slipped out early in the morning to take 
a walk in the Luxembourg Gardens. The thing was 
known soon after. 1 am strongly solicited to prevail 
on him to take another walk, and then to give warning 
to my friends. Were the public to lie informed, he 
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could not fail to have many thousand spectators. 
People may talk of ancient Greece as they please; 
but no nation was ever so fond of genius as this, and 
no person ever so much engaged their attention as 
Rousseau. Voltaire and everybody else are quite 
eclipsed by him.” 

Hume adds that Jean-Jacqucs was a modest man, 
who did not care to be a public character. As a 
proof he tells us that “two very agreeable ladies 
breaking in upon him discomposed him so much that 
he was not able to eat his dinner afterwards.” 
Perhaps. But other people who met him at the same 
time were of the contrary opinion, and they too give 
chapter and verse for their estimate of him. The 
most typical story of the kind is that related by 
Madame de Genlis, and quoted in a footnote in 
Burton’s Life of Hume :— 

“ Rousseau had promised to accompany her to the 
Comddie Fran91i.se, on the condition that they were 
to occupy a legegrille. When they entered, Madame 
flew to shut the grating; Rousseau opposed her; he 
was sure she would not like it to be closed, and he 
would be sufficiently hidden by sitting behind her. 
In the scuffle, he was recognised; madame, vexed 
and terrified, insisted that the grating should be 
closed ; but he was inexorable. The commencement 
of a popular piece soon relieved them from notice, 
and, when the eyes of the audience were averted from 
him, Rousseau grew gloomy and rude. He after¬ 
wards professed himself offended at having been 
exhibited like a wild beast." 
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Both stories may be true ; an<l the key and ex- 
intion of both of thom may lio in tho fact that the 
nity which clouiloti Joan Jacques lator year;; wan 
• beginning; to descend upon him. There will be 
e to bo said a boat that im.anity presently, when 
e circumstantial and conclusive evidence of it 
s us. Tho tacts mentioned, ii they stood alone. 
Id establish eccentricity ; and 11 ume, at this stage, 
Uy seems even to have recognised that his protege 
eccentric. He found him "mild, and gentle, and 
lest, and good humoured,” ami declared that he 
“more the behaviour of a man of the world than 
of the learned here, except M. limfuti.” 

Admiring and liking Jean Jacques |ur these 
ible qualities, he took him to London in the early 
t of January t ;•<»»*, Thdrese and the luggage 
wed, m usual, by a later conveyance; ami this 
t Thdr&He had an escort: 

1 1 learn “ (I I nine wtites) " that Mademoiselle set*, 
post, in company of a young friend of mine, a 
tg gentleman, very good humoured, very agiee 
— and very mad! He visited Kou.se.m in his 
mains, who gave him a ns ommeudatiuu to Baoli, 
King of Lorsira; where this gentleman, whose 
e is Boswell,* went last summer in search of 
sutures, He has such a rage for literature that 
aid some event fata! to our friend's honour," 

hit that, of course, is only 1 fume's little juke, 
only portrait of Therese whith has descended to 
‘rity is an irrefragable proof of that. 

I m list*well. 

$ 6 ? 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


Symptoms of insanity—life in London—Jean Jacques lodges with 
a farmer at Chiswick — Accepts Davenport's invitation to 
Wooton—The quarrel with Hume—'Hie forged letter com¬ 
posed by Horace Walpole—Jean-Jacqucs denounces Hume, 

Tm<: story of Jean-Jacques’ visit to England is the 
story of his quarrel with Hume. It is a dispute over 
which ink has been spilt abundantly, not only by the 
disputants, but by their respective backers. All the 
illustrious persons of the day were mixed up in it, or 
dragged into it, or spontaneously took a hand in it— 
from Horace Walpole to Voltaire, from Lord Marshal 
Keith to Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, from Baron 
d'Hoi bach and Madame de Bouftlers to Turgot and 
Bishop Warburton. Only a year or two ago the 
acrimonious controversy was revived by Mrs. 
Frederika Macdonald, who argued at great length 
that Jean-Jacques was indeed, as he loudly exclaimed 
that he was, the innocent victim of the malicious 
machinations of an ill - conditioned company of 
conspirators. 

There are no proofs of any such conspiracy, and 
there was no motive for it. The storm raged simply 
and solely because Jean-Jacques was mail, and his 
friends did not know it. One may almost say that he 
had taken an unfair advantage of them by going mad 
without informing them of the fact. They called him 
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mail, it is true. I J'Alembert ami Warburton both 
spoke of him, in so many worth;, as a tit candidate 
for bedlam. Hut this was vulgar abuse, not sytn- 
pathetic diagnosis. The psychology of dementia was 
hardly understood in that age, even by specialists in 
lunacy. Still less did laymen understand it. They 
recognised tin* irresponsibility of the raving maniac 
and the doddering idiot of the man who stripped 
himself naked in public, the man who believed that he 
had committed the " unpardonable sin," ami the man 
who announced himstdf as John the Baptist or the 
Messiah ; but the insanity which manifests itself in 
baseless suspicions of imjHMsible intrigues was not dis¬ 
tinguished by them from hatred, malice, ami uncharit¬ 
ableness. They did not know that excessive egoism, 
such as Jean-Jacques displayed, is itself a symptom of 
an unbalanced mind, prone to delusions and unaccount¬ 
able for them. We know it well enough nowadays, 
however; anil our knowledge is our key to the inter¬ 
pretation of Jeuu'Jacques' eondwt. Armed with that 
key, we easily perceive that his whole behaviour in 
England, from the day when he landed to the day 
when he left, is that oi a lunatic of whom monomania 
gradually takes possession. 

Exactly when he began to be mad no one can say. 
1 fe was, from bis own account, neurotic from the first; 
Ids early neurotic tendencies must have been aggra¬ 
vated by his early vices, Very possibly very prob¬ 
ably, indeed the progress of the derangement which 
always threatened him was arrested by the domestic 
amenities of his irregular establishment with Thdrcse, 
and it is easy to believe that he might have remained 
sane if only he had remained obscure. A first strain 
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on his nervous organisation, however, was imposed 
by notoriety, and a .second by persecution. He was a 
nobody, a watchmaker's son, an intellectual parvenu, 
alternately tolerated and snubbed in fashionable circles. 
Then he woke up, first to find himself famous, and 
then to find himself driven from pillar to post—an 
object of exaggerated veneration, and yet at the same 
time an exile, a preacher of republicanism who, except 
through the charity of princes, had not where to lay his 
head. Here was the simultaneous appeal to his sense 
of injustice and his vanity. His egoism could not 
resist the invitation. It grew and grew and grew. 
It became a second nature to him to make himself 
conspicuous, whether in the city or in the wilderness; 
and, whenever he was not accepted at his own 
valuation, suspicions darkened his mind, and he 
pictured his friends secretly leagued with his open 
enemies against him. In a word, he was going 
mad, and nobody knew it. People called him mad, 
not to excuse but to insult him. 

Already, in Paris, Hume had observed symptoms 
which, if he had been an alienist, would have placed 
him on his guard 

“ I am well assured ” (he writes to Dr. Blair) “ that 
at times he believes he has inspirations from an im¬ 
mediate communication with the Divinity. I ie falls 
sometimes into ecstasies, which retain him in the same 
posture for hours together." 

It may be that some sane men are subject to trances 
of this kind, hut the alienist always views them with 
suspicion. Suspicion, too, might well have been 
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aroused by jean Jacques* behaviour on the landing- 
stage at Dover. " Transported with delight," he 
writes to M. de Malesherbes, " at reaching the land of 
liberty at last, ami at the thought of being conducted 
to it by such an illustrious man, l fell upon his neck 
and embraced him passionately without ;t word, cover¬ 
ing his countenance with my kisses and my tears." It 
must have been embarrassing ; but liutne, though 
very seasick, submitted with a good grace. 11 is, haters 
contain no account of the incident; but possibly then; 
is an allusion to it in the letter to Madame de Boulders 
—-the first written to her after disembarking in which 
he says: " My companion is very amiable, always 
polite,gay often,commonly sociable," and adds: ** lit; 
does not know himself, when he thinks he is made for 
entire solitude," ami further: "tie has an excellent 
warm heart. ... I love him much, ami ho(H* that I 
have some share in his affections." 

1 VHolbach hat! warned It time that he was cherish¬ 
ing a viper in his bosom ; but Hume had not believed 
him, anti nothing happened for some months to remind 
him of the admonition. I b and Jean-Jacques, whether 
they quite understood each other or not, believed 
themselves to be the l*esl friends in the world; and 
Jean-Jaeques seemed to enjoy being lionised. Public 
opinion, it is trite, was not unanimously in his favour. 
Dr. Johnson, fur one, took the robust view that he 
ought to be transported to Botany Bay for corrupting 
the young by immoral writings; but Dr. Johnson 
was in a minority. Most people raved over his books, 
took his side against his oppressors, and sought 
hts acquaintance, Garrick invited him to the 
theatre, placed a box at his disjjosal, and entertained 
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him at supper after the play. Lord Bute went 
botanising with him in the Thames valley. The 
Duke of York called on him. The Kin# was per¬ 
suaded by General Conway to offer him a pension. 
And Hume meanwhile looked out fora house in which 
he could board. 

Probably it was in the course; of the house¬ 
hunting expeditions that the little; rift began to 
show itself within the lute. Jean - Jacques, in 
Hume’s view, was a big baby whe> ne;eded a vast 
amount of leaking after, and whe >se desire for 
solitude ought not to be humoured me>re than was 
absolutely necessary. He was also a poor man 
who could not afford a heavy rent, anti a proud 
man apt to feel insulted if a stranger tried to place 
him under an obligation. Starting from these 
premises, Hume took a common-sense view of the 
situation, and negotiated on his friend’s behalf 
with farmers in Surrey and market gardeners in 
Fulham. Ultimately he made an arrangement 
with a farmer at Chiswick, and Jean - Jacques 
settled down there with Thdr&se for a season, but 
was not satisfied. 

Of the reasons of his dissatisfaction he and those 
who observed him give different accounts. In 
Hardy's Life of Ckarlemont we read that “ when he 
first arrived in London he and his Armenian dress 
were followed by crowds, ami as long as this species 
of admiration lasted he was contented and happy." 
The implication is that he wanted to get away be¬ 
cause he found himself no longer the notability of the 
hour. His own account of the matter is that inquis¬ 
itive people stared at him anti pestered him, and that 
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he wished to place himself out of their reach. Pre¬ 
sumably his motives varied with his moods; and it is 
credible enough that, liking to attract attention, he 
nevertheless resented being exhibited like a dancing 
bear to spectators ol only secondary importance. In 
any ease, what he really wanted was not a farmer who 
would board him as a matter of business, but a dis¬ 
tinguished patron who could consent to be his land¬ 
lord for the sake of the pleasure of his company, 

some English analogue of the Marechal du 
Luxembourg. While all the farmers in Surrey 
were being asked, one after the other, whether 
they would be willing to receive him, that was the 
thought that was really at the back of Jean-Jacques' 
mind. 

Presently, however, offers of the right sort of 
hospitality began to arrive. A Mrs. Cockburn wrote 
from Edinburgh : • 

“Lord bless you. bring Rousseau here. . , . 
Sweet old man, be shall sit beneath an oak and bear 
the Druids' songs. The winds shall bring soft sounds 
to his ear, and our nymphs with the songs of Selma 
shall remember him of joys that are past. O bring 
him with you ; the English are not worthy of him ; I 
will have him! 1 eannot speak to him, hut I know 

his heart, ami am certain 1 could please it." 

We do not know for what reason Mrs. Cockbtmt’s 
invitation was not accepted. The invitation proffered 
by Mr. and Mrs. Townsend, who had five thousand 
a year and lived near Loudon, wan cancelled for a 
very specific reason: 
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" He has desired him to live with him, and offers 
to take any board he pleases, M. Rousseau was 
much pleased with this proposal, and is inclined to 
accept of it The only difficulty is that he insists 
positively on his gouvernante's sitting at table—a 
proposal which is not to be made to Mr. ami Mrs. 
Townsend. This woman forms the chief encumbrance 
to his settlement. . . . 

“ PS .—The project of Mr. Townsend, to my 
great mortification, has totally vanished, on account 
of Mademoiselle le Vasseur." 

Then there were pourparlers ,, which came to 
nothing, for the purchase of a Colonel Webb’s place 
in Surrey; and then there arrived the invitation of 
Mr. Davenport, of Wooton, near Ashborne, in the 
Peak of Derbyshire. 

Davenport was a man of means. Wooton was 
only one of many residences that he possessed. He 
seldom went there, because it was in a wild part of the 
country, several miles from the nearest town; but he 
understood that Jean-Jacques was seeking just such a 
solitary retreat. It was at his disposition—and the 
servants were at his service—if he would consent to 
be his guest. He might pay something if he pre¬ 
ferred to do so- a mere nominal sum—-say, /30 a 
year for his own board and lodging and that of his 
housekeeper. 

That was what Jean-Jacques wanted. At any 
rate, it was what he thought he wanted. The small 
payment would save his dignity, and the gmxi address 
would enhance it. The difficulty of catering and 
marketing in a strange language would be obviated. 
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He would he master of his movements, and the ques¬ 
tion whether Tht'rese should take her meals in the 
dining-room or the servants’ hall would not arise. 
The mob would he remote ; but pious pilgrims would 
doubtless tint! their way to Wooton, as they had found 
their way to Montmorency and to Modern. He ex¬ 
pected to be quite happy there. 

Hume had his doubts, however. After three 
months of Jean Jacques’ society he was just begin¬ 
ning to know him ; ant! lit* also knew that the Kuglish 
enthusiasts were not so enthusiastic as to be likely to 
pursue hint fifteen miles from a town. So we find 
him writing, on March 45, to Dr. Blair; 

" I foresee that he will be unhappy in that situa¬ 
tion, as he has indeed been always in all situations. 
He will be entirely without occupation, without com¬ 
pany, and almost without amusement of any kind. . . . 
He is like a man who were stript, not only of his 
clothes, but of his skin, and turned out in that situa¬ 
tion to eombat with the ruth; ami boisterous elements, 
such as perpetually disturb this lower world. ... He 
has frequent and long fits of the spleen, from the state 
of his mind or body, call it which you please; and 
from hts extreme sensibility of temjier, during that 
disposition, company is a torment to him." 

To another correspondent he writes ; 

M If it he possible for a man to live without 
occupation, without I looks, without society, ami 
without sleep, he will not quit this wild and solitary 
place; where all the circumstances which he ever 
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required seem to concur for the purpose of making' 
him happy. But I dread the weakness and inquietude 
natural to every man, and above all to a man of his 
character. I should not be surprised that he had 
soon quitted this retreat.” 

The diagnosis here is very acute; the prognosis 
hardly less so.’ All that was lacking was the re¬ 
cognition that the symptoms described were those of 
mental disorder. Hume, indeed, failed to recognise 
them as such, even when they became more pro¬ 
nounced, as they quickly did under the influences of 
solitude; but we, with all the facts before us, can 
easily trace the psychological history of the subsequent 
proceedings. 

Jean-Jacques had a grievance. Other interests 
and occupations had prevented him from making much 
of it while in London. Left alone at Wooton, he 
had nothing but his grievance to think about, I le 
nursed it, dwelt on it, tried in his wrong-headed way 
to get at the bottom of it, scented intrigue and con¬ 
spiracy, and finally burst out against Hume in a 
tirade of unimaginable violence, administering, as 
he put it, a series of 41 slaps in the face" to his 
"patron.” 

The root of the trouble was a forged letter, 
purporting to be addressed to Jean-Jacques by 
Frederick the Great, treating the philosopher as a 
man whose one passion in life was to he persecuted, 
and offering to persecute him as much ns he liked if 
only he would come to Prussia. The letter was, of 
course, a practic'd joke,—a hoax not intended to 
deceive. Horace WaI{>ole had composed it with the 
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help of' d’Alembert, anti circulated it for the: entertain¬ 
ment of the Parisians, A translation of it was printed 
in an Publish newspaper, for the amusement of the 
English. It was fair satire of the sort to which our 
generation has been habituated by the humorists of 
Punch, 

Joan-Jaeques, however, had no sense of humour, 
and could not see the fun. He took the incident 
seriously, and it assumed vast proportions in his 
darkened mind. He ruminated over it until he saw 
it as a detail in a complicated scheme for discrediting 
and undoing him. He jumped, without a shred of 
evidence, to the conclusion that Hume must In: at the 
bottom of it all. He set himself to unmask the con¬ 
spiracy of which he could not penetrate the motive. 
Extorting a sinister meaning front the most trivial 
incidents, he built up a cast; against Hume, at once 
amazingly logical ami amazingly fallacious. 11 ume, in 
collusion with his enemies, had lured hint to England 
in order to ruin him. I hunt: had opened his letters 
and betrayed his secrets, Htune had conspired with 
Davenptrt to pay the hire of the post-chaise which 
took him to Wooton instead of letting hint pay it 
himself. The prorat ing of the {tension was a further 
example of his malice, a link in the long chain of 
treachery, etc., etc. 

Nobody except Mrs. Macdonald has ever taken 
this extraordinary array of charges seriously ; and the 
most that Mrs, Macdonald ran make ottt is that 
possibly 11ume otter made a joke front which Horace 
Walpole took a hint lor the letter which caused the 
disturbance, and may have hern too much disputed 
to treat Jean Jacques as a child that did not know 
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what was good for it. Jean-Jacques’ general be¬ 
haviour certainly justified him in doing so ; and even 
if it did not, the offence taken was out of all proportion 
to the offence given. 'I'hat was the view unani¬ 
mously held at the time by those who knew the 
facts. In Paris even Jean-Jacqties’ friends felt 
obliged to range themselves on Hume’s side, plead¬ 
ing, at the utmost, that he would make allowances 
for his unfortunate antagonist. Most of them added, 
though in a spirit of indignation rather than indulg¬ 
ence, that Jean-Jacques must be mad to comport 
himself in such a manner. The critic of to-day has 
no choice but to agree with them. Jean-Jacques’ 
famous letter to Hume is, on the face of it, the 
lucubration of a monomaniac. 

It was a lucubration, however, which called for a 
reply ; and Hume replied. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 


Hume** cstmlki opinion of Jiait Jnequcn llln (uihlwhcd rejoinder 
Public opinion on tin? t^uarrcl - jk%m JucqticH* life at 
Wooton RviuiniiuvnccH ill' his sojourn, rtillntctl by William 
llowitt Jr;iii'Jii<T|»rfi pmuaded that tlmre k a plot against 
him (Junircls with Ihm*n|w»rt leaves Wooton^-AYrite* from 
Kfiiildiiig proposing to return •• -Oiaiiges his mind and returns 

to France. 

Humk’s candid opinion of Jean Jacques is given in 
several letters to several friends. To Hr. Jilair he 
writes 

“He is surely the blackest and most atrocious 
villain, beyond comparison, that now exists in the 
world, and I am heartily ashamed of anything I ever 
wrote in his favour. ... 1 know not where the 
miscreant will now retire to in order to hide his head 
from this infamy." 

And to Adam Smith :*-» 

“ Pray, is it not a nice problem whether he be 
not an arrant villain, or an arrant madman, or both ? 
'Phe last is my opinion, but the villain seems to me 
to predominate in bis character." 

It was not his wish, however, to make any public 
reply. He was a gentleman, and did not care to be 
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mixed up in vulgar brawls. The dispute was too 
shrill and hysterical for a man of his calm tempera¬ 
ment ; and the charges might fairly be thought 
to be refuted by their ridiculous extravagance. 
What was to be made of a man who saw in the 
demeanour of landladies a proof of conspiracy among 
philosophers, who accused his benefactor of revealing 
his true nature by talking in his sleep, and inferred 
an intention to ruin and dishonour him from the fact 
that “ Annie Klliott looked very coldly at him as he 
went by her in the passage?" What rejoinder could 
be more crushing than a contemptuous silence ? 

Those were Hume’s first thoughts; but he saw, 
on second thoughts, that there was another side to the 
question. The story was already public, though it had 
not been published ; the correspondence, though it 
had not been printed, had been handed round. All 
Paris was talking about it. " If the King of England," 
wrote Hume to Madame tie HoufHers, "had declared 
war against the King of France, it could not have 
been more suddenly the subject of conversation." 

Moreover, Jean- Jacques was not only talking, but 
was also writing. He was known to be writing his 
Memoirs, anti there; was reason it) believe that his 
version of the quarrel would be presented in them. 
He was a plausible special pleader ; anti Hume’s 
posthumous reputation, if he did not take immediate 
measures to protect it, would be at the mercy of his 
enemy's posthumous animosity. He laitl these con¬ 
siderations before his friends in both countries, [Hunting 
out that "though my case is so clear us not to admit 
of the least controversy, yet it is only clear to those 
who know it"; and most of them agreed that it would 
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be well I'm - him to state his ease in a pamphlet. 1 loraee 
Walpole* indeed, objected cm the ground that a literary 
quarrel was only a stunt! in a teaput, of no more public 
concern than a wrangle between country squires about 
a right of way ; but even I lorae e Walpole came round 
when lie learnt that he, as well as i hunt!, was the 
object of re,illy damaging aspersions. So presently 
there appeared, in both French and Knglish, the 
Expi v/ $ua inti <4* At t mtesAUmt tjui s'est t'kvte t nire 
M. Ilmm t‘i M. atw fes pA\rx justijimfives. 

One must not say that the pamphlet is absolutely con¬ 
vincing ; but one may say that it has convinced every¬ 
one except Mrs. Macdonald. 

That the authenticity of the documents quoted 
might not be impugned, Hume decided to deposit 
them in a public library. The trustees of the British 
Museum having declined to receive them —probably 
from no other motive than a wish to avoid the trouble 
of exhibiting them to crowds of curious inquirers 
they passed into the possession of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, The King and Queen, I hum; says, 
st;nt for them and " read them with avidity"; and 
Dr. Maty of the British Museum wrote to him :— 

*' With respect to these papers, give me leave to 
assort! you that 1 never had tiny doubts about the 
merit', of the cause, 1 have long ago fixed my opinion 
about U character, and think madness is the only 
excuse that can be offered for his inconsistencies.” 

As for the opinion of the public on the difference, 
that perhaps is best summed up in a satirical document, 
published in some of the ttews|*aj»era of the day, en* 
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titled, Heads of an Indictment laid by /. /, Rousseau , 
philosopher , against D. Hume, list/. A few extracts 
will show what was its nature, and what most people 
thought:— 

“ i. That the said David I fume,to the great scandal 
of philosophy, and not having the fitness of things 
before his eyes, did concert a plan with Messrs. 
Tronchin, Voltaire, and d’Alembert, to ruin the said 
J. J. Rousseau for ever, by bringing him over to 
England, and there settling him to his heart’s content. 

" 2 . That the said David Hume did, with a malicious 
and traitorous intent, procure, or cause to be procured, 
by himself, or somebody else, one pension of the yearly 
value of /'too or thereabouts, to te paid to the said 
J. J. Rousseau, on account of his being a philosopher, 
privately or publicly, as to him the said J. j. Rousseau 
should seem fit. 

“ 7 . That the said I >avid Hume did most atrociously 
and flagitiously put him, the said J. J. Rousseau, 
philosopher, into a passion ; as knowing that then he 
would be guilty of a number of absurdities. 

“ 8 . That thesaid David Hume must have published 
Mr. Walpole’s letter in the newspapers, because, at 
that time, there was neither man, woman, nor child in 
the island of Great Britain, but the said David Hume, 
the said J. J. Rousseau, anti the printers of the several 
newspapers aforesaid. 

“n. That the said David Hume did, at the in¬ 
stigation of the devil, in a most wicked and unnatural 
manner, send, or cause to be sent, to the lodgings of 
him, the said J. J. Rousseau, one dish of beef-steaks, 
thereby meaning to insinuate that he, the said J, J. 
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Rousseau, was a beggar, ami came over to Ragland 
to ask alms." 

And so forth, the heads of the indictment being 
twelve in number, all presented in the saute facetious 
tone, yet summarising rather than parodying the 
splenetic original. 

The quarrel, however, after being something more 
than a nine days' wonder, gradually dickered out. In 
spite of the provocation, Hume here little, if any 
malice, and even used such induence as he had to 
save Jean-Jacques f rom arrest <m his return to France; 
while Jean Jacques, on his part, did not pursue the 
controversy further. *’ I have nothing to say to Mr. 
Hume," he wrote, " except that I think him very in¬ 
solent for a good matt ami very noisy for a philo¬ 
sopher." Fvideutly, therefore, he perused the 
jumphlet in a comparatively lucid interval, though it 
is not less evident that he wan mail on the whole, and 
even continued to get madder. 

To casual acquaintances, no doubt, he seemed to 
be sane though eccentric, which very likely was 
what the provincial gentry, as well as the Derbyshire 
peasantry, expected from a philosopher who was also 
a foreigner, I le was on visiting terms with a few of 
the country families especially with Mr. Bernard 
Granville of Caiwich. The Duchess of Portland met 
him there anil went botanixing with him. Lady 
Kildare wanted him to Ik* her children's tutor. A 
Miss 1 )ewes insisted ujnm prescribing for his ailments. 
Dr. Erasmus Darwin waylaid him on one of his walks, 
and managed to get into conversation with him nlmut 
the Horn of the Peak. These few facts, constituting 
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almost all that is known of the social side of his life at 
Wooton, have been collected and set forth by Pro¬ 
fessor Churton Collins ; 1 and the few traditions of his 
sojourn which still lingered in 1 H 40 were gathered up 
by William Howitt and published in his Visits to Re¬ 
markable places. There were still, at that date, some 
“ oldest inhabitants " who remembered him by the 
name of " Ross Hall,” and the traveller questioned 
some of them about him. 

“ This old man,” he writes, " as well as Farmer 
Burton and Mrs. Salt, described him as walking out 
almost every day, and coming back with great handfuls 
of plants. They described him, exactly as he describes 
himself, in his Armenian dress, only they called his 
striped caftan a plaid. Mademoiselle le Vasseur 
they all called Madam Zell; and Mrs. Salt said how 
much afraid she and her brother, children of about ten 
years old, used to be when they met him in the lanes 
on their way to school. His long gown and belt, and 
his black velvet cap with its gold tassels and pendent 
top, made him a most awful figure to them, especially 
as they used to see him poring on the park wall for 
moss, or groping in some lonely nook after plants. 
As he could not address them in English to dissipate 
their fears, they used to run off, if povable, at the very 
first glimpse of the terrible outlandish man. 

“ They all agreed in saying that both Ross I fall 
and Madam Zell were very good folks*—very kind to 
the poor; and one of them mentioned a fact which, 
as the villagers actually knew nothing of Rousseau's 

1 In Voltaires Montesquieu, and Mom mm in England (Evclvigh 
Nash). 
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history, is very characteristic. 'The old man, who 
used to remain at the house during the absence of 
the family in town, one day heat his wife, the house¬ 
keeper ; and Madam Zell, on some of the villagers 
flocking in at the outcry, in a state of great excite¬ 
ment, said in her few wools of Fnglish to some young 
women, 'Never marry! never marry! You see! 
you see!' 

“Old Farmer Burton said 'it was thought he was 
some king who had been driven from his dominions,'" 

That is practically all that is known of the external 
circumstances of Jean Jacques’ lift; at Wooton. The 
Davenport family, according to l lowitt, preferred the. 
incident of his stay to Iw forgotten. The Reverend 
Walter Davenj>ort Bromley, of whom he made in¬ 
quiries, told him that " his father, having been 
educated on Rousseau's system, anti feeling the 
deficiencies of it, never liked to hear him mentioned," 
Our information can, therefore, only he supplemented 
from the Corresjw»mlence ; am! the impression left on 
the mind by the jierusal of the letters is that of a man 
whose mind is hopelessly clouded by insane sus¬ 
picions, He repeats, again and again, that Voltaire, 
Hume, ami d’Alembert have contrived a plot against 
him. *' l cannot jHnetrate their motive," he writes 
to Du Be) rou, " but a motive they must have," He 
quarrels with all those of his friends who are also 
friends of Hume • with the Lord Marshal, who does 
not write to him often enough ; with Madame tie 
lioufflers, who remonstrates with him on his letter to 
Hume, telling him that all his supporters are " thrown 
into consternation and reduced to silence" by his 
2» 3H5 
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conduct; with Madame: de: Luxembourg, for reasons 
which it is hopeless to try to understand. 1 le even 
declares that Krasinas Darwin’s conversation with him 
on botanical subjects is " part of a preconcerted plan.” 
It is all very preposterous, but it is also very pitiful. 

Finally, of course, as was inevitable, he quarrelled 
with his host. 

The quarrel is another of those in which it is idle 
to look for the rights of the case. Jean-Jacques’ 
conflict was with phantoms conjured up by his own 
diseased imagination, and in every petty annoyance 
he saw a symptom of some deep design against his 
peace. There was trouble, at the nature of which we 
can only guess, between Thtir&se and Davenport's 
servants. There was a difference of opinion, of which 
the details are wrapped in mystery, between Thdr&se 
and the housekeeper about a kettle and some cinders. 
“English domestic servants,” Jean-Jacques declared, 
were worse than “ the devils in hell." He suspected 
wheels within wheels, and concluded that the im¬ 
pertinences of cooks and housemaids were a part of 
the same preconcerted plan as Erasmus Darwin's 
interest in his botanical researches. He wrote to 
Davenport demanding " explanations"; and when 
Davenport delayed his answer presumably because 
he could not make out what on earth it was that he 
was invited to explain —he lost his temper about that, 
and once more took his pen and wrote furiously, in¬ 
sisting that there was some " mystery " which it 
behoved Davenport to clear up without loss of time. 

Davenport humoured him, answering gently and 
diplomatically, and there was peace for a season. 
Early in 1767 , however, Jean-Jacques’ suspicions, 
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temporarily lulled, were re-awakened. Some of his 
letters were- delivere-d hy mistake; to his cousin, F. H. 
Rousseau, in Paris. 1 ie* jumped to the- conelusion 
that his cousin was the* time tiatmtie of Hume. A 
scheme was on foot; a " snare; " had been laiel for 
him. His tmemies were- preparing to open all his 
eorrespondenee anti ste-ai all his manuscripts. Spies 
were watching him, and he doubted whether he 
would be able to get away in safety. A friend must 
come in person let the rescue;. He; appeals to Du 
Peyrou to stmtl setmt* one-, and conclude-s : " Uh, my 
friend, pray feu* me! I do not deserve the; misfortunes 
with which I am overwhe-hmid." 

The fear of boiny* kielnappetl seized him not for 
the first time, He had felt the same appre-hensiem 
when Ixannising with Ford Bute; in the; Thames 
valley. A rivt;r party on that oeeasiou, landing on 
the hank to lunch, frightened him emt of his wits. To 
the amazement of his companion, he took to his heels 
and ran. The terror was now no momentary aberra¬ 
tion, hut a fixed idea ; and em April 30 he sat down 
and wrote; 1 ktvenjKirt the me»st extraordinary letter in 
the whole* of his publishes! enm-sponelenea*. 

Strange thing.,, he; saiel, had beam going on in the 
house since Christmas, 1 faveimort emidu to have 



career with courage " ; he can be crushed, but he will 
not be degraded And so farewell 1 He is sincerely 
grateful for noble hospitality. His one regret is that 
his host did not become his friend. 

Having written that, he disappeared, leaving the 
luggage behind as usual, but taking Thdrise with 
him for once. For several days no one knew what 
had become of him. *' After all my inquiries," wrote 
Davenport to Hume, “I can’t, for the life of me, 
find out to what part my wild philosopher is fled. . . . 
They scarce took anything along with them but what 
their 
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no one had treated him otherwise than kindly; but 
his own fears hunted him tirelessly, and had at last 
reduced him to a state of abject terror. 1 le trembled, 
not only for his liberty but for his life; anil he wrote 
both to the Lord Chancellor and to General Conway 
to say so. There is a plot against him, he reiterates. 
He will promise anything if only he may be helped to 
escape. He will undertake not to write his Memoirs, 
never to breathe a word of the treatment he has re¬ 
ceived in England, and never to speak of Mr. Hume 
except in complimentary terms. Hut he must be pro¬ 
tected. It will not be very safe for his enemies to 
procure; his assassination. lie is too well known a 
man to disappear mysteriously; he will be missed, 
and questions will be asked. Only he does not 
feel safe. Protection is really necessary. May he 
not—-at his own expense—-be accorded an escort of 
cavalry ? 

So he wrote ; and the answer was, of course, that 
he needed no escort other than that of a postboy. I le 
pushed on alone, therefore, with none but postboys to 
protect him, galloping for his life, as if armed pursuers 
were indeed upon his track, covering the whole dis¬ 
tance between Spalding and Dover in a couple of 
days. At Dover he found the sea raging so that he 
could not start. This, it seemed to him, was yet 
another incident in the great plot lbr his downfall and 
dishonour. He climbed - a stark, raving maniac- 
on to a {>edestal from which he could address the 
|K>puluce, and denounced the machinations of his 
foes in a language which none of his hearers 
understood. 
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sently the wind fell; and on May 22 we find him at 
Calais, writing to the; Marquis tie Miraheau and others 
to say that he has passed through “queer adventures," 
considering whose hospitality he will next accept, and 
whither he had best repair to end his days in peace. 



CHAPTER XXXV 


Juan Jacquca 1 iniidmss »Wm it due to gcnit? —Tht? guest ul 
Miriiltcmii at Fltntry Ami tit the Ptinec du Conti at Tryo*— 
Trouble with tin" servants -Amt with the neighbours—Sudden 
departure -•Truvrb to Lyons- -Am! In Grenoble ■-Kxttursion 
to the Grande ClMrtrnisr—SiHtleK lit Hourgoitv—Got** through 
a ceremony of marriage with Tlirrfctiti. 

In later years jean Jacques attributed his vagaries in 
England to the climate; and very possibly he was 
right. I le was gouty as well as neurotic ; and the damp 
anti the fogs of' England, though they do not drive 
men mad, do at least make their gout, if gout be their 
ailment, worse; while English food and English cooking 
have a similar tendency. And though gout, however 
bad, does not necessarily induce insanity, it imparts a 
colour of its own to any insanity that exists. The 
gouty are specially apt to be suspicious of mysteries 
and black intrigues, and to imagine that foul con¬ 
spirators are working against them in the dark. 
When the gout leaves them, the suspicions vanish too. 
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His mind was no longer clouded with a doubt as to 
the intentions of his best friends. He left Hume, and 
Walpole, and Voltaire, and d’Alembert alone. He 
wrote sane letters, anti looked round serenely for a 
fresh host and a fresh place of refuge. 

The next few years of his life were years of 
wandering. They are years over which his bio¬ 
graphers, with one accord, pass lightly; and there is 
no good reason why a fresh biographer should dwell 
on them. It was a period in which he wrote nothing 
and in which nothing happened -of which, conse¬ 
quently, there is little to record except the dates of his 
successive migrations and the recurring, though not 
continuous, evidences of an unbalanced intellect. 

While he was in England, Count Orloff had offered 
him a retreat on one of his estates in Russia. That 
invitation he had wisely declined with thanks, on the 
ground that he was too old, ton ill, anti too much in 
need of sunshine. From Calais he wrote that he had 
resolved to seek repose at Venice, hut that, as the 
journey was long, he must proceed by short stages, 
and would like to spend a few days in Paris, incognito, 
and see his friends. The Marquis tie Mirabeau, the 
"friend of men ” anti the father of tin; more famous 
Mirabeau, with whom he had lately been in corre¬ 
spondence, offered him a house at Floury sous-Mention, 
just outside the capital, anti he went there. That was 
the first stage, and our glimpse of it may he taken from 
a letter in which Hume repeats Horace Walpole’s 
gossip :•— 

" Though Rousseau is settled , . . within a league 
of Paris, nobody inquires after him, nobody visits him, 
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nobody talks of him ; every one has agreed to neglect 
and disregard him : a more sudden revolution of 
fortune than almost ever happened to any man-- at 
least to any man of letters.” 

There is malice there, on Walpole's part if not on 
Hume's; and the suggestion that jean-Jacques was 
once more disappointed because he was not conspicuous 
seems unfair. 1 Ie was a man awakened from a night¬ 
mare and ashamed of his hallucinations. He had 
made a fool of himself, anti he knew it, and wanted 
to hide his head while he recovered. It was precisely 
because Mirabeau would not leave him in pence that 
he quitted h'leury. The friend of men hud theories 
of his own on political economy, and wanted Jean- 
Jacques to go pamphleteering on his behalf, Jean- 
Jacques told him that he could not be bothered 
with political economy, that he meant to publish 
nothing more before his death ; and as for 
reading 

*' I propose henceforward to road nothing which 
might reawaken my dormant ideas not even your 
books. From this time forward I am dead to 
all literature whatsoever, Nothing will alter my 
determination on this point. My gratitude to you 
is profound ; but it does not go so far as to make 
me able or willing to rouse myself from my intel¬ 
lectual coma," 

Their tempers being, thus incompatible, the sooner 
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without turning ami rending him. The corre¬ 
spondence continued for some time, and continued 
to be amicable, though Jean-Jacques moved on. 
The Prince de Conti had placed his country seat 
at Trye at his disposal, and assured him of his 
protection. He changed his name —a favourite 
proceeding with him almost from his youth. He 
had called himself Vaussore de Villeneuve while 
teaching music at Lausanne, and I kidding while 
making love to Madame de Larnage on the road 
to Montpellier; and now at Trye he called himself 
Renou. Settling at Trye some time in June 1767, 
he remained for about a year. That is the second 
stage—the stage at which suspicions revive and the 
symptoms of insanity reappear. 

What happened at Trye to trouble his composure is 
uncertain. No definite allegation of importance can 
be extracted from his letters. Probably, therefore, 
nothing whatever happened except that the gout 
returned and that Thcrese quarrelled with the 
servants. It was her habit to quarrel, not only with 
English domestic servants but with all domestic 


servants everywhere; and it must, of course, be 
admitted that her position was difficult, and that the 
pampered menials of a Prince of the Blood were 
more than likely to be impertinent to her. Our 
evidence on that ooint. however, is derived not from 


Jean-Jacques but from Hu 
From Jean-Jacques himself \ 
once more, for some mysteriou 
hand is against him and all tin 
are on his track. He take 
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“You ask me to give you an account of my life 
here. No, no, my respectable friend; ! will not 
wound your heart with such a tale. The treatment 
which 1 have experienced in this country from all 
the inhabitants without exception, from the very 
instant of my arrival among them, is too contrary 
to the character of the nation and the intentions of 
the Prince who has accorded me this shelter to he 
attributed to anything but an access of madness the 
reason of which 1 am unwilling even to inquire." 

In a letter written a little later to Du Peyroti, he 
goes into more detail. I le has no doubt, he says, that 
the Prince and Madame de Luxembourg wish to 
do their best for him; but that has not sufficed. 
“ All the Prince's household, all the priests, all the 
peasants, all the neighbours " are tip in arms against 
him. The nature of their demonstrations is not 
explained; but in a subsequent letter some at least 
of the grievances are jiarticulurised. Jean-Jacques’ 
botanical researches, it appears, have been treated 
with contempt. A botanist is ranked by the people 
of Gisors not with men of science but with apothe¬ 
caries ; it is the belief of the peasants that the 
philosopher {Kisses his time in compounding purgative 
pills. Nor is that all. Though he is living in the 
midst of gardens and orchards, the gardeners are in a 
conspiracy to prevent him from procuring fruit and 
vegetables. He has complained of this to the Prince, 
who spent a few clays at Trye while hunting;, and the 
Prince has sent him a dish of fruit from his own table. 
But still M l am like Tantalus in the midst of the waters, 
and my ftositkm is awful from every jioint of view." 
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Du Peyrou has advised him to seek consolation 
in botany in spite of the; jeers of his neighbours, 
but he cannot:— 

“The people in whose power I am do not even 
leave me this resource. They wait for me as I walk 
along the roads; they spare no pains to drive me 
from this place, and they mean to succeed in their 
object, if not by one means, then by another. One 
of their most cunning devices has been to set the 
inhabitants of adjacent villages against me. The road 
passing through the court and the terrace was lately 
closed. Though the closing of it is a great incon¬ 
venience to me personally, they have managed to 
circulate the report, through the gamekeepers, that 
it is ' the gentleman up at the castle ‘ who insists 
upon thus depriving the peasants of their right of 
way. I perceived the consequences of this report on 
the two last occasions on which I went out, and I am 
not tempted to repeat the experience. . . . So you 
see, my dear friend, I am helpless in the hands of my 
persecutors." 

That is how he saw the situation; but other 
people saw it differently. “ That dog of a Diogenes," 
wrote d’Alembert, “is at Trye. They tell me that 
he tyrannises over the country jieople, and has them 
imprisoned or locked up whenever he has anything 
to complain of -and you know how little it takes to 
start him complaining." The case is evidently one 
in which the verdict depends ujkxi the [joint of 
view; all that is clear is that Jean'Jacques and his 
neighbours reciprocated one another’s unneighbourly 
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feelings; and that he, having submitted to his annoy¬ 
ances for three months longer, suddenly took his 
leave of the Prince de Conti in another of those 
letters which only a madman could have written 

“ My Loro, The members of your household-— 
I except no one are quite incapable of understand¬ 
ing me. . . . They have spared no pains—and will 
spare none -each employing the mumeuvres which 
he thinks most appropriate, to make me appear an 
object of universal detestation and contempt, and 
to compel me to leave your house. ... My heart 
and my life are at your service, but my honour is 
my own. Permit me to obey its call and go away 
to-morrow. I venture to say that you owe. it to me 
to do so. You really must not allow a rascal such 
as I am to live among these honourable men." 

He departed as promptly as he announced, leaving 
Thdr&se l>ehind, as was his habit. We find him a 
few days later at Lyons, and then at Grenoble, plan¬ 
ning an excursion to Cham Wry, to visit the. grave of 
Madame de Warens, but still pursued by phantom 
persecutors. " Since l left Trye," he writes to 
TWr&se, " I have daily acquired more and more 
certain proof that the vigilant eye of malevolence 
never quits me for an instant, and is especially on 
the look out for me at the frontier." He doubts, he 
tells her, whether he will return alive from his 
expedition, and he directs her how to act in the event 
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twenty years, and which mutual esteem, without which 
no friendship can he lasting, has continually increased." 

That is his own account of the transaction. Paris 
heard of it and passed its comments, “A tine con 
elusion to a sordid romance," was tint observation of 
d’Alembert. “ Why he has married her now, and 
why he didn't marry her before," wrote Madame tie 
Boufilers to Hume, "is more than 1 can tell you." 
They would have been able to add, if they had been 
present at the wedding, that it was not a wedding at 
all in any proper sense of the word, but merely a 
fantastic parody of the marriage ceremony, meaning¬ 
less in the eyes of the Church and invalid in the eyes 
of the law. A ** solemn engagement" is Jean-Jacques' 
description of it, “ contracted in all the: simplicity, but 
also in all the truth, of nature, in the presence of two 
honourable and worthy men "; and the Memoirs of 
one of the two honourable and worthy men in question 
contain a picture of the ritual; - 

" On the 2<>th of August," writes Champagneux, 
“he invited me to dine with him on the following 
day, and he gave: the same invitation to my cousin, 
M. de Rosiere. We arrived a little before our time. 
Rousseau was better dressed than usual: Mile Kenou 
had also given more attention than usual to her toilette, 
Rousseau led us both into an inner apartment, and 
there begged us to witness the most important act of 
his life, Then, taking Mile Return's hand, he spoke 
of the affection which had subsisted between them for 
five-and-twenty years, and of his determination to 
make the alliance indissoluble by tying the conjugal 
knot. He asked Mile Renou whether she shared 
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his sentiments, and when she murmured ‘ yes,’ with 
transports of tenderness, Rousseau, still holding her 
hand in his, pronounced a discourse in which he drew 
a touching picture of the marriage tie, dwelling on 
various incidents of his life, and gave his sentiments 
such an absorbing interest that Mile Renou, my 
cousin, and myself dissolved in tears, evoked by the 
divers sentiments which his warm eloquence inspired 
in us. Then, rising to heavenly heights, he spoke in 
language so exalted that we could no longer follow 
him ; but presently, realising to what sublime heights 
he had attained, he came down to earth again. He 
called us to bear witness to the oath which he swore 
always to be the husband of Mile Renou, and begging 
us never to forget it. His mistress reciprocated his 
vows, and they embraced. A profound silence suc¬ 
ceeded this melting scene. We jxtssed from the 
marriage ceremony to the wedding breakfast. Not a 
cloud was on the bridegroom's brow. He was gay 
all through the repast, and at dessert he sang two 
couplets which he had composed for the occasion.” 

One would have said — his friends doubtless 
thought—that he had escaped from his hallucinations 
and had, at the eleventh hour, found happiness in 
love. It may be that he himself thought so; it may 
even be that, for a season, he actually was happy. 
But the respite, if respite he did enjoy, was brief. 
The clouds were soon to gather again ; and the lime 
de miel, so long and so strangely postponed, was to 
be followed, after a very short interval, by a lime 
rousse. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 


t Ilciiirgciiii Ami *il Momjtim Otwrrrl with Tlttvrtfb lli«? 
xrser- C t Hinrrrl with Thrrbsi* Rrt mu iluttou with ritiibr*-* 
;?riri-Jar*jiitn-i himuh over llir itmigttrM of tin rttnttttn 
diiws that tir tiiin hi hint ficitrtr.ttmi llinr iimiivi«» l >mi|in 
* return in Ram mul rtmr hi* reputation by UMiliiig his 
tmpsmms aloud. 

first blow at Jtun -Jacques' Iranqiiilltty at Ilmirgtiin 
struck by Thevenin, the furrier. There must be 
tst thirty letters must of them Ion# letters--in 
\ jeau Jacques calls friends and acquaintances 
Grangers anti Kurope generally to witness that 
is not a wonl of truth in the allegation that he 
Tht'*veniu the furtier nine' francs, 
hcveniu, it must he admitted, had no just claim 
im. It was a case of mistaken identity, 1’he 
Rousseau is almost as common in Trance* as 
ante Johnson in Knqland, the? name Macdonald 
Jutland, or the name Williams in Wales; and 
enin’s ereelitor was nut Jean-Jactjuex, hut some* 
am! quite different Rousseau, Or it may have 
some imjtosior whet had pretended to be, Jean- 
ie» in ttrder l«t borrow nine francs on the security 
♦real philosophic reputation, The claim, at any 
was instantly withe Ira wn when claimant ami 
riant met, 'This is Jean Jacques' friend Servant 
mt of their interview ; - 
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“ Rousseau hurries from Bourgoin to Grenoble 
and confronts the man, together with Thcrcse, in the 
presence of several respectable witnesses. What 
happened then was what we had all expected to 
happen. The furrier failed to recognise in Rousseau 
of Grenoble the Rousseau whom he had met at 
Verri&res. We all laughed at the mistake. The real 
Rousseau, as it seems to me, might very well have 
joined in the laugh without compromising himself, and 
that should have been the end of the matter. But 
not at all. The citizen of Geneva never minded 
making a fuss about his private affairs, and he made 
one now. It was his evident intention that this soap- 
bubble should burst like a bomb-shell.” 

Instead, therefore, of accepting the excuses offered, 
he called the world to witness to his integrity. Where 
could he flee, he asked the Comte tie Tonnerre, to 
escape from impostors, and from the lies and calumnies 
that pursued him? Then he wrote to the French 
Minister of Finance to expose the attempted fraud, 
and to lay before him evidence which he had col- 
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grievance. At Montmorency, it will he remembered, 
Jean-Jacques made a glossary of her uncouth perver¬ 
sions of the French language 11 for the amusement of 
Madame de Luxembourg." Other chroniclers relate 
that, at Botirgoin and Grenoble, lie laughed at her 
ignorance in her presence at the dinner-tables of his 
friends. It is another of our many proofs that no 
experience could ever teach him to behave quite like 
a gentleman; and one can understand that the mis¬ 
placed merriment combined with the deprivations to 
make his mistress angry. 

11 is letter, however, reconciled her. It was a very 
humble letter, very affectionate and devoted, full of 
proper solicitude for her future, full of minute advice 
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tion, invited him to stay in his house. The trades 
people: insisted upon giving him credit. But all in 
vain. He clamoured that the* offer of credit was a 
device for imposing charity on him against his will. 
He declined Bovier's invitation, declaring that he 
would rather go out and eat grass in the fields; and 
Bovier had to go round the town and look fur lodgings 
for him in the rain at nine* o'clock at night. Asked to 
dinner by Bovier, a few days later he came, but rose 
from the table and lasit a precipitate retreat before the 
meal was finished bemuse be had heard the bell ring 
ami suspected that he was about to he exhibited as an 
object of curietsity to strangers. That was the mood 
in which hi’ went to Bourgoin, and in that mood he 
continued there ; his mind naturally dwelling upon the 
plot which he Itelieved his enemies to have contrived. 
" The more I look into the matter," he: wrote, " the 
greater my certainty that some mischief is brewing, 
though l cannot make tint exactly what it is.” 

Presently, however, he persuaded himself that he 
had, at last, divined the true character of tin: intrigue. 
No less a (KTsou, he declared, than the Due de 
Choisettl, Foreign Minister of France, was at the 
Datum of it. Long ago, while living at Montmorency, 
he had offended the 1 )ur de t'hoiseul by praising 
him. The 1 )ue de ( “hoiseul had taken offence because 
he knew, only tts» well, that the praise was undeserved. 
It was ironical, he thought, and a veiled insult lay 
beneath it: "That is the origin of his hatred of me, 
and of my misfortunes," As for his methods 

"To satisfy his desire for vengeance, he sought 
neither my death, which would have put an end to my 
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sufferings, nor my captivity, which would at least have 
given me repose. He perceived that the worst torture 
which could he inflicted upon a proud and ambitious 
man was opprobrium and contempt, and that I dreaded 
nothing more than to find myself the object of hatred; 
and he framed his plans on that assumption. The 
object of his life has been to represent me as a monster. 
He has secretly contrived the defamation of my char¬ 
acter. He has environed me with his satellites, and 
caused them to drag me through the mire; he hits 
made me the sport and laughing - stock of the 
vulgar.” 

And all this with devilish cunning, causing cruelty 
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From that moment onward they have had me. in 
:r grip, from wideh 1 shall never escape." 

Nor is that all. The French have not wasted 
r time. The sixteen months of his absence in 
rlaml gave them their opportunity of stirring up 
neh feeling against hint, ami they availed them¬ 
es of" it to the full. His reception, on his return, 
not such as he had a right to expect; and even 
foreign polity of the country has been directed 
t a special view to his annoyance. The " ritlicu- 
i ami iniquitous expedition to Corsica" was 
,-eived and executed for this mean and (xtitry 
iota?. He, Jean J act pies, had taken Corsica 
er his patronage and protection, and M, tie 
>iseu! forthwith set out to eumpier Corsica. He 
iew what was the blow that would cause my heart 
greatest agony, and he did not spare me." 

With more with much more to the same effect. 
“ the details included in the execution of the 
against me are immense am! inconceivable"; 
the letter unmasking the intrigue is as long us 
ng article in the AVe/We. It is a mud 

sr mat}, without qualification, from the first lint* 
it? Keg ; ami yet there it* method in the madness. 
Jean Jacques also has hi?* plan. " f owe the 
tinder of my life to the honour of my memory," 
writes to M. tie Saint < lermain; and he has 
ighf out a means whereby his memory may be 
guarded. His ('oitjt'ssims, begun at Modern, 
continued at VVouton ami Trye, were now coin¬ 
'd. He would go to Fails and read the Co»» 
ms aloud " in order to exjtnse ami disconcert 
great conspiracy." 
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One must not think of him, therefore, as drifting 
back to Paris because he was tired (or because 
Thdr&se was tired) of the country; nor must we 
picture him fleeing from Bourgoin, as some bio¬ 
graphers have done, to escape from bucolic perse¬ 
cution. He may, no doubt, have had some such 
collateral motives. Thdrese was never happy in the 
country, and generally managed to involve him in 
disagreements with his neighbours. He himself, 
when in the country, complained, sometimes that he 
received too much attention, anti sometimes that he 
received too little. There is a well-accredited story 
to the effect that, once, when he had announced his 
intention of going out on the hills to botanise, he 
sulked all day because no curious and admiring crowd 
assembled to watch and follow him. I attle disappoint¬ 
ments of that kind may well have helped to make 
him restless; but the fact remains that his chief 
purpose in returning to Paris was to clear his reputa¬ 
tion by reading his Con/tssims aloud. 

Saint-Germain tried to dissuade him. *' Why," 
he asked, “sacrifice your time to your enemies? If 
your reputation is attacked, it is not your place to 
defend it. That task appertains to the honourable 
men who are acquainted with you and with your 
works. They, few though they be, will be able to 
silence your foes without your help. As for yourself, if 
you employ your talents in such a way, you will 
compromise the honour that you have already won." 

Excellent advice, indeed—unimpeachably sound 
if Saint-Germain was acquainted with the contents 
of the work designed to justify the ways of 
Jean-Jacques to men, anti very sagacious if he only 
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guessed at them. Hut Jean Jacques was not asking 
his friend's advice, and had no idea of taking it. He 
had made up his mind to "place his reputation as 
a deposit in tin* hearts of virtuous and honourable 
men," believing that his "vile accusers" would he 
put to confusion if he read the Cottfessuws aloud, 
and could not he put to confusion by any other 
means. Assured of that, he packed tip his manu¬ 
scripts and departed. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 


Back in Paris— Jean-Jacquest abandons Armenian apparel—Rela¬ 
tions with the Prince cle Ligne—The reading of the Con* 
fissions—V\\wx reception is discouraging— Madame d’Kpinay 
appeals to the police to interfere. 

It was in July 1770, in the fifty-ninth year of his 
age, that Jean-Jacques returned to Paris, where he 
was to remain until within a few months of the end. 
His books brought him in a small revenue, nearly 
sufficient for his needs, which he could supplement 
by copying music. This has struck many com¬ 
mentators as an absurd occupation for a man of his 
genius; but it may have had its utility as a sedative, 
like the making of laces, and the game of cup-and- 
ball, and so have given the life of the "self-torturing 
sophist" the outward semblance--and perhaps also 
something of the inward reality- of calm. 

He, furthermore, for what reason one knows not, 
now abandoned the trailing garments of the Orient, 
and bought himself an ordinary, unconspicuous suit 
of clothes. Perhaps Thdrese insisted. Perhaps the 
abatement of his malady-—we know that it did cease 
to trouble him during the latter jieriod of his life - - 
prompted him to return to normal clothes. Perhaps 
his motives were more subtle, and he feared lest 
the eccentricities of his attire should give a handle 
to the enemies whom it was his purjxise to confound, 
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and wished to pm ii nut of tht’ir power to answer 
his arguments with gibes at his apparel. Whatever 
his reasons and they hardly matter he resumed 
his place in Paris as a Parisian whose persona! 
appearance invited no remark. 

Grimm gives us a glimpse at him, writing on 
July 15, 1770: 

" He goes out a good deal, ami is to he seen at 
the houses of fashionable ladies. I le sups sometimes 
too with Sophie Armatltl,' and an elegant company 
of ptiil waUxs and ArAwv rmt£?s. Rttlhierc * is 
the guide who takes hint about. A good many 
inquisitive people have been to call on him —among 
others, the Prince tie Digue," 

The Prince de l ague has himself recorded in his 
Memoirs how hi' called and how he was received. 
I le climbed the stairs of the recluse with the 
effrontery of youth, pretending to have made a 
mistake, and asking for " M. Rousseau of Toulouse," 
the founder of the ftmrmii Hm it AyVt%«e. '* 1 am 
only Rousseau of Geneva," was the reply. “Ah, 
the great botanist 1" the flatterer proceeded; and 
Jean-Jacques was inveigled into showing him his 
botanical library and hi;* collection of dried plants; 
and then the conversation turned on the copying 
of music, and shifted to the malice of mankind and 
the unconscionable behaviour of David Hume, 

* The txfrbrotrd iirtroi*, huinno al»u f«i hit ninrilani wit. 

* An author amt «ii«» u diplomatist, who had Iren secretary to 
M. tie iJrctcuil, Gem Si Amba-fiitloi to Stockholm. 
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“ His ugly old wife, or servant,” (the Prince 
proceeds) "interrupted us, from time to time, with 
silly questions about his soup and his underclothing; 
but he answered her with a gentleness of speech 
which would have ennobled a piece of cheese: if that 
had been the subject of his talk. I could not see 
that he distrusted me the least in the world. . . . 
After a silence of veneration, all the while looking 
the author of the Nowe lie IflloYsc straight in the 
face, I withdrew from his garret, the abode of rats, 
but nevertheless the sanctuary of genius. He rose, 
escorted me to the door with a show of interest, 
and never asked my name." 

They were to meet again, however. The Prince 
wrote Jean-Jacques a letter, which Jean-Jacques pub¬ 
lished, though it was not intended for publication; 
and Jean-Jacques then returned his call. " I could 
not believe my eyes," writes the Prince. " Louis xiv. 
could not have felt a livelier vanity when he re¬ 
ceived the ambassador of the King of Siam." He 
implored his visitor to be happy in spite of himself, 
and to come and live in a Temple of Virtue which he 
offered to build for his use in his own tiny Princi¬ 
pality at Bel-Oeil, where he would find " neither 
parliament nor clergy, but the best sheep in the 
world." But Jean-Jacques declined. As usual he 
suspected ulterior and sinister motives; and the 
Prince, upon reflection, felt relieved : “ For, if he had 
accepted the offer, he would doubtless have brought 
discord into my sovereignty, if not among my subjects, 
at least among my sheep, which he would assuredly 
have declared to be wolves." So they parted, Jean- 
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Jacques convinced that the Prince who had seemed 
so gracious was the too! of his enemies after all, the 
Prince, on his part, persuaded that Jean-Jacques 
would rather he persei tiled than ignored; and the 
upshot ot the acquaintance was that, when the Prince 
de I agin* went hat h to Bel t )eil, anti filled a gallery 
there with the Busts of philosophers, he placed the 
bust of Jean Jacques outside the door, as an indica¬ 
tion that he thought him unworthy of admission to 
such illustrious company. 

'Phut, however, was lung afterwards, fean- 
Jacques, in the meantime, was engaged with the >4rent 
task of rehabilitating his reputation, and silencing 
the tongue of slander, By reading his ('on/rumis 
aloud. 

There eotiltl Be no stronger proof of the? interest 
which his personality .till commanded than the fact 
that In* found a willing, am! even an eager, audience 
in the conditions which he imposed. lie did not read 
the early Book?, whir h posterity esteems the Best, the 
l«»oks whit h relate Bis memories of the glory ami the 
dream of youth, the years of the odyssey and the 
idylls. In those Books In* h.ul talked, as it were, to 
himself, remembered what he liked to rrmemlier, and 
tortured the truth, ami twisted the fact ., with an eye 
to hi*, own rather than the not Id's good opinion. The 
work! could wait until after his death for his send 
mental calumnies on Madame de Waretts. It was bin 
life in Paris, at the I Irrmitage, at Montmorency, and 
at Motiers that he was in haste to vindicate ; and In* 
began with Book VII, the (took which describes his 
arrival in the tapitai in 1741, with fifteen louts in 
his pocket; and he read from dawn till dusk for 
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seventeen hours according to some of his listeners— 
with only two brief intervals for refreshments. 

Four accounts of the readings have been pre¬ 
served. We may quote the oldest of them, written 
out by Dorat, 1 one of the few friends who remained 
faithful to Jean-Jacques until the end, in the form of 
a letter to a lady, ami printed, eight years later, in 
the Journal dc Paris . 

“ Madame,” Dorat begins, " it is now three hours 
after midnight. 1 have just gone home, intoxicated 
with delight and admiration. 1 expected the: reading 
to last eight hours. It lasted fourteen or fifteen. 2 
We assembled at nine* o’clock in the morning, and 
our party has only just broken up, without any in¬ 
terval in the entertainment except for a brief rest 
which, brief though it was, seemed all too long to us. 
It was his Autobiography that Rousseau read to us. 
What a work it is! How well he depicts himself, 
and what a pleasure one feds in recognising the 
portrait! He acknowledged his merits in it with a 
noble pride, and admits his faults with a still more 
noble frankness. He brought tears to our eyes by 
the pathetic picture which he drew of his sufferings 
and his weaknesses, of the trust which he reposed in 
his friends and the ingratitude with which they [Ktid 
him for his confidences, of all the storms that have 
raged in his sensitive heart, so often wounded by the 

1 An unsuccessful dramatist. 

a Seventeen according to t Jusaulx, and eighteen according to 
Barrud Beauvert. 

* At six, according to Dusaulx, and at seven according to 
Barrud. 
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caressing hand of hvpoi risy, ami, above ail, of those 
amiable passions whi« h still give him pleasure even 
though they distress his soul, 1 wept for him in all 
sincerity. 1 found a secret, voluptuous satisfaction in 
making this ottering of sympathetic tears, evoked, it 
may he, in part hy the thought of my own present 
position no less than hy the narrative to which I 
listened, bur the good jean Jacques in his divine 
Memoirs jKirirayed a woman whom he has wor¬ 
shipped, in language so rm hunting, so amiable, no 
freshly coloured, and so delicate that I seemed to 
recognise you in the pii tore, I enjoyed the delicious 
thought of your trsemblam e to it, ami this enjoyment 
was toy rulusivr privilege and prerogative," 

Thin in tin* testimony of youth and enthusiasm 
of an enthusiastic youth, in fact, who had his own 
quarrel with tin* Km >« Sop.rdi as, hy whom, for reasons 
which do not utmoii us, the Academy door had hern 
slammed in his f.ue, He gue-, on to tell us how 
Jean Jatque*. com hided In*, trading with "a solemn 
epilogue,’' assuring his hearer*, that he had told them 
the truth, speaking w ithout fear or favour, that anyone 
who dared to contradict his statements was a liar ami 
impostor, ami that any one who regard*, his character 
ami conduct a*, dishonourable "is himself a man who 
ought to he suppressed." 

“ No man," 1 karat continues, “ever exhibited a 
more lofty mural pride, or more boldly challenged the 
judgment of his ports, than did the author of the 
Confetwm " ; and he tom hales; 

“The document of which I have spoken to you is, 
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in very truth, a masterpiece of genius and simplicity, 
of candour and moral courage. What a spectacle of 
giants transformed into dwarves ! What a spectacle, 
too, of men of obscure virtue restored to the reputation 
which they deserve, and avenged of the malice of their 
detractors by the bare word of an honest man! He 
sanctifies, in his work, the memory of every kindness 
done to him ; but he unmasks with equal candour all 
the charlatans with whom our age abounds.” 

That was how an admirer wrote under the im¬ 
mediate spell of the eloquence. 

The modern reader, reading in cold blood, is 
differently affected. One still admires, anti enjoys, 
the eloquence, but one is not swept off one’s feet by 
it. One admits that it is a great work of art—a work 
of genius, even-—but one denies the moral grandeur, 
and shudders at the taste. Any out; who hesitates 
has only to turn to tilt: Ciwftmhns and consider 
what it was that Jean-Jacques confessed, in order to 
attain conviction. He confessed that, if he had not 
been magnanimous, Madame d'Hmtdetoi would have 
been seduced; and Madame d’lloudetot was still 
living, and still in Paris. He confessed that Madame 
de Rouffiers had thrown herself at his head; anti 
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ptjrjH)s«; of learning t** llu* calumnious avowals. 
Comment in Mtprrlluou ami thru’ i;t n*» excuse. Or 
rather, thf only cx« m.e b> that Joan Jacques sincerely 
believed that Utr-.r eonfev.ions would redound to his 
honour and gloiy, am! that excuse is only valid be 
cause it is a proof that h<* was mad. 

It seemed, for a moment, an if he would really gain 
his etui and achieve glory through his shamelessness. 
Tin; Co/t/mium, Horat tells tt*., were the talk of 
Parts, and even the King of Sweden asked to be 
allowed to borrow a < opy of them. When Paris had 
taken time to ief|e ( t, however, its opinion was un¬ 
favourable, and I for at was left almost alone in his 
enthusiasm. The only one of Jean-Jacques’ enemies 
ttt be serioteily perturbed about the readings watt 
Madame d'H pinny, Tlu*rt’se presumably did not 
understand that they affet led her, Madame de 
Boulders was too great a lady, and Matlame 
d'I!outletot was too iudilferent, and too happy 
in the love nl Saint l.ambert, tt* interfere; but 
Matlame d'Kpinuy wrote to the lieutenant of {rolice, 
'* i think it wouhl be a good it lea/' she wrote, M if you 
would speak to Jean-Jacques yourself gently enough 
to leave him without cause for complaint, but firmly 
enough to prevent him from doing it again *’; and the 
lieutenant of police conveyed the intimation, am! the 
readings stopjted. 

They were suspended the more readily because 
Jean-Jacques himself mm dissatisfied with the effect 
which they produced. This is his own picture of the 
scene, and it is very different from that of Dorat * 

“ All the company kept silence. The only one of 
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them who seemed to me to be moved was Madame 
d’Egmont. She trembled visibly, but she quickly 
pulled herself together, and refrained from speaking, 
just as the others did. That was all the. profit that I 
derived from my reading and the declaration with 
which I closed it." 

He was displeased, too, with the behaviour of the 
listeners who were privileged to take notes of his 
discourse :■— 

“They never noted any of the passages which 
were favourable to my character; but they never 
failed to take a very careful note, indeed, of any 
passages in which the truth compelled the author to 
accuse himself and take blame upon his shoulders." 

Consequently:— 

“ The most sacred deposit of friendship Iwcame in 
their hands the instrument of treachery. They repre¬ 
sented my errors as vices ; they treated my peccadilloes 
as crimes; they spoke of the follies of my youth as if 
they were foul deeds, deliberately done after 1 hud 
reached years of discretion." 

It was discouraging; but no one who has rent! the 
Confessions can feel surprised. It may In? that Jean* 
Jacques exaggerates the chilliness of their reception, 
for he always looked at all such hostile manifestations 
through a magnifying glass; but there is no denying 
that the Confessions lent themselves to the pur|K»ses 
of his detractors, and invited the mockery of the 
scornful; and it is not to be supjsised that either 
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open enmity or covert envy was slow to grasp so good 
a handle. 

The fact remains, at any rate, that the reading of 
the Confessions was a failure. Intended to rehabili¬ 
tate Jean-Jacques' reputation, it left that reputation 
where it was. The little stir that it made " fizzled 
out," so to say, leaving hardly any trace behind; and 
the few years of old age through which we have still 
to follow Jean-Jactjues, though marked by distress, 
despondency, and ineradicable suspicions, are devoid 
of sensational incident, and almost devoid of incident 
of any kind. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 


Last years in Paris—The hero-worshipjxirK of the younger genera¬ 
tion—Reminiscences of Dusauix, Kymar, Coramtv., and 
Bomardin de Saint Pierre The writing of the A'h<tries — 
And of the Dialogues —Further evidence of insanity—The 
final coup d* thhltre. 

His last years brought Jean-Jacques quite near to 
the French Revolution. It was to be his revolution 
in so far as it was any man’s. His books were to be 
the Scriptures of such men as Robespierre and Saint- 
Just, and of such women as Madame Roland,—to 
provide them with their formula-, their phrases, and 
their sentimentalism-—-to be quoted in justification of 
their excesses and intolerance. The hides of the 
aristocrats, it has been picturesquely said, were to be 
used to bind the second edition of the Contrat Social. 
One looks, therefore, as one examines the records of 
his final period, for some sign that he foresaw the 
great upheaval—the new heaven and the new earth 
—the kingdom that was to come by violence in his 
name. 

One looks in vain. There is nothing whatever 
in our picture of Jean-Jacques’ declining days that 
suggests Moses on the heights of Pisgah gazing 
wistfully towards the Promised I-and to which he 
had led the way, but which he might not enter. Our 
picture is rather of a disillusioned sage,—a “ dis- 
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gruntled '* egoist, careless of any cause, a man with 
a grievance, indifferent to everything except his 
grievance, 1!«' *,*>*i no satixf.u'tion from tin* thought 
that he hat! done his work, am! ili.it the* written word 
remained, that In* had east his bread upon the 
waters, and would see it after many days. " Would 
to God," he said to one friend, "that I had never 
written a line!" And to another: "If there is one 
thing that I t an boast of, it is that l began to write 
late, and ee.e.rd to write early." F.ven the Con t rat 
Swiaf ba«l t eased to me m to him what it rontitmed 
to mean to his dim iples. " The: people who claim to 
understand it,” he said, "are much cleverer that* 1 
am " ; and tin* qm -.lion whit h haunted him was not: 
What etfei t were hi-. «lot trines producing ? hut rather: 
What were people thinking and saying about him ? 
I>U! they admit that he wan urinous? Or did they 
calumniate him behind his but k * 

We have several pk tore*, of thin final phase: from 
Dttsawlx,* th«* tlirondm, whom Marat afterwards 
saved from execution mt the ground that he wan "an 
inoffensive bore", from Bemardin de Saint Pierre, 
tin: author of /*,*«/ ri t ‘it^inir ; from Kyntar,* who 
travelled from Marseille:, to make his acquaintance; 
from ('oranciv, bin compatriot. The first named, 
having quarrelled with him, was prejudiced against 
him ; the otlu is were prejudiced in he* favour. But 
the testimony of his fi trials coincides with that of his 

1 Ihiri&tih fowl two t«>l g*nd.tu«< rin at Nancy, but 
came to Pam to pueuir a Jiu i.ny eatm, Ufttmatrfy fie mu made 
librarian at the Aociwt. 

* A mntfdaitui to the /■;«, r.hi&tdia, ami nno of the founders 
of tfir 4» t\un - the lieu IVn* h daily iicwsjwgcr. 
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enemy in the main. The difference between their 
depositions lies not in the things they say, but in the 
tone in which they say them. There was, in fact, 
very little to be said by either of them, except that 
Jean-Jacques lived humbly and harmlessly, ignored 
and forgotten by the great, inclining more and more 
to misanthropy, haunted more and more by the 
hallucination that his footsteps were dogged by spies. 

No patrons helped him nowadays. He lodged 
with Thtirise on the fourth or fifth Hour of a house 
in the Rue de la Plati&re, paying rent at last, supple- 
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Kymar, however, having I** return to the smith, 
ereasw* to know Jean Jartpie* very well. The one 
he new aopiamtam es wliu was admitted to closest 
maey was tie Saint-Rierre, who .stood 

liiti, for many years, in mm h the same relation in 
eh Fronde .to«ui to t ,tthle. < h»r knowledge t»f 
manner of the master'* ‘holy life i. chiefly derived 
tt his unfinished /■. j*,o ,*## /, /, AWorifs; and 
Mas a monotonous ;md simple rotmtl which a 
igraph sulfn es t«* tie sir the, Jean hit* {ties, we 
1, rose early, ami copied music nutil dinner-time, 
•n he met his young friend at a raft 1 in the 
mps Kly.res, ami they went for a king walk 
•liter, geneiaily in the I loin tie Boulogne, lie 
a good walker, who could go far without fatigue, 
he “never turned round to stare at a woman, 
ever tieautifut," Returning home, he supped, 
sometime* entertained hi* friend*, and sat late 
ing with them. Ami that was all; hi* whole lift* 
living in that simple orhit, ** There was," says 
faithful It tend, '* an indefinable amiability in his 
"course, and a vague something which inspired 
and respect.” 

NJo doubt, It ha* I wen well said, and often said, 
Jean-Jacques' life was a moral evolution. In so 
m virtue is |tussive and static, he had at last, in 
own wool*, ’’ hi* <une virtuous." lit* evinced 
, if any, jealousy of successful rivals, He was 
v« to praise Voltaire, and Corances declare* that 
never heard him »|»ei4k ill of any one whatever.” 
never exploited his notoriety for money; he 
for no favour* in the ante-chambers of the great; 
:i»picd music with punctilious exactitude: the 
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enemies think—those implacable enemies who, as you 
know, have their spies everywhere, and never for a 
single instant lose sight of me ? This very evening, 
you may be sure, they would go about saying : ‘ Jenn- 
Jacqucs has poisoned Ducis,’ 1 and everybody who 
heard the story would believe it.” 

The story is not to be dismissed as a malicious 
invention because it is related by I htsaulx. Corancez, 
who declared that Dusaulx had shamelessly traduced 
Jean-Jacques, and whose pamphlet was put out as a 
reply to Dusaulx’s calumnies, tells several stories of 
just the same nature anti purport. He differs from 
Dusaulx only in telling them in sorrow rather than in 
anger. 

There is the story, for instance, of Jean-Jacques’ 
reception of Gluck, whom Corancez brought to see 
him. Jean-Jacques, we read, told Gluck that "he 
was sorry to see a man of his advanced age crawling 
up four pairs of stairs, and warmly requested that he 
would not take the trouble for the future." For what 
reason ? Was Gluck, then—the harmless Gluck—a 
member of the conspiracy against him ? 11 appeared 

so. Jean-Jacques, in the remote past when he was a 
musical critic, had said that the French language did 
not lend itself to the purposes of the musical composer. 
Gluck had successfully set French lyrics to music. I le 
only did this, said Jean-Jacques, '* in order to give me 
the lie ” ; and therefore he made offensive remarks to 
Gluck, and turned him out of his apartment. 

Then there is the story of the suspicions which 

* Ducm adapted several of ShaktMjttym’'* play* for the French 
stage, and succeeded to Voltaire's seat in the Academy. 
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sprang up in Jk*»n I u'*itsr«.’ breast when hr was 
jwissing tin* green*.*, t*«.er\ *.hop, 'Hit* greengrocer's 
price *li*4 revealed the ns.a hin.uions of his f«K*s, ami lit* 
delivered himself as lull* ms 

“They employ in aii.u k me on all ;.ide*t a more 
subtle ingenuity than would hr requisite for the 
government of the rntirr t eminent of I'aitojie. The 
price which / pay I* *r pea*, is only «n much, bray 
tell me, if you i an, what in the explanation of this 
difference in my favour/’ 

His own explanation was that his enemies had 
bribed the greengrocer to impose charity on him against 
his will. He wa*» tjuite sure that he was right, His 
suspicions, says t oratn*v, " imprinted on the whole 
of his face an rxpiev.ion truly horrible,'* 

Dae could accumulate such anecdote!* almost ad 
infinitum; anti jran Jacijtiefi' own writings at this 
period arc* our best confirmation tif their substantial 
accuracy. 

He wrote voJumtn*netly. It was impossible for 
him ever to stop writing for very long together. 
Writing had come to be almost a disease with him. 
He still liked not only to write, Isut to make several 
copies of everything that he wrote. But his purpose 
tn writing was no longer to discuss first principles or 
to reform society, He, bad been interested in great 
questions in his lime ; but now the only subject on 
which he cured to instruct the public and posterity 
was himself. If he reiterated that he was virtuous, 
people might end by believing him, and if he 
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persevered in unmasKing me conspiracy, me con¬ 
spirators might at last be brought to shame, To this 
end he wrote his Reveries d'un promcnenr solitaire , 
and the Dialogues entitled Rousseau juge de Jean - 
Jacques . 

The former volume contains some of his best 
work; the latter some of his worst. The latter 
exhibits him constantly, the former occasionally, in 
his maddest mood. 

In the Rtsvcries, for example, there is a delightfully 
poetical description—far better than that in the 
Confessions —of the idyllic sojourn in the lie de Saint 
Pierre. But there is also an amazing passage in 
which Jean-Jacques describes a lonely walk on one 
of the Jura mountains. He had lain down in the 
brush-wood to meditate and dream. He 
himself to be alone; he likened himself to a 

discovering a d-- ‘ '— 5 “ " ' 1 

mysterious noise 
knees to solve t 
his solitude, it s 


>ussi*aii ami flu* Women hr I,met! 


Firm Imutt, in this w.»ik, i unvf*i*.»*, with f«*,»»» 
I'-i ah* *u( K«hiv. ran, im! Un«<w In * {h.it R«iir, .rat) 
ran Ja* »|Ui * •Hi’ **!!«• tn. 1 lIn '.,tinr* man ; ami 
f* II'. Itf i ut**r it gtrat |rsi,;th 

*»}*{{) *<l hi r Hondo 4 at:*! hntv jM-r-, (hr *.|.*ty 
: Hjtjtjvvii.<n and J«T »r. iiSMtt *4 jh*!)• '.» at). J|r 
•il iijt**n, hr <a\ Hr* l« ti» r, atr i*juur<l in llir 
ami hr t'< .ha«l iwr*l h) (hr jmI}<**, Hrggars 
hi’} alus**, an>! h<»*»i ! A.u 1. irtsr.r i«i < Iran hi". 

Whrll hr Utr • t‘ • hot 4 t un # 1 ^ hr i • t<*l«! (hut 
til **f stork ; whrn hr ttir« {1* engage a .rat it) a 
hr* H told (hut thr to.uh i-i 11*♦* {dying that 4 u\. 
1* stare at him in j*nhh< j 4 .nr., and .pit on him 
hi", hatk is tm*n«*d, Th»* tumour ha. hrrn »tr 
il that hr »;t 'autriing h*»m a shameful malady, 
e t» arnea-d *»| < heating thr * lit nt-* tar whom 
ties imrar, An*! all that h. r«»nt»ivrd hy "thr 
tijihr*?;" hy ttiimm, and Ihdrjot, and llumr, 
I'Ab-mheii and hv Madame d’K|*itjay, and 
> t and jnimariiy, hv * h«*i .m|, 
t amazing farrago truly with nothing in it that 
ipd *»top tu argue alx»m nothing that one n» » d 
t? to disjnovr! Tin* jihihra ijdtrm had always 
! J« ait |.u tjut*', with 1 *at’ 4 »lrrafinn until hr had 
himself imjxrrahtr, Great ladies had jirttrd 
From f homeul hr might havr obtained a 
unit* apjaiintmcnt, if hr had liked. Kvrn whrn 
d teen persecuted, thr jtersecution had been 
:ti*d with swme rrgard h*r his sira ejitiliilitirs; 
c had now hrrn safe fur many yearn from all 
r cif molnitaiion, and really had ttuthhtg to 
tin of exeept that the mob was too curious 
him, and that the leaders of society had been 
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to let him drop out of sight. The conspiracy, 
had no existence—and had never had any 
2 —except in his own imagination, 
relieved in it, however, as fanatics believe in 
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Fillilit" i*f fStr *ii M l \ht j« #11 J.irijtim 14 Ahmr* ill itlf 
wurbl M botH nI jttii’rfff A|tjx'*!»i ** ft* thr Jinirti jw*«{i!r 
fm IirS{» Atifjii^ tlir >tr i Ui 4 t*lm\ imkMkm in 

Vht Hi \m wnlil^n ifr^itt* A jpttittifi 

for VMtis*. 


Till:-* was jean Iact|urV %» lirmi 1 , as descrilmd in hi* 
own m.u! narrative: • 

“ Twenty years' experience," he wrote," had taught 
me what kind of loyalty l might expect from the 
jiersons about me who pretended to he my friend*. 
To entrust toy mame.< ripi to any of them wan 
tantamount to handing it over to my persecutor*. 
Enveloped by my enemies sis I was, I hud no mean* 
of approaching any one ete.*’ 

What then ? What step to take in order that the 
Diafa)gw>$ might not perish, but might be preserved 

to set forth the grievances and the glory of their 
author? Ife had thought out a way. * 

“ It occurred to me to make a copy of the manu¬ 
script, and dejto«5t it in a church upon an altar. In 
order that my act might be attended with every 
possible solemnity, I selected for my purpose the 
great altar of the cathedral of Notre Dame, Any¬ 
where else, I fell, my deposit might easily be hidden 
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Baffled thus, he resorted to other devices, 
made another copy of the manuscript, which he 
to a young Englishman whom he had know 
Wooton. He drafted a circular letter to the Fi 
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nation, adds** v-.«■ d " n* v I'm hi hman who loves 
truth an*! ju .ti* **." ami, statuming Itimmll at the street 
corners, handed * *»|>w . *4 it t»* jM-e.ing strangers. 
When fhi” stranger. shewed him by their manner 
that th« > legal 1< >1 lorn as 1 madman he adopted 
another plan, an*! f►<»a* d i ope*-. *4 hi , , it* ttlat t«* a!) 
tht* uuktetwu i -'ir <p*tnd* sit, w h<< w** *t»* t»» huu alnnit 
his w«»rk An*! -*• l ath, and t»»rth, i tu anitmt* his 
last energies tn Induing unaginaty foes, am! baffling 
an imaginaiy i»»iigur, 

VVeamng »4 tltr at last, however, be 

desisted h< »m it, am! tltr final pa lure, drawn hy hi* 
own Itattil, in lb* AV; srtf,, wntmu in r;*’; ami 1778, 
shows hint finding a nirUto holt, satisfm ti«n in 

solitude; - 

"Behold nt«*,“ hr writes, "alone in the world, 
without a brother, without a neighbour, with no 
society hot my own, The most sociable and the 
most affe* tionatr *4 ini-u lew been proaerilted by 
unanimous accord, . , , My life in this world it 
finished, N”.» one ».,m any morr do me either good 
or evil. I have molting further either to hoj«* for 
or to fear, and I dwell os tranquillity at the bottom 
of the aby#*, . , , Let me abandon myself to the 
melancholy pleasure of holding eon verse with my 
own soul. That is thr «me pleasure of which man* 
kind cannot deprive mr." 

That is in the firti reverie ; and in the eighth we 
read: - 

** I lodge in the heart of Pari*. When 1 go out 

of doors I sigh for the country and for solitude» but 
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I have to |*o so far to find them that !.«*('«< 
breathe freely I encounter many heart 
sights, ami spend half tm d.»t us anguish 
before attaining the refuge which i set out 
But at any rate I am happy when | am lr 
take my walk. I low delightful is the monn 
I cscajr from the company of malignant me 
as noon a*» 1 fimi myself am-ui,; the trees, at 
midst of the verdure, I Irrl that I am in a 
Baradise, ami e \prriem e an tnw u*l plrasur 
if ! were the happiest of htimaukim!.'' 

This tUu?s not mean, of cout'.e, that hr v 
happy. It only mean 1 , that the warm 
soothed his senses, and i aimed his ttsntbh 
and taught him the hmiry of w**e, and gav 
his hours, the illusion >»f the pilgrim who ha* 
the journey, and t d»r*. hr. te i m the setrtie > 
of Beulah, awaiting the summons, careless 
comes. One is glad to think that hr had that 
though he achieved it rarely, and rnjuyrd it 
a brief spare of time, these ntjy there w< 
realities to disturb it and u<<i realities only, 
f re«h ha 11 ue t rutt ion •», 

ThtfrCse was ill; Therrse was unfaith 

Jean Ja* »pir*. was startled lr*.ui he. dieam » I 
terror the fear that he had tome, or wa 
point of aiming, to poverty. 

Certamly he was jamr We h«vr •.«-m 

income war.. Hr told Coram c.* that he e< 
afford wine at dinner and supjtrr both 
added : — 
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" * * ,n ««* invite you to dine with me, because my 
t HTumM.tm r.'i do not permit it. Trifling as might be 
the expense which your company would occasion, 
sol! wr should l«* forced it* retrench it by denying 
ourselves *>t»me of the necessaries of life," 

Hr was no {tootrr now, however, than he had 
been f*tf matty years. The trouble was merely that 
1 herrse, being temporarily indisposed, had to neglect 
the house work. They could not afford to hire a 
servant, and t unsetjuently were uncomfortable. Jean- 
1 act pies, one would think, might have done the house¬ 
work himself, there can have been little of it, and 
hr ha«l nothing else to do. Or he might have 
confided in any one of several friends, who would 
all have Item happy to help him. lint he was mad. 
Hr mg mu umfortable, he pictured himself forlorn, 
forsak**n ; and hr oner more took the world into 
bis i uufidem r, Hr sat down and composed yet 
another leftri "i<> the French people." lit: told the 
breinb jieople all about his distress and his com¬ 
panion's ailments, He appealed to the French 
prople lo arrange that he should be received some¬ 
where as a ” paying guest." He would be satisfied, 
be .aid, with the mo-4 frugal fare; and he would 
assign his annuities, his furniture, and all his belong¬ 
ings to any our who would take charge of him. 
’I Ids though it was open to him, ut any moment, 
to draw the considerable arrears of the pension 
assigned to hint hy George m.* 

" t he French | ample," pulled by his insane 

* t'oMi tfrt u* jt«*rwr»f the jHtyrornt, but Jews- 

would nut have »*. 
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appeal, did nothing for him collectively. It was his 
friends who came to the rescue. 

One of his illusions was that he had no friends 
left. “ Once I had friends, but now I have none,” he 
told Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. Friends nevertheless 
rallied round him as usual in his emergency. Comte 
Duprat offered him a refuge in the neighbourhood 
of Lyons. He would have liked, he said, to accept 
the offer, but he was crippled with rheumatism, and 
could not travel so far: “ There is no more oil in 
the lamp, and the least breath of wind may extinguish 
it” Corancez offered him his country house at 
Sceaux. He accepted that invitation, and then 
changed his mind, and went instead to the house of 
the Marquis de Girardin at Ermenonville, about 
twenty miles from Paris. 

For that decision, as for so many of Jean-Jacques’ 
decisions, Th6r&se seems to have been responsible. 
Though she was too ill to attend to the house-work 
in the Rue de la Platiere, she was not too ill to fall 
in love with Jean-Jacques’ benefactor’s groom. She 
may, or may not, have been unfaithful to him in 
previous years; that is a vexed question which is 
never likely to be set at rest. There is no question 
whatever of her infidelity to him at the last. When 
she sold up the furniture in the Paris garret, and 
hastened to join Jean-Jacques in the country, she 
was really hastening to join the groom. 

That was in the spring of the year 1778; and, 
on the 3rd of July in the same year, the news reached 
Paris that Jean-Jacques was dead. 

The nature of his death remains one of the un¬ 
solved puzzles of literary history. He shot himself; 
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he died of apoplexy ; he took poison; poison was 
administered to him. Each of these statements has 
been made; each of them is supported by a certain 
amount of evidence. But the depositions of the 
witnesses contradict each other; and there is no 
convincing reason why one of them rather than 
another should be believed. Apparently there was 
something that somebody was anxious to hush up; 
but even that is more than can he affirmed with 
certainty. Jean - Jacques was old enough, and ill 
enough, to be likely to die a natural death; but he 
was also mad enough to he likely to take his own life 
in a sudden access of despair. The truth is undis- 
coverable, anti the probabilities are nicely balanced. 

Thdr&se survived him for a great many years. 
Sir James Smith, who met her in her later years, 
says that she " always spoke in the most becoming 
manner of her husband." it is likely enough that 
she did st», even though she was then married to her 
groom. Events had demonstrated to her that she 
was the widow, in so far as she was a widow, of a 
great man, and not, as she had so long supposed, of 
a mere eccentric who copied music for a living, and 
quarrelled with all his friends, anti wrote long 
meaningless screeds, ami was unreasonably angry 
with her when she accepted presents from fashionable 
ladies. The role of a great man’s widow, in short, 
was thrust ujwtn her, and she filled it according to 
her lights, and with a keen eye to her pecuniary 
advantage. 

Needing money, she sold tin; ('(w/iesswus to a 
publisher, and so helj«*<l to circulate the story of her 
own shame and crime. It may be, seeing how 
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illiterate she was, that she parted with the manuscript 
without reading it, and without knowing that it con¬ 
tained the story of her abandonment of her children 
to the tender mercies of the Foundling Hospital. 
She must have learnt that it did so, however, when 
the book was printed ; and the fact that she then let 
the story pass without contradiction is a fresh piece 
of evidence, ignored by most of the commentators, that 
the story was true. 

True or false, it was tolerably well known, even 
before the Confessions were printed; and the state of 
public opinion was such that it did not harm her. 
She wrote, as Jean-Jacques' widow, to Mirabeau, in 
1790, asking for assistance; and Mirabeau obtained 
for her the help that she solicited :— 

“ I have too much reverence," he wrote, “for the 
memory of the man whose name you bear to assume 
the honour of paying you the homage which is due to 
you from the nation. Pray present your petition to 
the National Assembly. The representatives of the 
French people alone have the right to award the 
treatment which she deserves to the widow of the 
immortal man of genius whose loss they never cease 
to deplore.” 

So she got her pension—a pension of 1500 francs 
voted on the motion of Jean-Jacques' friend, Eymar 
—and, two years later, Jean-Jacques' remains were 
removed from Ermenonville to the Pantheon, where 
the “grateful country" preserves the ashes of its 
illustrious men. 

It was a consummation which, we may be sure 
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kl have cheered his last hours ii only he could 
s foreseen it. But though he hud laboured for 
i his mad way, fur many years, he had laboured, 
is thought, in vain, and had ended by abandoning 
.bought of posthumous renown; and his last 
Is, if we may believe anything in the obscure 
tangled narrative of his end, were not of earthly 
>f heavenly rewards. 

'Look!" he said--so Thdrc\se told Corancez. 
u: sky is clear, and not a cloud is to be seen, 
ild you not say that the gate of Heaven is open, 
that God is waiting for me ?" 
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Galley, Millie tie, 68 . 

Garrick, David, 371. 

CMtier, Altlr, 6l« 

Geneve, Ud-oj. 

Genlis, Madame tie, 366. 

George ltl. f 372, 435* 

Ciiraiifl, Millie, tiH, 69. 

Gluck, 426. 

Godard, Colonel* 74* 

Goton, Mdlle, jH, 

Gouvon, Comte tie, 57. 

Gmflenried, Millie*, 68. 

Ctrl mm, Baron, i6t, 168 169, 172 ■ 
i?h m* » 4 i 344-247* 35^'^* 
344, 4*1* 

Grot, Alibi, fil. 

Ilolhttdi, Baron d\ 173-173, 179, 
248, 36S. 

1 foudetot, M. tl% 316-318, 33 S» 357. 

lloudetof, Miitlutite i\\ 113, U7, s$l» 
157, 314-311, 334-25*4, 4ti, AVr 
aim Bellegartle, Milllr tic* 

Hume, Davit!, 334. J63-368, 37s -jfli, 
3 « 8 . .W- 

Ivernoia, M. tP, 334 , 337 . 

Johnson, Dr*, 371, 

Keith, Marahail, 330 , J3J-334. 337. 

3 f»,i. 

Kirchtarger, 361* 

Klupfdl, 169, 


j Liiflon, Kite, 31 ,p. 

I I«itislM*rdri» 15. 

■i I.ard, Madame, 83 84, it2. 
i Lmiiaf/% Madame do, 09 tot , 

• 'Ll lh*rlie t 32O 327. 

' L*mm*ier, Ne$»omuernr, 242* 

( , *s«». 

i,V A# \* \ 350 jp, 

L* Tie o* pi 109, 17.!, 

175 t;o, loo lot, 104, 107 too, 

1 201, 312 , 3 J 1 224* 230 237 * LB, 

i!0 3 17 , 3 -| J 347, 20*1 201, asK 

2Hft, af 4 .it'’}, 

Ttgti*% l‘t«ev ilr, |II 415, 

Lad* xv., i Ho 1S9, 

f.iiviiilmiisii* M. ik% 2X1 -289* jaH t 
1 G-h 

t4H<-uiLmfg, Madame dr* 157, 101* 
i8§ 285* 387, 202 207, 300 , Jia 
J2t* 527, p% i ho ,105. 

Maldy, fir, itH no. 

%|.ir|i4ttl* Amir Mane, 7, 

MMrdnL",, il»% |no $71, 

Matge«< V» *L, 201 . 

Manumit'"!, 172* L$ 17L 178, 184* 

185, aiH, 

Maly, Itf * |Ki, 

Mrtrnrl* MdUe, wt, r*p yci, 1 tJ, 

Mm*| 0% Hite, 4, 

Mitahcau, Ii 4 i*|iin 4 f% jp> t 303 , |f|, 

4 ,ia 

M*»iltilifpt, Coltlte dr* 147-144, 

M»»it»w 41 m, 4 to, IP jt< 4 » JS 7 * 

Mofclkt* AtiL, 

AW» T i/* 1H6, 

NtroW, Oi-#i^ 

AFuwAV /*«, js»|» «H, 257, 

ai|i t 304 1 jus, ,*«H. 

ilfltti, Count, |fi» 

Pottifwiltfiif, Madame tit, 176* 1 If# 
186* 

! I’oMvcrr#, tie, 3J, 47, 
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>y Mr. Kveleigh Nash at 
Kawside House, King Street, 
Movent Garden, London, W.C. 


/'///' f/A THOM) AN If./) S' OF F.NCI.JAD. 

NOOKS AND CORNERS 
OF OLD ENGLAND. 

liv ALLAN t*KA, 

Lfiltnf of %, Srifri 1 tiding Fiiti/eV 1 fir, 

f |##A i? rrr * <;<# 1h*xy Hr-, fitU, 

WfHf to« t Mi, AV«* AV####* 

St IMF tWtNtONH ON 

mi: in w ik, 

" ll !ih(i W* ' WuWt.lt, 

1 *t fur t*i Lr#*p $ I*# rt«4 t#vtd agaae A t#*»k ft* tit ikt* ait 

* I * Ml V CltltMMt 1f« 

** I#t t^-%A ihnm^L tUr %«lir«ir ,« 1*1%#^ %»mf*Lt4y t*#** U 

I4i4.i tnl4 * **«i*»l , . *» ftmM t»f ttlmlt if t i i|ti»ir «%f»»i 

*i !**#*.& iIni.!!f|nfi ill#* fe%*tlp4it 144 a i*9t.U*t<lt * 

’ , ill’ll! 4lf , \ . At dill i 

Sin: II.I.rsTKATIONH 

" \ **ml *M4|clitI»i| m-mp'*," ^ ISlhf* 

# ‘ .ill tti* **IM|t4* #lll* ‘4*| 41 tillit, 

** 1 ’ Cl 1,011 K» 

•* A*M iff# 4*H *>♦ rtif^ti a aw! iiurm ttl'flif book." 

StrnftOiAttt 

illIC AUTItOtt, 

Ntcm : wmit Daii.v 

« 11* km * krrii «r 0 ttl lift tiff fiJiiiiiilir,' 4 Nation, 

** |in w Hr* %%Ittt iiiiiJiiiiiiiiiliwi t-’tmrm, Willi it kteitSy oU*®rv*«tt 
It# ^Mi»tft#ttt4l nit#gtrt«iit4i will lil#l®flcmi tit milt l«i,“ 

Qt'KKN* 
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BATH UNDER 
BEAU NASH. 

By LEWIS MELVILLE, 

Author of 44 Firmer George* M etc. 

With numerous Wmitmmm , Demy Hw. Prm iff, mi, 

“Tint kmlf h » hatapitt «rif #wwl at**** , , I« a ««<4 ti •* * th>'*'”tyhl\ 

ftnlwminlitii votufM* « * • It ihr i»rt*j4r *4 Unit* 4«» tt*4 talif «ht* l#»ii m4 
«kmaml it vodterimly fiM*n ihrli It*,*1 Uhsmy, thm **« »a m hnw*urt 

a tiling nevrt* to h# brlirvctl." IIaii * 

41 ThU U a klijlit, attt*M tkt \w*k «§• *»t ti»r |#*i t*»t# t#*»l t*. m Mf, 

MftlVtlUCi lUtt * I' * I *•**»*>'•« 

#, Tlww art hmh% in §i4g«tf stotti Unfit . . %u;l iH# «ttitki?r, limn K«t4i< IWi» 

nowhere itw fit* Jtwl awl lit# mth$ m h*p$dy m * *<. m thu * hiunw 

Htorary piitwtr, tti «nr« %tft 4 it«j» *ml niteiwiftlwf* «C th* lifts -4 a 

tfimpMiy In tit# tm*tt|ttlwtrm**® >»«'<***♦». 

H Tills very hmthomr nmt beautitolly |»ti»f«l aw#* h* * $$«< m «»? * nfy m 

outward »ml m rttiisiup jjak.v »t pmm*h »»»« ♦ * ilir smh 

intlmfttr httowlrttgr i4 th* t« §nh t€ **M lUth li ,, it a Wt« a i 


QUEER THINGS 
ABOUT PERSIA. 


By EUSTACHE DE LOREY AND 

DOUGLAS SLADKN, 

Author of “Queer Thing* about Japan.** 

With 52 Full Page Ulmtmmu Medium «w, Prnr tn, w r, 


44 If ym want m fciwwtit* m §« ie, teml \h 4# i$mm 

whin® ilktatli* Mr. IfcMtjtkv ’dustm h*v # ##a*fi#inS » f i|» # # n { * pi < 

itMtviHStlvi* ’ r A f 

,4 CHw ttl thr mm kJt* I hull- u «1 m | # »*»m I« ' | *, m 

11 Tlt« Ittmk l« lllii*ir»i*ii *ipI I« full «## 


<# W« l»¥t tint, IndNml, litiwr bmk «l*n»i lii 

WIJIi was wrlilftf un^th* »tife|«ct fa tlit W*liife* ( M Tw-.«tti» 4 iw#- 

4 * A mml •tiCiiftitlitittg l»fe # wfitrlt #l«* * #f t*p# lit# ?«f# #f ife# *#4 

nf Itls ptaplfc Is lit# sf l»tii li«t* %mm imm& ih» «# 

tWsi#; w mm || #Afwt4 ', 

44 A chatty an4 Intwmting %dmm * * , tmm% rv«t.s»»^ «•« | «#* ii#f# ^ 

«efwai rrftikr » (m lm%m Ufa* i»i l*mk »| In tlmn wm* 

mti pemmlmm wmk%* It k dm lull *#f wmikm ml Ummum 

which mU to tli* «f 1 wry iripMc tt*f^ VUm p 
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VIA DAME DK STAEL 
4ND HER LOVERS. 

Jv FRANCIS GRIBH 1 .K, 

uiilitir til' ” George Sami ami Her Lover*." 

PhingtM*mt Pmmiih bttny Sm Pria 151 * nth 

M Ati Inlwiiiftf, well'iis-giiwl* atitl * * » 

pimp »*f «wwk, wall fliisift mini welt wntili tittitiff, » » * He tins itir 
ii»i ill lfi« !il»gl»|»fier # Ills Irefi mill ilrflt’llf WlftcrftMhliUy 

nAm im ii» limfi iif*t iliiiiitefi,” lutt.y TntMMU^mh 

* f A wiiiarlilite sliitfy* , » , l^ifteiifinly liiilltaiii ami fimttrAtiitjf." 

# * Wtillfiii mill »%t:#lktii filtliftieiil iitiil Matts” OAlt.V 

M h %*! 4 iii-*l a wurktiwnttk*. mitt tliiilf» Mr, < iriti!iie*« work fe 

f«4iii*4#*l mi ilffi4ia»tf rrwMreh. »«itl IIHimlitari Uf immmiA unci 
iiiittfaSiiig « * * fit** ***.;* k nfMfWrs iittft vitality amt lilt* 

tlAII«V OttAMfU:, 

* . friif*4iin<fiy mmmrn$ t ' f)Alf.V MAI in 

** A WMfttJaf fully ItMtffiiatltiy vuttttm* I Ini I fef wwite tli$nj(* ^ I** 

\mml In llip tlilp t*y Mtl* wlitt Mf* Jiiliii Mnrley'* * kmiJMwtti.' » . * 

ill pwlfrtil Ilf h rralty A 1 %'Mtit luff Ilf If vivttl mill liiliMWfr ftfrfttti* 

mm •iiiftlfi if mfhwly iwiltl kav* irmirti §t with more »ymjttttlty« grr*tlrr 

iifi 4 tit ttigtar 4i STAWiiAiii* 

J " A f itl»|pe«i A. trtllfiitfft bf'tttki” 

*SA1‘OttfMV kKVtftW* 

” tty far Ik# tusut# 111**1 #»■:»§ ftti^ t*f #®fil«*i life of Martaim? tl* Sin#! ibak 
1# twa* m f« llteif in tut anitian ,f IfWiiii if AMtAttP, 

** A work iif tte iitiwat/* Uhhumw IffciAMi# 

” Cliip i#f tin* itf*i§g»f iftii ntaM eatiiftk&aiy twitlilite' littigatil-ilti fit* |f*f 

w§ y*t * * * I fhaiiMjrtani and mmm a am art itilfilflf rwftel . * . 

l4 <|M»I «|MIrt fflAftirt mt 41# ill *4 *4 I«tt»m4 ** 

fiAifct CrnmmmAm 

44 An BimmWt Marty* 4 # N ht$m, 

** Mt* Cltiitil# MUa it»i* iteff * • * wrttt artiairalilo nkitt n«4 * »«t 

m •riiiiSfi ii imai inii«wfliii ta*fc» w Tiiiiiifc* 

” h ckaia hhhI pkam til' MepifAf** f AtHaa/RWii. 

*■* II# Imh timU a Kit Ian itmum t«tf wall wflli* «lif# 

mmu wfcitfi m 4 AUmm\t %VAairt Fai«* 
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GEORGE SAND AND 

U 1 ?D f A\/! 7 D c 

0£L#JCx JL#C/ V HtJEVd# 

By FRANCIS CRIBBLE, 

Author of “Midamc dc Stall and Her Lovett*” 

With Ph§t§grmmrt Pwtrmiu limy 8r#* 

Prim 151, mt. BmmJ Etikim, 

" Mr, Gobble li« 11 ffmtflmbt#* Ui i* *t« Abstna < .44#* f.i*4f m 

the delineation of thin kind of tmtMntv, , , « \m %mt* win* *r4!f wed*#** in 
understand human nature nut lull to follow ttir yon *»fIi *W|* wtrint 
and Indulgent nynt|mtlty/' IUit.y ho 

*'An outrunning, IMmttttig uilimir,” Ini 1 1 t* wpi «**». 

*' Mr. Gtiblile l«w ailnrmt MttguUtt wiueo iIk% 4ilii«i;il^l ,og* 
lie tats suited it with wtb *n«l hh (fMjs|fti 1* im$mska! m, ‘ tlmt 1 Man 

“ Mr, Kr,i«m tliihhlr k *1 mir |»*i ttkuH* a to u*«fH j»t I 
hwtiitt*tivi 4 y thr nmgtiktt wmty nt that !m f h j.t tr* •„ ni Ht ituoN* t >«», 

Ilk 1 nmk mt GwFge Sand and In tmm '4 »•* # * lion* U a! b 

f^M. If 414 tOA 1 1 M 

“ The book m of intent* inlet ey." Mitt <r t it#* .40 ’. 

u lit* truth tin* French mid the bttgMt *4 yr», , . Jf 

mi fight itndetf,iking tu mittr «t ttroige Nmd , . , m 4 %%unm 1 *!»♦* 

to Knglhh jml4iu wpittiott* Tlmt Mi, CltlliS4r \m 1111,1 "*»lr4 #n 4m* to if*# 

fund id dty humour fie |h*v** a? and fie, #4 \ m fa* 

cupurity lot di dingtiishmj; frfwivti tltr Mumt and the »#x, «».! t<* hr? 
ability tot gtasplng tiimr than iitir |*mtt *4 vim and trn ir %hm r tt# kmd 

of tiinral I $iu\ h* , 

" The rmtuinttairntt oI th*nrgr fkiid'-* mriilt |»»i m 4 m*n u%% 
the tnmnnee nf hrr ltf# 4 44 Mr. finbblt* auh %iu 4 mwl ^ 
t«m thaws If, m %till utnivaUrtl wtttwiff the mnmrn I , t , 

^lr. Qribliir h*t?» drawn tin* mmm» #1 ^tiangr %rwm, n4h Hr 

burned a gunt, and thr iniitA of a Mtintwri, iwfl Hit* Umti u% * little 
child/* Wmmmb^s 

M IIw book may fie m-nmmrndrd tu nil who *»fi in tkmt 

»ri¥e?i with ftie gmd mm tnuv tmimmnbi in tlir mmmmlt rmtutf, I ti# 
volume is* IIIuitmi«fI with turn |»ffotti|ivwiifr% mi n ImmufnMf pt& 4 %bwV* 
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C COURT OF 
LIP IV. 

IN DKCADKNCK. 
ARTIN 1 IUMK. 


Dtmy 8 m* Prkt 181 , #r/» 

1 jmiA t: isi'lihr Imwi rml i i willi »*ii»1 hmw» - 

IIaii ¥ Nm ,s >, 

ilr %** tm* tt« >»k| ntnw hi fli# *4 $tbi*!ty *• ati * with tin 

k\ *' i»4li V t IJiPtMU I . 

.M *U «*! If iMmibkliimt |*t Kiti* f^fi hi Mo. * LtAWmftP, 

L**> ift t.*PM »|4 iIi auvrlf nr*|» b'lffi lli*** i4 Sj»4tft**» 

10 U* w, 

»* ‘*i 4 tsWf*„ , ‘ NfAtlMh* 


£ WIVES OF 

* 4 RY yin. 

HIE I'ARTS THEY PLAYED 
STORY. 

[ARTIN HUME. 


Dtmy im Prut ill. mb 

ESmm % milk Prmiufmf, Prut ft. #4 


m:*m ti** if tuts W*tCfftot • 

f t i t 4 * i# t «*m tarfjw' a* mU‘ ti 4i* w*m npnmi«l rmitrm 

tu fe»» »*n» Ilf til* pi!ili«llif* *»wt *h* fMMJ* «• * 

mni* mki>H »tli b* ii mmmrnm 14 ™» ** **** 

1 I 4 am* Mam ( 

i* M* in tfc» g*li«k«! mi lit ilt« p*»***l»»««, 

Hrlf AlWMktw# 

# * K mh m*f t<* * m * * l«f »Wll v If* U*ty uf • 

tumtwg mi **<tt»§4{* «»«4 §«4 « I 4 mu huh t$ *” **Ait v pitoitAf*#!. 

i *ifS tif ftm ti*#iA ii it># viM*jfijtt§# iiti»f m ?**W **( 

i*i« #«*!* 4» wltti p tint #w»§t#f« ««• *<* mm wmn #o*j* 


pti*i«r#4 tilt »*f ill* pfnwli’iiiiWpi 

mm •»•! iln#iii»tiiii «•«*%*“ Ev»iw«i 

if«i #stti $m,m* «l «r# l m *V 


wll’fi «il tti« 
1 ‘lfAillAPO. 

m iti« 

iPHeYAftii* 
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THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF 
MARY QUEEN OF 
SCOTS. 

A POLITICAL HISTORY. 

By MARTIN HUME. 

With Portraits, Demy Price i as. 6d» 

We can most cordially recommend Major I!tini«i wmk m a 
aid not only to the student of Maty Queen of Scota, tint also to nil the t 
I nterested In a most crucial purioci of our own hiatoiy*" 

Wmrmimrm i#Micrm 

'* Abook of fascinating interest and splendid historical judgment,'* 

IUilv Mail, 

n Easily entitles Major Hume to flu? first rank ♦n»c»ig*t roMemfiorary 
historians.** Satiikiiav Kkvii,v\. 

FAMOUS BEAUTIES OF 
TWO REIGNS. 

BEING AN ACCOUNT OF SOME FAIR WOMEN 
OF STUART AND GEORGIAN TIMES, 

By MARY CRAVKN. 

WITH A CHAPTER ON FASHION IN 
FEMININITY BY MARTIN HUME. 

Illustrated with % I ThoUgmvurt Portraits. 

Royal Price % is, net. 

This book is ccmipthed <4 a mitn nt simile ►* ui iiivnutiiil# mumru 
who figured con»ptaitou*4y for thHr beauty tit flir Htiari ,u»d (tmw^mrn 

period** < "Mary Craven* 1 dotla with will m writ m imUnml mtrtgtie, 
and her sidelights tm history form very charm mg trad mg* Major Mmtm 
llama law written n most inters mg tmrorimlkm rtMfMtimg tf*r ty|** 
beauty in general admiration during the Mtinirt and f ImigMii mm, Thr 
portraits are reproduced from fuitUirtp hi the t mimmmt tti the Uah* ml 
Fife, the Duke of Devonshire, the Duke of Ulmmmd wild Oorihm* Fittl 
Spencer, Lord Hillingdon, Lord Rothschild, ami Sir Kdmumi Aittrotm*. 

M Her style is brisk and ptauilng," 1MH.V Tliuwmwi, 


Hogra/ikira/ and ffist erica/ I/ooks 


t 


£ GREAT LORD 

IGHLEY. (WILLIAM CECIL.) 
DY IN ELIZABETHAN STATECRAFT. 
rARTIN HUME. 

Migrant re Drmihfmt, Dim y 8m Pritt in, fuL 

re enreftil iiwl jiiillditl iieemiiit of great event* ha* never 
it to tin* work!,” WKttTMtKtrrKit UAlffrm 

Hume** work In » liweiwiitiitg admirably put 

“ limmmu Stanoahh, 

er any libtoriAii twitf ft ttmsrrtftfiw right to art a* 

er at* KlixabHlt** I’iinttitw mitiinler* It in Mr, Hume, 

Life of the great Lord Hitigltley fully iitiitiifftliM hi* 
llint ri»|»tstfttfott.” Sl'NffAY Timks, 


E COURTSHIPS OF 
EEN ELIZABETH. 

1 ART 1 N lIUMli. 

nf fjMPBfi Fr> nthf mi, Dimy Hr#, Pn\r tan, fn/, 

>r 11 it nir ha* '4»mui tts In lifi* titmitimt* work* how 
ti Iff polite ttiitatpiiM with eligible nuilotn, iiiiinagnl to 

a very rthlral jsrriinl of otir bintorv* It h n fn**'muting 
of a m«pitrtl by #t rtwl hmil ami 11 tttrwf 

ft feminine utility,** iMtt.V (blttottttxn. 

took In an rxreilritt mbit km to the hint nrie* of the 
ml the jifrfrnt edition route* m m form whirl* eomtlhttlrn 
Athlittomtl twommrtttlitffon lit favour*" 

Nmvhm hR CtfttOifKi**. 
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A TWICE CROWNED 

QUEEN (ANNE OF BRITTANY), 

By CONSTANCE, 

COUNTESS DE LA WARR. 

With Portraits. Bmy Btm* Prut ?#. 6*4 

#l An hintoriuul Htmly of Amir of liriffatty, uito iitiwiiiJiiglv 

Jiarriflrod Ilrrton iittl«*|irml«*iirr Ity Itrr ittittrhgr to t'lutlr** vi*l»» 
whw.by shn bmtmt* <Jurrn of Frawv* Tttnr urr many iitra^mf 

p»^m in tit!# %imy of ttrr !itk” BvnviNti Ktmttiiift* 


VERSAILLES AND 
THE COURT UNDER 
LOUIS XIV. 

By J. E. FARMER. 

With 70 WmtrtWmh Smmt RJum* fbmy s 

H fit? turn jirothiml 11 vohtmr m *«irr Itt?n tw?§tt; 4t»i *«*»ruhfi*}, 
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